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PREFACE. 


N the work, of which the present volume is an instalment, 

my endeavour has been to lay before the reader a connected 
exposition of the theory of sound, which should include the 
more important of the advances made in modern times by Mathe- 
maticians and Physicists. The importance of the object which 
I have had in view will not, I think, be disputed by those com- 
petent to judge. At the present time many of the most valuable 
contributions to science are to be found only in scattered 
periodicals and transactions of societies, published in various 
parts of the world and in several languages, and are often 
practically inaccessible to those who do not happen to live in 
the neighbourhood of large public libraries. In such a state of 
things the mechanical impediments to study entail an amount 
of unremunerative labour and consequent hindrance to the 
advancement of science which it would be difficult to over- 
estimate. 

Since the well-known Article on Sound in the Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana, by Sir John Herschel (1845), no complete work 
has been published in which the subject is treated mathemati- 
cally. By the premature death of Prof. Donkin the scientific 
world was deprived of one whose mathematical attainments in 
combination with a practical knowledge of music qualified him 
in a special manner to write on Sound. The first part of his 
Acoustics (1870), though little more than a fragment, is sufficient 
to shew that my labours would have been unnecessary had Prof. 
Donkin lived to complete his work. 


In the choice of topics to be dealt with in a work on Sound, 
I have for the most part followed the example of my predecessors. 
To a great extent the theory of Sound, as commonly understood, 
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covers the same ground as the theory of Vibrations in general ; 
but, unless some limitation were admitted, the consideration of 
such subjects as the Tides, not to speak of Optics, would have 
to be included. As a general rule we shall confine ourselves to 
those classes of vibrations for which our ears afford a ready 
made and wonderfully sensitive instrument of investigation. 
Without ears we should hardly care much more about vibrations 
than without eyes we should care about light. 

The present volume includes chapters on the vibrations of 
systems in general, in which, I hope, will be recognised some 
novelty of treatment and results, followed by a more detailed 
consideration of special systems, such as stretched strings, bars, 
membranes, and plates. The second volume, of which a con- 
siderable portion is already written, will commence with aérial 
vibrations. 

My best thanks are due to Mr H. M. Taylor of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, who has been good enough to read the proofs. By 
his kind assistance several errors and obscurities have been 
eliminated, and the volume generally has been rendered less im- 
perfect than it would otherwise have been. 

Any corrections, or suggestions for improvements, with which 
my readers may favour me will be highly appreciated. 


Teruine Pracr, WirTHam, 
April, 1877. 


N this second edition all corrections of importance are noted, 

and new matter appears either as fresh sections, eg. § 32a, 
or enclosed in square brackets [ ]. Two new chapters X a, XB 
are interpolated, devoted to Curved Plates or Shells, and to 
Electrical Vibrations. Much of the additional matter relates to 
the more difficult parts of the subject and will be passed over 
by the reader on a first perusal. 
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In the mathematical investigations I have usually employed 
such methods as present themselves naturally to a physicist. 
The pure mathematician will complain, and (it must be confessed) 
sometimes with justice, of deficient rigour. But to this question 
there are two sides. For, however important it may be to 
maintain a uniformly high standard in pure mathematics, the 
physicist may occasionally do well to rest content with argu- 
ments which are fairly satisfactory and conclusive from his point 
of view. To his mind, exercised in a different order of ideas, 
the more severe procedure of the pure mathematician may appear 
not more but less demonstrative. And further, in many cases 
of difficulty to insist upon the highest standard would mean 
the exclusion of the subject altogether in view of the space 
that would be required. 

In the first edition much stress was laid upon the establish- 
ment of general theorems by means of Lagrange’s method, and 
I am more than ever impressed with the advantages of this 
procedure. It not unfrequently happens that a theorem can be 
thus demonstrated in all its generality with less mathematical 
apparatus than is required for dealing with particular cases by 
special methods. 

During the revision of the proof-sheets I have again had the 
very great advantage of the cooperation of Mr H. M. Taylor, 
until he was unfortunately compelled to desist. To him and 
to several other friends my thanks are due for valuable sug- 
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July, 1894. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


1. THE sensation of sound is a thing sut generis, not com- 
parable with any of our other sensations. No one can express 
the relation between a sound and a colour or a smell. Directly 
or indirectly, all questions connected with this subject must 
come for decision to the ear, as the organ of hearing; and 
from it there can be no appeal. But we are not therefore to 
infer that all acoustical investigations are conducted with the 
unassisted ear. When once we have discovered the physical 
phenomena which constitute the foundation of sound, our ex- 
plorations are in great measure transferred to another field lying 
within the dominion of the principles of Mechanics. Important 
laws are in this way arrived at, to which the sensations of the ear 
cannot but conform. 


2. Very cursory observation often suffices to shew that 
sounding bodies are in a state of vibration, and that the phe- 
nomena of sound and vibration are closely connected. When a 
vibrating bell or string is touched by the finger, the sound ceases 
at the same moment that the vibration is damped. But, in order 
to affect the sense of hearing, it is not enough to have a vibrating 
instrument; there must also be an uninterrupted communication 
between the instrument and the ear. A bell rung in vacuo, with 
proper precautions to prevent the communication of motion, 
remains inaudible. In the air of the atmosphere, however, 
sounds have a universal vehicle, capable of conveying them 
without break from the most variously constituted sources to 
the recesses of the ear. 


3. The passage of sound is not instantaneous. When a gun 
is fired at a distance, a very perceptible interval separates the 
id 
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report from the flash. This represents the time occupied by 
sound in travelling from the gun to the observer, the retardation 
of the flash due to the finite velocity of light being altogether 
negligible. The first accurate experiments were made by some 
members of the French Academy, in 1738. Cannons were fired, 
and the retardation of the reports at different distances observed. 
The principal precaution necessary is to reverse alternately the 
direction along which the sound travels, in order to eliminate the 
influence of the motion of the air in mass. Down the wind, for 
instance, sound travels relatively to the earth faster than its 
proper rate, for the velocity of the wind is added to that proper 
to the propagation of sound in still air. For still dry air at a 
temperature of 0°C., the French observers found a velocity of 337 
metres per second. Observations of the same character were 
made by Arago and others in 1822; by the Dutch physicists Moll, 
van Beek and Kuytenbrouwer at Amsterdam; by Bravais and 
Martins: between the top of the Faulhorn and a station below; 
and by others. The general result has been to give a somewhat 
lower value for the velocity of sound—about 332 metres per 
second. The effect of alteration of temperature and pressure on 
the propagation of sound will be best considered in connection with 
the mechanical theory. 


4. It isa direct consequence of observation, that within wide 
limits, the velocity of sound is independent, or at least very nearly 
independent, of its intensity, and also of its pitch. Were this 
otherwise, a quick piece of music would be heard at a little 
distance hopelessly confused and discordant. But when the dis- 
turbances are very violent and abrupt, so that the alterations of 
density concerned are comparable with the whole density of the 
air, the simplicity of this law may be departed from. 


5. An elaborate series of experiments on the propagation of 
sound in long tubes (water-pipes) has been made by Regnault’. 
He adopted an automatic arrangement similar in principle to that 
used for measuring the speed of projectiles. At the moment when 
a pistol is fired at one end of the tube a wire conveying an electric 
current is ruptured by the shock. This causes the withdrawal of a 
tracing point which was previously marking a line on a revolving 
drum, At the further end of the pipe is a stretched membrane so 
arranged that when on the arrival of the sound it yields to the 


1 Mémoires de ? Académie de France, t. XXxvii. 
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impulse, the circuit, which was ruptured during the passage of the 
sound, is recompleted. At the same moment the tracing point 
falls back on the drum. The blank space left unmarked corre- 
sponds to the time occupied by the sound in making the journey, 
and, when the motion of the drum is known, gives the means of 
determining it. The length of the journey between the first wire 
and the membrane is found by direct measurement. In these 
experiments the velocity of sound appeared to be not quite inde- 
pendent of the diameter of the pipe, which varied from 0108 
to 1”100. The discrepancy is perhaps due to friction, whose 
influence would be greater in smaller pipes. 


6. Although, in practice, air is usually the vehicle of sound, 
other gases, liquids and solids are equally capable of conveying 
it. In most cases, however, the means of making a direct measure- 
ment of the velocity of sound are wanting, and we are not yet in 
a position to consider the indirect methods. But in the case of 
water the same difficulty does not occur. In the year 1826, 
Colladon and Sturm investigated the propagation of sound in the 
Lake of Geneva. The striking of a bell at one station was 
simultaneous with a flash of gunpowder. The observer at a 
second station measured the interval between the flash and the 
arrival of the sound, applying his ear to a tube carried beneath 
the surface. At a temperature of 8°C., the velocity of sound in 
water was thus found to be 1435 metres per second. 


7. The conveyance of sound by solids may be illustrated by a 
pretty experiment due to Wheatstone. One end of a metallic wire 
is connected with the sound-board of a pianoforte, and the other 
taken through the partitions or floors into another part of the 
building, where naturally nothing would be audible. If a reso- 
nance-board (such as a violin) be now placed in contact with the 
wire, a tune played on the piano is easily heard, and the sound 
seems to emanate from the resonance-board. [Mechanical tele- 
phones upon this principle have been introduced into practical 
use for the conveyance of speech.] 


8. In an open space the intensity of sound falls off with great 
rapidity as the distance from the source increases. The same 
amount of motion has to do duty over surfaces ever increasing as 
the squares of the distance. Anything that confines the sound 
will tend to diminish the falling off of intensity. Thus over the 
flat surface of still water, a sound carries further than over broken 
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ground; the corner between a smooth pavement and a vertical 
wall is still better; but the most effective of all is a tube-like 
enclosure, which prevents spreading altogether. The use of 
speaking tubes to facilitate communication between the different 
parts of a building is well known. If it were not for certain effects 
(frictional and other) due to the sides of the tube, sound might 
be thus conveyed with little loss to very great distances. 


9. Before proceeding further we must consider a distinction, 
which is of great importance, though not free from difficulty. 
Sounds may be classed as musical and unmusical; the former 
for convenience may be called notes and the latter noises. The 
extreme cases will raise no dispute; every one recognises the 
difference between the note of a pianoforte and the creaking of a 
shoe. But it is not so easy to draw the line of separation. In the 
first place few notes are free from all unmusical accompaniment. 
With organ pipes especially, the hissing of the wind as it escapes 
at the mouth may be heard beside the proper note of the pipe. 
And, secondly, many noises so far partake of a musical character 
as to have a definite pitch. This is more easily recognised in a 
sequence, giving, for example, the common chord, than by continued 
attention to an individual instance. The experiment may be made 
by drawing corks from bottles, previously tuned by pouring water 
into them, or by throwing down on a table sticks of wood of suitable 
dimensions. But, although noises are sometimes not entirely 
unmusical, and notes are usually not quite free from noise, there is 
no difficulty in recognising which of the two is the simpler pheno- 
menon. ‘There is a certain smoothness and continuity about the 
musical note. Moreover by sounding together a variety of notes— 
for example, by striking simultaneously a number of consecutive 
keys on a pianoforte—we obtain an approximation to a noise; 
while no combination of noises could ever blend into a musical 
note. 


10. We are thus led to give our attention, in the first instance, 
mainly to musical sounds. These arrange themselves naturally 
in a certain order according to pitch—a quality which all can 
appreciate to some extent. Trained ears can recognise an enormous 
number of gradations—more than a thousand, probably, within 
the compass of the human voice. These gradations of pitch are 
not, like the degrees of a thermometric scale, without special 
mutual relations. Taking any given note as a starting point, 
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musicians can single out certain others, which bear a definite 
relation to the first, and are known as its octave, fifth, &. The 
corresponding differences of pitch are called intervals, and are 
spoken of as always the same for the same relationship. Thus, 
wherever they may occur in the scale, a note and its octave are 
separated by the interval of the octave. It will be our object later 
to explain, so far as it can be done, the origin and nature of the 
consonant intervals, but we must now turn to consider the physical 
aspect of the question. 

Since sounds are produced by vibrations, it is natural to 
suppose that the simpler sounds, viz. musical notes, correspond to 
pertodic vibrations, that is to say, vibrations which after a certain 
interval of time, called the period, repeat themselves with perfect 
regularity. And this, with a limitation presently to be noticed, 
1s true. 


11. Many contrivances may be proposed to illustrate the 
generation of a musical note. One of the simplest is a revolving 
wheel whose milled edge is pressed against a card. Each 
projection as it strikes the card gives a slight tap, whose regular 
recurrence, as the wheel turns, produces a note of definite pitch, 
rising in the scale, as the velocity of rotation increases. But the 
most appropriate instrument for the fundamental experiments on 
notes is undoubtedly the Siren, invented by Cagniard de la Tour. 
It consists essentially of a stiff disc, capable of revolving about its 
centre, and pierced with one or more sets of holes, arranged at 
equal intervals round the circumference of circles concentric with 
the disc. A windpipe in connection with bellows is presented 
perpendicularly to the disc, its open end being opposite to one of 
the circles, which contains a set of holes. When the bellows are 
worked, the stream of air escapes freely, if a hole is opposite to the 
end of the pipe; but otherwise it is obstructed. As the disc turns, 
a succession of puffs of air escape through it, until, when the 
velocity is sufficient, they blend into a note, whose pitch rises 
continually with the rapidity of the puffs. We shall have occasion 
later to describe more elaborate forms of the Siren, but for our 
immediate purpose the present simple arrangement will suffice. 


12. One of the most important facts in the whole science is 
exemplified by the Siren—namely, that the pitch of a note depends 
upon the period of its vibration. The size and shape of the holes, 
the force of thé wind, and other elements of the problem may be 
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varied; but if the number of puffs in a given time, such as one 
second, remains unchanged, so also does the pitch. We may even 
dispense with wind altogether, and produce a note by: allowing 
the corner of a card to tap against the edges of the holes, as they 
revolve; the pitch will still be the same. Observation of other 
sources of sound, such as vibrating solids, leads to the same con- 
clusion, though the difficulties are often such as to render 
necessary rather refined experimental methods. 

But in saying that pitch depends upon period, there 
lurks an ambiguity, which deserves attentive consideration, 
as it will lead us to a point of great importance. If a 
variable quantity be periodic in any time 7, it is also periodic 
in the times 27, 37, &c. Conversely, a recurrence within a given 
period 7, does not exclude a more rapid recurrence within 
periods which are the aliquot parts of 7. It would appear 
accordingly that a vibration really recurring in the time 47 (for 
example) may be regarded as having the period 7, and therefore 
by the law just laid down as producing a note of the pitch defined 
by 7. The force of this consideration cannot be entirely evaded by 
defining as the period the least time required to bring about a 
repetition. In the first place, the necessity of such a restriction 
is in itself almost sufficient to shew that we have not got to the 
root of the matter; for although a right to the period t may be 
denied to a vibration repeating itself rigorously within a time 47, 
yet it must be allowed to a vibration that may differ indefinitely 
little therefrom. In the Siren experiment, suppose that in one 
of the circles of holes containing an even number, every alternate 
hole is displaced along the are of the circle by the same amount. 
The displacement may be made so small that no change can be 
detected in the resulting note; but the periodic time on which 
the pitch depends has been doubled. And secondly it is evident 
from the nature of periodicity, that the superposition on a vibra- 
tion of period 7, of others having periods 37, 47...&¢., does not 
disturb the period +, while yet it cannot be supposed that the 
addition of the new elements has left the quality of the sound un- 
changed. Moreover, since the pitch is not affected by their 
presence, how do we know that elements of the shorter periods 
were not there from the beginning? 


13. These considerations lead us to expect remarkable rela- 
tions between the notes whose periods are as the reciprocals of the 
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natural numbers. Nothing can be easier than to investigate the 
question by means of the Siren. Imagine two circles of holes, the 
inner containing any convenient number, and the outer twice as 
many. Then at whatever speed the disc may turn, the period of 
the vibration engendered by blowing the first set will necessarily 
be the double of that belonging to the second. On making the 
experiment the two notes are found to stand to each other in 
the relation of octaves; and we conclude that in passing from any 
note to its octave, the frequency of vibration is doubled. A similar 
method of experimenting shews, that to the ratio of periods 3:1 
corresponds the interval known to musicians as the twelfth, made 
up of an octave and a fifth; to the ratio of 4:1, the double 
octave ; and to the ratio 5 : 1, the interval made up of two octaves 
and a major third. In order to obtain the intervals of the fifth 
and third themselves, the ratios must be made 3:2 and 5:4 
respectively. 


14. From these experiments it appears that if two notes 
stand to one another in a fixed relation, then, no matter at what 
part of the scale they may be situated, their periods are in a 
certain constant ratio characteristic of the relation. .The same 
may be said of their frequencies’, or the number of vibrations 
which they execute in a given time. The ratio 2:1 is thus 
characteristic of the octave interval. If we wish to combine 
two intervals,—for instance, starting from a given note, to take 
a step of an octave and then another of a fifth in the same 
direction, the corresponding ratios must be compounded : 

Be hea 

ns oe 
The twelfth part of an octave is represented by the ratio V2 : 1, 
for this is the step which repeated twelve times leads to an 
octave above the starting point. If we wish to have a measure 
of intervals in the proper sense, we must take not the character- 
istic ratio itself, but the logarithm of that ratio. Then, and then 
only, will the measure of a compound interval be the sum of the 
measures of the components. 


1 A single word to denote the number of vibrations executed in the unit of time 
is indispensable : I know no better than ‘frequency,’ which was used in this sense 
by Young. The same word is employed by Prof. Everett in his excellent edition 
of Deschanel’s Natyral Philosophy. 
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15. From the intervals of the octave, fifth, and third con- 
sidered above, others known to musicians may be derived. The 
difference of an octave and a fifth is called a fourth, and has the © 
ratio be, =i. This process of subtracting an interval from 
the octave is called inverting it. By inverting the major third 
we obtain the minor sixth. Again, by subtraction of a major 
third from a fifth we obtain the minor third; and from this by 
inversion the major sixth. The following table exhibits side by 
side the names of the intervals and the corresponding ratios of 
frequencies : 


OCtaVe'ts ae ctanditeas at tetas 2a 
PW itthy7., foe tresee dat carters pA 4 
Fourthidic satscei cae ee 4:3 
Major-Ubirding.-esacai cen 5:4 
DINO Sixt. een chacs on nacee S25 
Minorel bird = se. 2sesess<ccte 6:5 
MajoreSisth 4 .ircde. ses tere 523 


These are all the consonant intervals comprised within the 
limits of the octave. It will be remarked that the corresponding 
ratios are all expressed by means of small whole numbers, and 
that this is more particularly the case four the more consonant 
intervals. 

The notes whose frequencies are multiples of that of a given 
one, are called its harmonics, and the whole series constitutes 
a harmonic scale. As is well known to violinists, they may all 
be obtained from the same string by touching it lightly with the 
finger at certain points, while the bow is drawn. 

The establishment of the connection between musical intervals 
and definite ratios of frequency—a fundamental point in Acoustics 
—is due to Mersenne (1636). It was indeed known to the 
Greeks in what ratios the lengths of strings must be changed 
in order to obtain the octave and fifth; but Mersenne demon- 
strated the law connecting the length of a string with the period 
of its vibration, and made the first determination of the actual 
rate of vibration of a known musical note. 


16. On any note taken as a key-note, or tonic, a diatonic 
scale may be founded, whose derivation we now proceed to ex- 
plain. If the key-note, whatever may be its absolute pitch, be 
called Do, the fifth above or dominant is Sol, and the fifth below 
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or subdominant is Fa. The common chord on any note is pro- 
duced by combining it with its major third, and fifth, giving the 
: 5 

ratios of frequency 1 Fi ee or 4:5:6. Now if we take the 
common chord on the tonic, on the dominant, and on the sub- 
dominant, and transpose them when necessary into the octave 
lying immediately above the tonic, we obtain notes whose fre- 
quencies arranged in order of magnitude are: 

Dor Re Min Ba Sol) La, Si Do 

9 5 4, a, 5 15 
1 = 2 Ee 
2 8’ A? Oe GO)” 32 8 ? 2. 

Here the common chord on Do is Do—Mi—Sol, with the 


ratios 1 ve eee the chord on Sol is Sol—Si—Re, with the ratios 


7: 
3 
315, 9 = and the chord on Fa is Fa—La—Do, 


5 
3°83 P2xgqli7: 
still with the same ratios. The scale is completed by repeating 
these notes above and below at intervals of octaves. 

If we take as our Do, or key-note, the lower ¢ of a tenor voice, 
the diatonic scale will be 

c d e f g a b Ce 

Usage differs slightly as to the mode of distinguishing the 
different octaves; in what follows I adopt the notation of Helm- 
holtz. The octave below the one just referred to is written with 
capital letters—C, D, &c.; the next below that with a suffix— 
C,D, &c.; and the one beyond that with a double suffix—C,, &c. 
On the other side accents denote elevation by an octave—c’, c”, 
&c. The notes of the four strings of a violin are written in this 
notation, g—d’—a’—e”. The middle c of the pianoforte is ¢’, 
[In French notation c’ is denoted by ut,.] 


17. With respect to an absolute standard of pitch there has 
been no uniform practice. At the Stuttgard conference in 1834, 
ce’ =264 complete vibrations per second was recommended. This 
corresponds to a’=440. The French pitch makes a’=435. In 
Handel’s time the pitch was much lower. If ¢’ were taken at 256 
or 2°, all the c’s would have frequencies represented by powers 
of 2. This pitch is usually adopted by physicists and acoustical 
instrument makers, and has the advantage of simplicity. 

The determination ab initio of the frequency of a given note is 
an operation requiring some care. The simplest method in prin- 
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ciple is by means of the Siren, which is driven at such a rate as to 
give a note in unison with the given one. The number of turns 
effected by the dise in one second is given by a counting apparatus, 
which can be thrown in and out of gear at the beginning and end 
of a measured interval of time. This multiplied by the number of 
effective holes gives the required frequency. The consideration of 
other methods admitting of greater accuracy must be deferred. 


18. So long as we keep to the diatonic scale of c, the notes 
above written are all that are required in a musical composition. 
But it is frequently desired to change the key-note. Under these 
circumstances a singer with a good natural ear, accustomed to 
perform without accompaniment, takes an entirely fresh departure, 
constructing a new diatonic scale on the new key-note. In this 
way, after a few changes of key, the original scale will be quite 
departed from, and an immense variety of notes be used. On an 
instrument with fixed notes like the piano and organ such a 
multiplication is impracticable, and some compromise is necessary 
in order to allow the same note to perform different functions. 
This is not the place to discuss the question at any length; we 
will therefore take as an illustration the simplest, as well as the 
commonest case—modulation into the key of the dominant. 

By definition, the diatonic scale of ¢ consists of the common 
chords founded on c, g and f. In like manner the scale of g con- 
sists of the chords founded on g,d andc. The chords of ¢ and g 
are then common to the two scales; but the third and fifth of d 


introduce new notes. The third of d written ft has a frequency 

Ge br 45 : . 

8 x i = 39° and is far removed from any note in the scale of c. 
(3) 


But the fifth of d, with a frequency - x : = a : 


from a, whose frequency is a In ordinary keyed instruments the 


interval between the two, represented by 7 and called a comma, 


differs but little 


is neglected, and the two notes by a suitable compromise or 
temperament are identified. 


19. Various systems of temperament have been used; the 
simplest and that now most generally used, or at least aimed at, 
is the equal temperament. On referring to the table of frequencies 
for the diatonic scale, it will be seen that the intervals from Do to 
Re, from Re to Mi, from Fa to Sol, from Sol to La, and from La 
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to Si, are nearly the same, being represented by 4 or we while the 


intervals from Mi to Fa and from Si to Do, represented by are 


about half as much. The equal temperament treats these ap- 
proximate relations as exact, dividing the octave into twelve equal 
parts called mean semitones. From these twelve notes the diatonic 
scale belonging to any key may be selected according to the 
following rule. Taking the key-note as the first, fill up the series 
with the third, fifth, sixth, eighth, tenth, twelfth and thirteenth 
notes, counting upwards. In this way all difficulties of modulation 
are avoided, as the twelve notes serve as well for one key as for 
another. But this advantage is obtained at a sacrifice of true 
intonation. The equal temperament third, being the third part of 
an octave, is represented by the ratio 2:1, or approximately 
1:2599, while the true third is 1:25. The tempered third is thus 
higher than the true by the interval 126 : 125. The ratio of the 
tempered fifth may be obtained from the consideration that seven 
semitones make a fifth, while twelve go to an octave. The ratio is 


therefore 277 : 1, which = 14983. The tempered fifth is thus too 
low in the ratio 14983: 1°5, or approximately 881: 882. This 
error 1s insignificant; and even the error of the third is not of 
much consequence in quick music on instruments like the piano- 
forte. But when the notes are held, as in the harmonium and 
organ, the consonance of chords is materially impaired. 


20. The following Table, giving the twelve notes of the chro- 
matic scale according to the system of equal temperament, will be 
convenient for reference’. The standard employed is a’ = 440; in 


(@; Q (GC | c ¢c’ ree el” | qt 


“l / 


C 16°35 | 32°70 | 65°41 | 130°8 | 261-7 | 523-3 | 1046°6 | 2093-2 
Ct | 17:32 | 34°65 | 69°30 | 138°6 | 277-2 | 544-4 | 1108°8 | 2217-7 
D | 18°35 | 36°71 73°42 | 146°8 | 293°7 | 587-4 | 1174°8 | 2349-6 
DE | 19°44 | 38:89 77°79 | 155°6 | 311:2 | 622°3 | 12446 | 2489°3 
E 20°60 | 41°20 82°41 | 164°8 | 329°7 | 659°3 | 13186 | 26373 
| F | 21°82 | 43°65 731 | 174°6 | 349°2 | 698°5 | 1397:0 | 2794°0 
FE | 23°12 | 46-25 92°50 | 185:0 | 370:0 | 740°0 | 1480-0 | 2960-1 
| G 24°50 | 49:00 98:00 | 196:0 | 392:0 | 784:0 | 1568-0 31360 
| Gt | 25°95 | 51°91 | 103°8 207°6 | 415:°3 | 830°6 | 1661°2 | 3322°5 
| A 27°50 | 55:00 | 110:0 220-0 | 4400 | 880°0 | 1760:0 | 3520-0 
| AZ | 29°13 | 58:27 | 1165 233°1 | 466:2 | 932°3 | 1864°6 | 3729°2 | 
B | 30°86 | 61°73 | 123°5 246°9 | 493°9 | 987°7 | 1975°5 | 3951°0 


1 Zamminer, Dig Musik und die musikalischen Instrumente. Giessen, 1855. 
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order to adapt the Table to any other absolute pitch, it is only 
necessary to multiply throughout by the proper constant. 

The ratios of the intervals of the equal temperament scale are 
given below (Zamminer) :— 


Note. Frequency. Note. Frequency. 
: = 100000 fe 917 =1-41421 
ct 2 F = 1.05946 g 27 =1-49831 
d 27 =1-12946 gt 217 =1-58740 
dt 217 =1-18921 a 212 =1-68179 
e 217 =1-25992 at 227 = 1-78180 
f 917 = 1-33484 b 912 =1-88775 
c’ = 2000 


21. Returning now for a moment to the physical aspect of the 
question, we will assume, what we shall afterwards prove to be 
true within wide limits—that, when two or more sources of sound 
agitate the air simultaneously, the resulting disturbance at any 
point in the external air, or in the ear-passage, is the simple sum 
(in the extended geometrical sense) of what would be caused by 
each source acting separately. Let us consider the disturbance 
due to a simultaneous sounding of a note and any or all of its 
harmonics. By definition, the complex whole forms a note having 
the same period (and therefore pitch) as its gravest element. We 
have at present no criterion by which the two can be distinguished, 
or the presence of the higher harmonics recognised. And yet —in 
the case, at any rate, where the component sounds have an inde- 
pendent origin—it is usually not difficult to detect them by the 
ear, so as to effect an analysis of the mixture. This is as much as 
to say that a strictly periodic vibration may give rise to a sensa- 
tion which is not simple, but susceptible of further analysis. In 
point of fact, it has long been known to musicians that under 
certain circumstances the harmonics of a note may be heard along 
with it, even when the note is due to a single source, such as a 
vibrating string; but the significance of the fact was not under- 
stood. Since attention has been drawn to the subject, it has been 
proved (mainly by the labours of Ohm and Helmholtz) that almost 
all musical notes are highly compound, consisting in fact of the 
notes of a harmonic scale, from which in particular cases one or 
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more members may be missing. The reason of the uncertainty 
and difficulty of the analysis will be touched upon presently. 


22. That kind of note which the ear cannot further resolve is 
called by Helmholtz in German a ‘ton.’ Tyndall and other recent 
writers on Acoustics have adopted ‘tone’ as an English equivalent, 
—a practice which will be followed in the present work. The 
thing is so important, that a convenient word is almost a matter 
of necessity. Notes then are in general made up of tones, the 
pitch of the note being that of the gravest tone which it contains. 


23. In strictness the quality of pitch must be attached in the 
first instance to simple tones only ; otherwise the difficulty of dis- 
continuity before referred to presents itself. The slightest change 
in the nature of a note may lower its pitch by a whole octave, as 
was exemplified in the case of the Siren. We should now rather 
say that the effect of the slight displacement of the alternate 
holes in that experiment was to introduce a new feeble tone an 
octave lower than any previously present. This is sufficient to 
alter the period of the whole, but the great mass of the sound 
remains very nearly as before. 

In most musical notes, however, the fundamental or gravest 
tone is present in sufficient intensity to impress its character on 
the whole. The effect of the harmonic overtones is then to modify 
the quality or character’ of the note, independently of pitch. 
That such a distinction exists is well known. The notes of a violin, 
tuning fork, or of the human voice with its different vowel sounds, 
&e., may all have the same pitch and yet differ independently of 
loudness; and though a part of this difference is due to accom- 
panying noises, which are extraneous to their nature as notes, still 
there is a part which is not thus to be accounted for. Musical 
notes may thus be classified as variable in three ways: First, pitch. 
This we have already sufficiently considered. Secondly, character, 
depending on the proportions in which the harmonic overtones are 
combined with the fundamental: and thirdly, loudness. This has 
to be taken last, because the ear is not capable of comparing 
(with any precision) the loudness of two notes which differ much 
in pitch or character. We shall indeed in a future chapter give a 
mechanical measure of the intensity of sound, including in one 
system all gradations of pitch; but this is nothing to the point. 


1 German, ‘Klangfarbe’—French, ‘timbre.’ The word ‘character’ is used in 
this sense by Everett. 


ee 


We are here concerned with the intensity of the sensation of 
sound, not with a measure of its physical cause. The difference of 
loudness is, however, at once recognised as one of more or less; so 
that we have hardly any choice but to regard it as dependent 
ceteris paribus on the magnitude of the vibrations concerned. 
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24. We have seen that a musical note, as such, is due to a 
vibration which is necessarily periodic; but the converse, it is 
evident, cannot be true without limitation. A periodic repetition 
of a noise at intervals of a second—for instance, the ticking of a 
clock—would not result in a musical note, be the repetition ever 
so perfect. In such a case we may say that the fundamental tone 
lies outside the limits of hearing, and although some of the 
harmonic overtones would fall within them, these would not give 
rise to a musical note or even to a chord, but to a noisy mass of 
sound like that produced by striking simultaneously the twelve 
notes of the chromatic scale. The experiment may be made with 
the Siren by distributing the holes quite irregularly round the 
circumference of a circle, and turning the disc with a moderate 
velocity. By the construction of the instrument, everything 
recurs after each complete revolution. 


25. The principal remaining difficulty in the theory of notes 
and tones, is to explain why notes are sometimes analysed by the 
ear into tones, and sometimes not. If a note is really complex, 
why is not the fact immediately and certainly perceived, and the 
components disentangled? The feebleness of the harmonic over- 
tones is not the reason, for, as we shall see at a later stage of our 
inquiry, they are often of surprising loudness, and play a prominent 
part in music. On the other hand, if a note is sometimes perceived 
as a whole, why does not this happen always? These questions 
have been carefully considered by Helmholtz?, with a tolerably 
satisfactory result.. The difficulty, such as it is, is not peculiar to 
Acoustics, but may be paralleled in the cognate science of Physio- 
logical Optics. 

The knowledge of external things which we derive from the 
indications of our senses, is for the most part the result of inference. 
When an object is before us, certain nerves in our retin are 
excited, and certain sensations are produced, which we are 
accustomed to associate with the object, and we forthwith infer its 
presence. In the case of an unknown object the process is much 


1 Tonempfindungen, 3rd edition, p. 98. 
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the same. We interpret the sensations to which we are subject so 
as to form a pretty good idea of their exciting cause. From the 
slightly different perspective views received by the two eyes we 
infer, often by a highly elaborate process, the actual relief and 
distance of the object, to which we might otherwise have had no 
clue. These inferences are made with extreme rapidity and quite 
unconsciously. The whole life of each. one of us is a continued 
lesson in interpreting the signs presented to us, and in drawing 
conclusions as to the actualities outside. Only so far as we succeed 
in doing this, are our sensations of any use to us in the ordinary 
affairs of life. This being so, it is no wonder that the study of our 
sensations themselves falls into the background, and that subjective 
phenomena, as they are called, become exceedingly difficult of 
observation. As an instance of this, it is sufficient to mention the 
‘blind spot’ on the retina, which might @ priort have been 
expected to manifest itself as a conspicuous phenomenon, though 
as a fact probably not one person in a hundred million would find 
it out for themselves. The application of these remarks to the 
question in hand is tolerably obvious. In the daily use of our ears 
our object is to disentangle from the whole mass of sound that 
may reach us, the parts coming from sources which may interest 
us at the moment. When we listen to the conversation of a friend, 
we fix our attention on the sound proceeding from him and 
endeavour to grasp that as a whole, while we ignore, as far as 
possible, any other sounds, regarding them as an interruption. 
There are usually sufficient indications to assist us in making this 
partial analysis. When a man speaks, the whole sound of his 
voice rises and falls together, and we have no difficulty in recog- 
nising its unity. It would be no advantage, but on the contrary 
a great source of confusion, if we were to carry the analysis further, 
and resolve the whole mass of sound present into its component 
tones. Although, as regards sensation, a resolution into tones 
might be expected, the necessities of our position and the practice 
of our lives lead us to stop the analysis at the point, beyond 
which it would cease to be of service in deciphering our sensa- 
tions, considered as signs of external objects’. 
But it may sometimes happen that however much we may 
wish to form a judgment, the materials for doing so are absolutely 


1 Most probably the power of attending to the important and ignoring the 
unimportant part of our sensations is to a great extent inherited—to how great an 
extent we shall perhaps never know. 
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wanting. When a note and its octave are sounding close together 
and with perfect uniformity, there is nothing in our sensations to 
enable us to distinguish, whether the notes have a double or a 
single origin. In the mixture stop of the organ, the pressing down 
of each key admits the wind to a group of pipes, giving a note and 
its first three or four harmonics. The pipes of each group always 
sound together, and the result is usually perceived as a single 
note, although it does not proceed from a single source. 


26. The resolution of a note into its component tones is a 
matter of very different difficulty with different individuals. A 
considerable effort of attention is required, particularly at first ; 
and, until a habit has been formed, some external aid in the shape 
of a suggestion of what is to be listened for, is very desirable. 

The difficulty is altogether very similar to that of learning to 
draw. From the machinery of vision it might have been expected 
that nothing would be easier than to make, on a plane surface, a 
representation of surrounding solid objects; but experience shews 
that much practice is generally required. _ 

We shall return to the question of the analysis of notes at a 
later stage, after we have treated of the vibrations of strings, with 
the aid of which it is best elucidated; but a very instructive 
experiment, due originally to Ohm and improved by Helmholtz, 
may be given here. Helmholtz? took two bottles of the shape 
represented in the figure, one about twice as large as the other. 
These were blown by streams of air directed 
across the mouth and issuing from gutta-percha 
tubes, whose ends had been softened and pressed 
flat, so as to reduce the bore to the form of a 
narrow slit, the tubes being in connection with 
the same bellows. By pouring in water when 
the note is too low and by partially obstructing 
the mouth when the note is too high, the bottles 
may be made to give notes with the exact 
interval of an octave, such as b and b’.. The 
larger bottle, blown alone, gives a somewhat muffled sound similar 
in character to the vowel U; but, when both bottles are blown, 
the character of the resulting sound is sharper, resembling rather 
the vowel O. For a short time after the notes had been heard 
separately Helmholtz was able to distinguish them in the mixture ; 


1 Tonempfindungen, p. 109. 
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but as the memory of their separate impressions faded, the higher 
note seemed by degrees to amalgamate with the lower, which at 
the same time became louder and acquired a sharper character, 
This blending of the two notes may take place even when the high 
note is the louder. 


27, Seeing now that notes are usually compound, and that 
only a particular sort called tones are incapable of further analysis, 
we are led to inquire what is the physical characteristic of tones, 
to which they owe their peculiarity? What sort of periodic vibra- 
tion is it, which produces a simple tone? According to what 
mathematical function of the time does the pressure vary in 
the passage of the ear? No question in Acoustics can be more 
important. 

The simplest periodic functions with which mathematicians 
are acquainted are the circular functions, expressed by a sine or 
cosine; indeed there are no others at all approaching them in 
simplicity. They may be of any period, and admitting of no 
other variation (except magnitude), seem well adapted to produce 
simple tones. Moreover it has been proved by Fourier, that the 
most general single-valued periodic function can be resolved into 
a series of circular functions, having periods which are submultiples 
of that of the given function. Again, it is a consequence of the 
general theory of vibration that the particular type, now suggested 
as corresponding to a simple tone, is the only one capable of 
preserving its integrity among the vicissitudes which it may 
have to undergo. Any other kind is liable to a sort of physical 
analysis, one part being differently affected from another. If the 
analysis within the ear proceeded on a different principle from that 
effected according to the laws of dead matter outside the ear, 
the consequence would be that a sound originally simple might 
become compound on its way to the observer. There is no reason 
to suppose that anything of this sort actually happens. When it 
is added that according to all the ideas we can form on the subject, 
the analysis within the ear must take place by means of a physical 
machinery, subject to the same laws as prevail outside, it will be 
seen that a strong case has been made out for regarding tones as 
due to vibrations expressed by circular functions. We are not 
however left entirely to the guidance of general considerations like 
these. In the chapter on the vibration of strings, we shall see 
that in many cases theory informs us beforehand of the nature of 
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the vibration executed by a string, and in particular whether any 
specified simple vibration is a component or not. Here we have 
a decisive test. It is found by experiment that, whenever according 
to theory any simple vibration is present, the corresponding tone 
can be heard, but, whenever the simple vibration is absent, then 
the tone cannot be heard. We are therefore justified im asserting 
that simple tones and vibrations of a circular type are indissolubly 
connected. This law was discovered by Ohm. 


CHAPTER II. 
HARMONIC MOTIONS. 


28. THE vibrations expressed by a circular function of the 
time and variously designated as simple, pendulous, or harmonic, 
are so important in Acoustics that we cannot do better than devote 
a chapter to their consideration, before entering on the dynamical 
part of our subject. The quantity, whose variation constitutes 
the ‘vibration,’ may be the displacement of a particle measured 
in a given direction, the pressure at a fixed point in a fluid 
medium, and so on. In any case denoting it by u, we have 


= 4 COS (= - c) IRCA Sai rR NG (1), 


in which a denotes the amplitude, or extreme value of.w; 7 is 
the periodic time, or period, after the lapse of which the values 
of w recur; and e determines the phase of the vibration at the 
moment from which ¢ is measured. 

Any number of harmonic vibrations of the same period affect- 
ing a variable quantity, compound into another of the same type, 
whose elements are determined as follows: 


w= Ea cos (= — c) 


Qt Wie : 
= cos — Ya cos e+ sin —— da sine 
Te fe 


=P COS ea — a). BP Ate aes oes ate Ting hae (2), 

T 
if r = {(Sa cos €)? + (Basin €)'}F 0... cecceseeesenees (3), 
and tan O.= La sin €+ DW COS € es sssecseseeeeeeeee seseeeees (4). 
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For example, let there be two components, 
Q2rt, 
w= aeos (= ~ ) +a! eos (= —e'); 
T Te 


then r= {a?+a?+ 2aa’ cos (€—e')}F seeeseeeceeeeeeeeee es (5), 
in e+a’sin € 

fain 0 ae (6). 
@ cos €+ a’ Cos € 


Particular cases may be noted. If the phases of the two com- 
ponents agree, 


u=(a+a’) cos (m=). 
If the phases differ by half a period, 
u = (a— a) cos (=-.) ; 


so that if a’ =a, u vanishes. In this case the vibrations are often 
said to interfere, but the expression is rather misleading. Two 
sounds may very properly be said to interfere, when they together 
cause silence; but the mere superposition of two vibrations 
(whether rest is the consequence, or not) cannot properly be so 
called. At least if this be interference, it is difficult to say what 
non-interference can be. It will appear in the course of this 
work that when vibrations exceed a certain intensity they no 
longer compound by mere addition; this mutual action might 
more properly be called interference, but it is a phenomenon 
of a totally different nature from that with which we are now 
dealing. 

Again, if the phases differ by a quarter or by three-quarters of 
a period, cos (¢ — e’) =0, and 

r={a? +a}, 

Harmonic vibrations of given period may be represented 
by lines drawn from a pole, the lengths of the lines being pro- 
portional to the amplitudes, and the inclinations to the phases 
of the vibrations. The resultant of any number of harmonic 
vibrations is then represented by the geometrical resultant of 
the corresponding lines. For example, if they are disposed 


symmetrically round the pole, the resultant of the lines, or 
vibrations, is zero. 


29. If we measure off along an axis of « distances pro- 
portional to the time, and take w for an ordinate, we obtain the 
harmonic curve, or curve of sines, 
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nN 


where 2, called the wave-length, is written in place of +, both 
quantities denoting the range of the independent variable corre- 
sponding to a complete recurrence of the function. The harmonic 
curve is thus the locus of a point subject at once to a uniform 
motion, and to a harmonic vibration in a perpendicular direc- 
tion. In the next chapter we shall see that the vibration of a 
tuning fork is simple harmonic; so that if an excited tuning 
fork be moved with uniform velocity parallel to the line of its 
handle, a tracing point attached to the end of one of its prongs 
describes a harmonic curve, which may be obtained in a permanent 
form by allowing the tracing point to bear gently on a piece of 
smoked paper. In Fig. 2 the continuous lines are two harmonic 
curves of the same wave-length and amplitude, but of different 


Qarx 
u =a cos (|———e}, 


phases; the dotted curve represents half their resultant, being 
the locus of points midway between those in which the two 
curves are met by any ordinate. 


30. If two harmonic vibrations of different periods coexist, 
27t 
uw = a COs (=- c) + a’ cos (Se é) : 
a T 


The resultant cannot here be represented as a simple harmonic 
motion with other elements. If andr’ be incommensurable, the 
value of w never recurs; but, if + and 7’ be in the ratio of two 
whole numbers, w recurs after the lapse of a time equal to the 
least common multiple of r and 7’; but the vibration is not 
simple harmonic. For example, when a note and its fifth are 
sounding together, the vibration recurs after a time equal to 
twice the period of the graver. 
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One case of the composition of harmonic vibrations of different 
periods is worth special discussion, namely, when the difference 
of the periods is small. If we fix our attention on the course 
of things during an interval of time including merely a few 
periods, we see that the two vibrations are nearly the same as 
if their periods were absolutely equal, in which case they would, 
as we know, be equivalent to another simple harmonic vibration 
of the same period. For a few periods then the resultant 
motion is approximately simple harmonic, but the same har- 
monic will not continue to represent it for long. The vibration 
having the shorter period continually gains on its fellow, thereby 
altering the difference of phase on which the elements of the 
resultant depend. For simplicity of statement let us suppose 
that the two components have equal amplitudes, frequencies 
represented by m and n, where m—vn is small, and that when 
first observed their phases agree. At this moment their effects 
conspire, and the resultant has an amplitude double of that of 
the components. But after a time 1+2(m—n) the vibration 
m will have gained half a period relatively to the other; and 
the two, being now in complete disagreement, neutralize each 
other. After a further interval of time equal to that above 
named, m will have gained altogether a whole vibration, and 
complete accordance is once more re-established. The resultant 
motion is therefore approximately simple harmonic, with an 
amplitude not constant, but varying from zero to twice that of 
the components, the frequency of these alterations being m—n. 
If two tuning forks with frequencies 500 and 501 be equally 
excited, there is every second a rise and fall of sound corre- 
sponding to the coincidence or opposition of their vibrations. 
This phenomenon is called beats. We do not here fully discuss 
the question how the ear behaves in the presence of vibrations 
having nearly equal frequencies, but it is obvious that if the motion 
in the neighbourhood of the ear almost cease. for a considerable 
fraction of a second, the sound must appear to fall. For reasons 
that will afterwards appear, beats are best heard when the in- 
terfering sounds are simple tones. Consecutive notes of the 
stopped diapason of the organ shew the phenomenon very 
_ well, at least in the lower parts of the scale. A permanent inter- 
ference of two notes may be obtained by mounting two stopped 
organ pipes of similar construction and identical pitch side by 
side on the same wind chest. The vibrations of the two pipes 
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adjust themselves to complete opposition, so that at a little 
distance nothing can be heard, except the hissing of the wind, 
If by a rigid wall between the two pipes one sound could be 
cut off, the other would be instantly restored. Or the balance, 
on which silence depends, may be upset by connecting the ear 
with a tube, whose other end lies close to the mouth of one of the 
pipes. 

By means of beats two notes may be tuned to unison with 
great exactness. The object is to make the beats as slow as 
possible, since the number of beats in a second is equal to the 
difference of the frequencies of the notes. Under favourable 
circumstances beats so slow as one in 30 seconds may be recog- 
nised, and would indicate that the higher note gains only two 
vibrations a minute on the lower. Or it might be desired merely 
to ascertain the difference of the frequencies of two notes nearly 
in unison, in which case nothing more is necessary than to count 
the number of beats. It will be remembered that the difference 
of frequencies does not determine the interval between the two 
notes; that depends on the ratio of frequencies. Thus the 
rapidity of the beats given by two notes nearly in unison is 
doubled, when both are taken an exact octave higher. 

Analytically 

u=a_cos (2armt — e) +a’ cos (2rnt — ¢’), 
where m— 7 is small. 

Now cos (2ant — e’) may be written 

cos {2armt — 2a (m —n)t —€}, 
and we have 


b = COs (Dammit OE) lassie svicrvwsiwesetess (1), 
where r= a? +a? + 2aa’ cos {27 (m—n)t+e —é}...... (2), 
tan 6 = “ain et sin {2r(m—n)it+e} (3). 


acose+a cos {2r(m—n)t+e} 

The resultant vibration may thus be considered as harmonic 
with elements r and 6, which are not constant but slowly varying 
functions of the time, having the frequency m—n. The ampli- 
tude r is at its maximum when 


cos {2r(m—n)t+e —e} =+1, 
and at its minimum when 
cos {2a (m—n) t+ —e} =—1, 


the corresponding values being a +a’ and a — a’ respectively. 
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31. Another case of great importance is the composition of 
vibrations corresponding to a tone and its harmonies. It is known 
that the most general single-valued finite periodic function can 
be expressed by a series of simple harmonics— 


n=0 Qarnt 
U= Ay) + 2-1 Mn COS ( 


a theorem usually quoted as Fourier’s. Analytical proofs will be 
found in Todhunter’s Integral Calculus and Thomson and Tait’s 
Natural Philosophy ; and a line of argument almost if not quite 
amounting to a demonstration will be given later in this work. 
A few remarks are all that will be required here. 

Fourier’s theorem is not obvious. A vague notion is not un- 
common that the infinitude of arbitrary constants in the series 
of necessity endows it with the capacity of representing an arbi- 
trary periodic function. That this is an error will be apparent, 
when it is observed that the same argument would apply equally, 
if one term of the series were omitted; in which case the ex- 
pansion would not in general be possible. 

Another point worth notice is that simple harmonics are not 
the only functions, in a series of which it is possible to expand 
one arbitrarily given. Instead of the simple elementary term 


(am ) 
cos | ———_— e,,}, 
T 


. 2ant oe arnt ) 
ee en) 9 °° ( asi aul 


formed by adding a similar one in the same phase of half the 


amplitude and period. It is evident that these terms would 
serve as well as the others; for 


(Fam ) 2Qarnt ) 1 (Aant 
cos | ——— —e,, | = 4cos ( —— — €,) + = cos = én) 
T T 2 T 


we might take 


hol 


so that each term in Fourier’s series, and therefore the sum of 
the series, can be expressed by means of the double elementary 
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terms now suggested. This is mentioned here, because students, 
not being acquainted with other expansions, may imagine that 
simple harmonic functions are by nature the only ones qualified 
to be the elements in the development of a periodic function. 
The reason of the preeminent importance of Fourier’s series in 
Acoustics is the mechanical one referred to in the preceding 
chapter, and to be explained more fully hereafter, namely, that, 
in general, simple harmonic vibrations are the only kind that are 
propagated through a vibrating system without suffering decom- 
position. 


32. As in other cases of a similar character, e.g. Taylor’s 
theorem, if the possibility of the expansion be known, the co- 
efficients may be determined by a comparatively simple process. 
We may write (1) of § 31 


w= A+ >i, An cos . + >", By, sin tees aby 


Multiplying by cos (2nzt/T) or sin (Qnzt/r), and integrating 
over a complete period from ¢=0 to ¢=7, we find 


me Sr pl Neca daneaiaiens (2). 
B,== {usin de 
Ts 0 i 
An immediate integration gives 
Ah ypc 
A, == i INGEN Se NR So RII at A (3), 
TJO 


indicating that A, is the mean value of u throughout the period. 

The degree of convergency in the expansion of u depends in 
general on the continuity of the function and its derivatives. 
The series formed by successive differentiations of (1) converge 
less and less rapidly, but still remain convergent, and arithmetical 
representatives of the differential coefficients of u, so long as 
these latter are everywhere finite. Thus (Thomson and Tait, 
§ 77), if all the derivatives up to the m™ inclusive be free 
from infinite values, the series for u is more convergent than 
one with 


for coefficients. 
a 
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32a. The general explanation of the beats heard when two 
pure tones nearly in unison are sounded simultaneously has been 
discussed in § 30. But the occurrence of beats is not confined to 
the case of approximate unison, at least when we have to deal 
with compound notes. Suppose for example that the interval 
is an octave. The graver note then usually includes a tone 
coincident in pitch with the fundamental tone of the higher note. 
If the interval be disturbed, the previously coincident tones 
separate from one another, and give rise to beats of the same 
frequency as if they existed alone. There is usually no difficulty 
in observing these beats; but if one or both of the component 
tones concerned be very faint, the aid of a resonator may be 
invoked. 
_ In general we may consider that each consonant interval is 
characterized by the coincidence of certain component tones, and 
if the interval be disturbed the previously coincident tones 
give rise to beats. Of course it may happen in any particular 
case that the tones which would coincide in pitch are absent from 
one or other of the notes. The disturbance of the interval 
would then, according to the above theory, not be attended 
by beats. In practice faint beats are usually heard; but the 
discussion of this phenomenon, as to which authorities are not 
entirely agreed, must be postponed. 


33. Another class of compounded vibrations, interesting from 
the facility with which they lend themselves to optical observa- 
tion, occur when two harmonic vibrations affecting the same par- 
ticle are executed in perpendicular directions, more especially 
when the periods are not only commensurable, but in the ratio 
of two small whole numbers. The motion is. then completely 
periodic, with a period not many times greater than those of the 
components, and the curve described is re-entrant. If wu and v 
be the co-ordinates, we may take 


u=acos(2rnt—e), v=bcos Qrn’'t............ (1). 


First let us suppose that the periods are equal, so that n’ =n; 
the elimination of ¢ gives for the equation of the curve described, 


Ue ue é ees 

aT Be gp COS Ee Si HO. sss eeeee sees (2), 
representing in general an ellipse, whose position and dimensions 
depend upon the amplitudes of the original vibrations and upon 


ae 
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the difference of their phases. If the phases differ by a quarter 
period, cos e=0, and the equation becomes 
ater 
a + Be = ig 
In this case the axes of the ellipse coincide with those of 
co-ordinates. If further the two components have equal ampli- 
tudes, the locus degenerates into the circle 
w+ v=, 
which is described with uniform velocity. This shews how a 
uniform circular motion may be analysed into two rectilinear 
harmonic motions, whose directions are perpendicular. 
If the phases of the components agree, e=0, and the ellipse 
degenerates into the coincident straight lines 


Wane 
Goes 


or if the difference of phase amount to half a period, into 


sf/0 


When the unison of the two vibrations is exact, the elliptic 
path remains perfectly steady, but im practice it will almost 
always happen that there is a slight difference between the 
periods. The consequence is that though a fixed ellipse represents 
the curve described with sufficient accuracy for a few periods, 
the ellipse itself gradually changes in correspondence with the 
alteration in the magnitude of «. It becomes therefore a matter 
of interest to consider the system of ellipses represented by (2), 
supposing a and 6 constants, but ¢ variable. 

__ Since the extreme values of u and v are +a, +b respectively, 
the ellipse is in all cases inscribed in the rectangle whose sides 
are 2a, 2b. Starting with the phases in agreement, or e=0, we 


have the ellipse coincident with the diagonal ~—7=0. As 


e increases from 0 to $7, the ellipse opens out until its equation 


becomes 
Uae ee 
atprtl 
From this point it closes up again, ultimately coinciding with 
the other diagonal - “+ 5 0, corresponding to the increase of ¢ from 


4 tom. After this, as e ranges from 7 to 2rr, the ellipse retraces 
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its course until it again coincides with the first diagonal. The 
sequence of changes is exhibited in Fig. 3. 


FIG.S3. 


The ellipse, having already four given tangents, is completely 
determined by its point of contact P (Fig. 4) with the line v=). 


F/G. 4. 
A P A 
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In order to connect this with e, it is sufficient to observe that 
when v=b, cos2rnt=1; and therefore w=acose. Now if the 
elliptic paths be the result of the superposition of two harmonic 
vibrations of nearly coincident pitch, e varies uniformly with the 
time, so that P itself executes a harmonic vibration along AA’ 
with a frequency equal to the difference of the two given fre- 
quencies. 


34, Lissajous' has shewn that this system of ellipses may be 
regarded as the different aspects of one and the same ellipse 
described on the surface of a transparent cylinder. In Fig. 5 


PLGA: 
1 Annales de Chimie (3) ux. 147, 1857. 
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AA’D’B represents the cylinder, of which AB’ is a plane section. 
Seen from an infinite distance in the direction of the common 
tangent at A to the plane sections, the cylinder is projected into a 
rectangle, and the ellipse into its diagonal. Suppose now that the 
cylinder turns upon its axis, carrying the plane section with it. 
Its own projection remains a constant rectangle in which the pro- 


Fal Ga > 


jection of the ellipse is inscribed. Fig. 6 represents the posi- 
tion of the cylinder after a rotation through a right angle. It 
appears therefore that by turning the cylinder round we obtain in 
succession all the ellipses corresponding to the paths described by 
a point subject to two harmonic vibrations of equal period and fixed 
amplitudes. Moreover if the cylinder be turned continuously 
with uniform velocity, which insures a harmonic motion for P, 
we obtain a complete representation of the varying orbit de- 
scribed by the point when the periods of the two components 
differ slightly, each complete revolution answering to a gain or 
loss of a single vibration. The revolutions of the cylinder are 
thus synchronous with the beats which would result from the 
composition of the two vibrations, if they were to act in the same 
direction. 


35. Vibrations of the kind here considered are very easily 
realized experimentally. A heavy pendulum-bob, hung from a 
fixed point by a long wire or string, describes ellipses under the 
action of gravity, which may in particular cases, according to the 
circumstances of projection, pass into straight lines or circles. 
But in order to see the orbits to the best advantage, it 1s necessary 
that they should be described so quickly that the impression 
on the retina made by the moving point at any part of its course 
has not time to fade materially, before the point comes round again 
to renew its action. This condition is fulfilled by the vibration of 
a silvered bead (giving by reflection a luminous point), which is 


1 By a vibration will always be meant in this work a complete cycle of changes, 
ot 
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attached to a straight metallic wire (such as a knitting-needle), 
firmly clamped in a vice at the lower end. When the system is set 
into vibration, the luminous point describes ellipses, which appear 
as fine lines of light. These ellipses would gradually contract in 
dimensions under the influence of friction until they subsided 
into a stationary bright point, without undergoing any other 
change, were it not that in all probability, owing to some want 
of symmetry, the wire has slightly differing periods according to 
the plane in which the vibration is executed. Under these cir- 
cumstances the orbit is seen to undergo the cycle of changes 
already explained. 


36. So far we have supposed the periods of the component 
vibrations to be equal, or nearly equal; the next case in order of 
simplicity is when one is the double of the other. We have 


u=a_cos (4nnt — e), v=bcos 2nmt. 
The locus resulting from the elimination of ¢ may be written 


u v = met vw 
“a cose(2%—1)+2sinet ./1—% ieee eden (1), 


which for all values of ¢ represents a curve inscribed in the rect- 
angle 2a, 2b. If«=0, or 7, we have 
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_ representing parabolas. Fig. 7 shews the various curves for the 
intervals of the octave, twelfth, and fifth. 

To all these systems Lissajous’ method of representation by 
the transparent cylinder is applicable, and when the relative 
phase is altered, whether from the different circumstances of 
projection in different cases, or continuously owing to a slight 
deviation from exactness in the ratio of the periods, the cylinder 
will appear to turn, so as to present to the eye different aspects of 
the same line traced on its surface. 


37. There is no difficulty in arranging a vibrating system so 
that the motion of a point shall consist of two harmonic vibrations 
in perpendicular planes, with their periods in any assigned ratio. 
The simplest is that known as Blackburn’s pendulum. A wire 
ACB is fastened at A and B, two fixed points at the same level. 
The bob P is attached to its middle point by another wire CP. 
For vibrations in the plane of the diagram, the point of suspension 
is practically C, provided that the wires are sufficiently stretched ; 
but for a motion perpendicular to this plane, the bob turns about 
D, carrying the wire ACB with it. The periods of vibration in 


the principal planes are in the ratio of the square roots of CP and 
DP. Thus if DC =3CP, the bob describes the figures of the 
octave. To obtain the sequence of curves corresponding to 
approximate unison, ACB must be so nearly tight, that CD is 


relatively small. | 
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38. Another contrivance called the kaleidophone was origin- 
ally invented by Wheatstone. A straight thin bar of steel carrying 
a bead at its upper end is fastened in a vice, as explained in a 
previous paragraph. If the section of the bar is square, or circular, 
the period of vibration is independent of the plane in which it is 
performed. But let us suppose that the section is a rectangle 
with unequal sides. The stiffness of the bar—the force with 
which it resists bending—is then greater in the plane of greater 
thickness, and the vibrations in this plane have the shorter period. 
By a suitable adjustment of the thicknesses, the two periods of 
vibration may be brought into any required ratio, and the cor- 
responding curve exhibited. 

The defect in this arrangement is that the same bar will give 
only one set of figures. In order to overcome this objection 
the following modification has been devised. A slip of steel is 
taken whose rectangular section is very elongated, so that as 
regards bending in one plane the stiffness is so great as to amount 
practically to rigidity. The bar is divided into two parts, and the 
broken ends reunited, the two pieces being turned on one another 
through a right angle, so that the plane, which contains the small 
thickness of one, contains the great thickness of the other. When 
the compound rod is clamped in a vice at a point below the junc- 
tion, the period of the vibration in one direction, depending almost 
entirely on the length of the upper piece, is nearly constant; but - 
that in the second direction may be controlled by varying the 
poimt at which the lower piece is clamped. 


39. In this arrangement the luminous point itself executes 
the vibrations which are to be observed; but in Lissajous’ form of 
the experiment, the point of light remains really fixed, while its 
vmage is thrown into apparent motion by means of successive 
reflection from two vibrating mirrors. A small hole in an opaque 
screen placed close to the flame of a lamp gives a point of light, 
which is observed after reflection in the mirrors by means of a. 
small telescope. The mirrors, usually of polished steel, are attached 
to the prongs of stout tuning forks, and the whole is so disposed 
that when the forks are thrown into vibration the luminous point 
appears to describe harmonic motions in perpendicular directions, 
owing to the angular motions of the reflecting surfaces. The 
amplitudes and periods of these harmonic motions depend upon 
those of the corresponding forks, and may be made such as to give 
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with enhanced brilliancy any of the figures possible with the 
kaleidophone. By a similar arrangement it is possible to project 
the figures on a screen. In either case they gradually contract as 


_the vibrations of the forks die away. 


40. The principles of this chapter have received an important 
application in the investigation of rectilinear periodic motions. 
When a point, for instance a particle of a sounding string, is 
vibrating with such a period as to give a note within the limits of 
hearing, its motion is much too rapid to be followed by the eye; 
so that, if it be required to know the character of the vibration, 
some indirect method must be adopted. The simplest, theo- 
retically, is to compound the vibration under examination with a 
uniform motion of translation in a perpendicular direction, as when 
a tuning-fork draws a harmonic curve on smoked paper. Instead 
of moving the vibrating body itself, we may make use of a revolv- 
ing mirror, which provides us with an wmage in motion. In this 
way we obtain a representation of the function characteristic of 
the vibration, with the abscissa proportional to time. 

But it often happens that the application of this method would 
be difficult or inconvenient. In such cases we may substitute for 
the uniform motion a harmonic vibration of suitable period in the 
same direction. To fix our ideas, let us suppose that the point, 
whose motion we wish to investigate, vibrates vertically with a 
period 7, and let us examine the result of combining with this a 
horizontal harmonic motion, whose period is some multiple of 7, 
say, nt. Take a rectangular piece of paper, and with axes parallel 
to its edges draw the curve representing the vertical motion (by 
setting off abscissee proportional to the time) on such a scale that 
the paper just contains n repetitions or waves, and then bend the 
paper round so as to form a cylinder, with a re-entrant curve run- 
ning round it. A point describing this curve in such a manner 
that it revolves uniformly about the axis of the cylinder will 
appear from a distance to combine the given vertical motion of 
period 7, with a horizontal harmonic motion of period nr. Con- 
versely therefore, in order to obtain the representative curve of 
the vertical vibrations, the cylinder containing the apparent path 
must be imagined to be divided along a generating line, and 
developed into a plane. There is less difficulty in conceiving the 
cylinder and the situation of the curve upon it, when the adjust- 
ment of the periods is not quite exact, for then the cylinder 

is 3 
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appears to turn, and the contrary motions serve to distinguish 
those parts of the curve which lie on its nearer and further face. 


41. The auxiliary harmonic motion is generally obtained 
optically, by means of an instrument called a vibration-microscope 
invented by Lissajous. One prong of a large tuning-fork carries 
a lens, whose axis is perpendicular to the direction of vibration ; 
and which may be used either by itself, or as the object-glass of 
a compound microscope formed by the addition of an eye-piece 
independently supported. In either case a stationary point is 
thrown into apparent harmonic motion along a line parallel to 
that of the fork’s vibration. 

The vibration-microscope may be applied to test the rigour 
and universality of the law connecting pitch and period. Thus 
it will be found that any point of a vibrating body which gives 
a pure musical note will appear to describe a re-entrant curve, 
when examined with a vibration-microscope whose note is in 
strict unison with its own. By the same means the ratios of 
frequencies characteristic of the consonant intervals may be 
verified; though for this latter purpose a more thoroughly 
acoustical method, to be described in a future chapter, may be 
preferred. 


42. Another method of examining the motion of a vibrating 
body depends upon the use of intermittent illumination’. Suppose, 
for example, that by means of suitable apparatus a series of 
electric sparks are obtained at regular intervals 7. A vibrating 
body, whose period is also 7, examined by the light of the sparks 
must appear at rest, because it can be seen only in one position. 
If, however, the period of the vibration differ from 7+ ever so 
little, the illuminated position varies, and the body will appear 
to vibrate slowly with a frequency which is the difference of that. 
of the spark and that of the body. The type of vibration ‘can 
then be observed with facility. 

The series of sparks can be obtained from an induction-coil, 
whose primary circuit is periodically broken by a vibrating fork, 
or by some other interrupter of sufficient regularity. But a better 
result is afforded by sunlight rendered intermittent with the aid of 
a fork, whose prongs carry two small plates of metal, parallel to 
the plane of vibration and close together. In each plate is a slit. 


1 Plateau, Bull. de VAcad. roy. de Belgique, t..111, p. 364, 1836. 
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parallel to the prongs of the fork, and so placed as to afford a 
free passage through the plates when the fork is at rest, or passing 
through the middle point of its vibrations. On the opening so 
formed, a beam of sunlight is concentrated by means of a burning- 
glass, and the object under examination is placed in the cone of 
rays diverging on the further side’. When the fork is made to 
: vibrate by an electro-magnetic arrangement, the illumination is cut 
off except when the fork is passing through its position of equi- 
librium, or nearly so. The flashes of light obtained by this method 
are not so instantaneous as electric sparks (especially when a 
jar is connected with the secondary wire of the coil), but in my 
experience the regularity is more perfect. Care should be taken 
to cut off extraneous light as far as possible, and the effect is then 
very striking. 

A similar result may be arrived at by looking at the vibrating 
body through a series of holes arranged in a circle on a revolving 
disc. Several series of holes may be provided on the same 
disc, but the observation is not satisfactory without some pro- 
vision for securing uniform rotation. 

Except with respect to the sharpness of definition, the result is 
the same when the period of the light is any multiple of that of 
the vibrating body. This point must be attended to when the 
revolving wheel is used to determine an unknown frequency. 

When the frequency of intermittence is an exact multiple of 
that of the vibration, the object is seen without apparent motion, 
but generally in more than one position. This condition of things 
is sometimes advantageous. 

% Similar effects arise when the frequencies of the vibrations 
and of the flashes are in the ratio of two small whole numbers. 
If, for example, the number of vibrations in a given time be half 
as great again as the number of flashes, the body will appear 
stationary, and in general double. 


42a. We have seen (§ 28) that the resultant of two isoperiodic 
vibrations of equal amplitude is wholly dependent upon their phase 
relation, and it is of interest to inquire what we are to expect 
from the composition of a large number (n) of equal vibrations 
of amplitude unity, of the same period, and of phases accidentally 
determined. The intensity of the resultant, represented by the 
square of the amplitude § 245, will of course depend upon the 


1 Tépler, Phil. Mag. Jan. 1867. 
, 3-—2 
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precise manner in which the phases are distributed, and may vary 
trom n? to zero. But is there a definite intensity which becomes 
more and more probable when n is increased without limit ? 

The nature of the question here raised is well illustrated by 
the special case in which the possible phases are restricted to two 
opposite phases. We may then conveniently discard the idea of 
phase, and regard the amplitudes as at random positive or negative. 
If all the signs be the same, the intensity is n?; if, on the other 
hand, there be as many positive as negative, the result is zero. 
But although the intensity may range from 0 to n’, the smaller 
values are more probable than the greater. 

The simplest part of the problem relates to what is called in 
the theory of probabilities the “expectation” of intensity, that 
is, the mean intensity to be expected after a great number of 
trials, in each of which the phases are taken at random. The 
chance that all the vibrations are positive is (4)", and thus the 
expectation of intensity corresponding to this contingency is 
(4)”.n?. In like manner the expectation corresponding to the 
number of positive vibrations being (n — 1) is 


($)"n (n — 2), 
and so on. The whole expectation of intensity is thus 
n(n—1) 


{lem +n (v2 +9 OS) (nay 
n(n—1)(n—2 
— (nor +. bites (1). 


Now the sum of the (n + 1) terms of this series is simply n, as 
may be proved by comparison of coefficients of «? in the equivalent 
forms 

(e%? + e-*)"=2"(144a°4+...)" 


n(n —1) 


= en + ne (n—2) @ =f 1 oe er—oey x 


The expectation of intensity is therefore n, and this whether n be 
great or small. 


The same conclusion holds good when the phases are unre- 


stricted. From (3) § 28, if aq.=a,=...= i 
7 = (COS € + COS & +...)? +(sin «+ sine, +...) 
=f + 23,008 (6, — 6) -.c1t- nse ee (2) 


where under the sign of summation are to be included the cosines 
of the $n(m—1) differences of phase. When the phases are 
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accidental, the sum is as likely to be positive as negative, and 
thus the mean value of 7? is n. 

The reader must be on his guard here against a fallacy which 
has misled some eminent authors. We have not proved that when 
n is large there is any tendency for a single combination to give 
an intensity equal to n, but the quite different proposition that in 
a large number of trials, in each of which the phases are dis- 
tributed at random, the mean intensity will tend more and more 
to the value n. It is true that even in a single combination there 
is no reason why any of the cosines in (2) should be positive 
rather than negative. From this we may infer that when n is 
increased the sum of the terms tends to vanish in comparison with 
the number of terms; but, the number of the terms being of the 
order n?, we can infer nothing as to the value of the sum of the 
series In comparison with n. 

So far there is no difficulty; but a complete investigation of 
this subject involves an estimate of the relative probabilities of 
resultants lying within assigned limits of magnitude. For example, 
we ought to be able to say what is the probability that the 
intensity due to a large number (n) of equal components is less 
than 4n. This problem may conveniently be considered here, though 
it is naturally beyond the reach of elementary methods. We will 
commence by taking it under the restriction that the phases are 
of two opposite kinds only. 

Adopting the statistical method of statement, let us suppose 
that there are an immense number NV of independent combinations, 
each consisting of n unit vibrations, positive or negative, and com- 
bined accidentally. When WN is sufficiently large, the statistics 
become regular; and the number of combinations in which the 
resultant amplitude 18. found equal to # may be denoted by 
N.f(n, «), where f is a definite function of n and w. Now suppose 
that each of the NV combinations receives another random contri- 
bution of +1, and inquire how many of them will subsequently 
possess a resultant «. It is clear that those only can do so which 
originally had amplitudes #—1, or «+1. Half of the former, 
and half of the latter number will acquire the amplitude 2, so 
that the number required is 

1N f(n, e-1)+43Nf(m, +1). 
But this must be identical with the number corresponding to 
n+1 and a, so that 
firtl, a)=4f(n,e2-—1)+4hf(n, 2+1) Bete te (3). 
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This equation of differences holds good for all integral values 
of « and for all positive integral values of n. If /(n, #) be given 
for one value of n, the equation suffices to determine / (n, «) for 
all higher integral values of m. For the present purpose the 
initial value of nis zero. In that case we know that f(#)=0 for 
all values of « other than zero, and that when #=0, f(0, 0)=1. . 

The problem proposed in the above form is perfectly definite ; 
but for our immediate object it suffices to limit ourselves to the 
supposition that n is great, regarding f(n, ) as a contimuous 
function of continuous variables n and x, much as in the analogous 
problem of §§ 120, 121, 122. 

Writing (3) in the form 


fn t,o) —f (a, 2) =4f(n, @—-1) + 4f(n, 0+ 1)—f(n, 2)...(4), 
we see that the left-hand member may then be identified with 
df/dn, and the right-hand member with 4d?f/dz*, so that under 
these circumstances the differential equation to which (8) reduces 
is of the well-known form 


d 1 @ 
oe a5 as sis Calo saa wedace gp oopneneeeias (5). 
The analogy with the conduction of heat is indeed very close ; 

and the methods developed by Fourier for the solution of problems 
in the latter subject are at once applicable. The special condition 
here is that initially, that is when n=O, J must vanish for all 
values of x other than zero. As may be verified by differentiation, 
the special solution of (5) is then 


; Ano 
Tie) = A Co cases eee eee (6), 


in which A is an arbitrary constant to be determined from the 
consideration that the whole number of combinations is NV. Thus, 
if da be large in comparison with unity, the number of combina- 
tions which have amplitudes between w and «+ du is 


AN 


Fir: e—&*/2n dx : 
. AN [t# 
while pee 22/20 Tan 
Tat se € dx=N, 


so that in virtue of the known equality 
ce) 
| e~* dz = Jnr, 
A .WV2r = 1. 
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The final result for the number of combinations which have 
amplitudes between w and «+ da is accordingly 
aN. 
ee Gao at 
J (Qn) GROUT conta case atta reneee (2 
The mean intensity is expressed by 


1 ft 
gore (Qan) | err" dz =n, 
as before. a 


We will now pass on to the more important problem in which 
the phases of the n unit vibrations are distributed at random over 
the entire period. In each combination the resultant amplitude 
is denoted by r and the phase (referred to a given epoch) by 0; 
and rectangular coordinates are taken so that 

f= 70080. y= 7 sin. 0, 
Thus any point (z, y) mm the plane of reference represents a 
vibration of amplitude r and phase 6, and the whole system of 
NV vibrations is represented by a distribution of points, whose 
density it is our object to determine. Since no particular phase 
can be singled out for distinction, we know beforehand that the 
density of distribution will be independent of @. 

Of the infinite number J of points we suppose that 

Nf (n, x, y) dady 
are to be found within the infinitesimal area dady, and we will 
inquire as before how this number would be changed by the 
addition to the m component vibrations of one more unit vibration 
of accidental phase. Any vibration which after the addition is 
represented by the point w, y must before have corresponded to 
the point 
aw’ =x-—cosg?, y =y-—sin®g, 

where ¢ represents the phase of the additional unit vibration. 
And, if for the moment ¢ be regarded as given, to the area dady 
corresponds an equal area da’dy’. Again, all values of ¢ being 
equally probable, the factor necessary under this head is dd/2z7. 
Accordingly the whole number to be found in dxdy after the 
superposition of the additional unit is 


2a 
Ndedy i) F(n, x,y’) db|2n ; 


and this is to be equated to 
Ndady f(n+1, x, y); 


20 
so that Pint, 2, y= ik Ft, € 4 )Ad/ 2m ......... (8). 
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The value of f(n, a’, y’) is obtained by introduction of the 
values of a’, y' and expansion : 


ih y d, d af 2 
Fev) =fe y — Loos 0-7 sin n+ 5 525 cos 8 


af ; ete ; 
dete es Gee 


so that 
d td 
[Fo a’, y')db/2r =f (n, #, y+ cet tiger ne 


Also, n being very great, 
St (n ss tr, a, y) —f(n, x, y)=df/dn; 


(8) 
dn y) 


the usual equation for the conduction of heat in two dimensions. 
In addition to (9), fhas to satisfy the special condition of 
evanescence when n = 0 for all points other than the origin. The 
appropriate solution is necessarily symmetrical round the origin, 
and takes the form 
Fn, 4) = A ee a eee (10), 


as may be verified by differentiation. The constant A is to be 
determined by the condition that the whole number is VY. Thus 


N=NAn || e@+v)In dady= NA 2ren-| eTinrdr=aAN ; 


0 


and the number of vibrations within the area dxdy becomes 
N 
—— e—(e*+y%)/n 
laa DEY ade cre ie sestenenne (11). 


If we wish to find the number of vibrations which have 
amplitudes between r and r+dr, we must introduce polar 


coordinates and integrate with respect to @. The required number 
is thus 


2Nn7Ae—l" rr dr 


The result may also be expressed by saying that the probability 
of a resultant amplitude between r and r+dr when a large 
number n of unit vibrations are compounded at random is 


Ine 2/n r dr 


1 Phil. Mag. Aug. 1880. 
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The mean intensity is given by 


2n- | es dr=n, 
0 


_as was to be expected. 


The probability of a resultant amplitude less than r is 
Mea 
an | Gr a te Lm OFT ees cacess (14), 
0 


or, which is the same thing, the probability of a resultant ampli- 
tude greater than r is 


The following table gives the probabilities of intensities less 
than the fractions of m named in the first column. For example, 
the probability of intensity less than n is ‘6321. 


05 0488 | 80 5506 
LO 0952 1:00 6321 
"20 1813 1°50 ‘7768 
“40 3296 2:00 8647 
60 4512 | 3°00 9502 


It will be seen that, however great n may be, there is a 
reasonable chance of considerable relative fluctuations of intensity 
in different combinations. 

If the amplitude of each component be a, instead of unity, as 
we have hitherto supposed for brevity, the probability of a resultant 
amplitude between r and r + dr is 


as CEN AON tne ae EE AAA! (16). 


noe 


The result is thus a function of n and « only through na’, and 
would be unchanged if for example the amplitude became $a and 
the number 4m. From this it follows that the law is not altered, 
even if the components have different amplitudes, provided always 
that the whole number of each kind is very great; so that if there 
be n components of amplitude a, n’ of amplitude 8, and so on, the 
probability of a resultant between r and r +dr is 


r2 
2 e “nat+n’ B+... 


Shee 17) 
Ne+n' B+... ae ee 


That this is the case may perhaps be made more clear by the 
consideration of a particular case. Let us suppose in the first 
place that n+4m’ unit vibrations are compounded at random. 
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The appropriate law is given at once by (13) on substitution of 
n+4n’ for n, that is 
2 4a OO rir cas ase atneecee (18). 


Now the combination of n+4n' unit vibrations may be re- 
garded as arrived at by combining a random combination of n 
unit vibrations with a second random combination of 4n’ units, 
and the second random combination is the same as if due to a 
random combination of n’ vibrations each of amplitude 2. Thus 
(18) applies equally well to a random combination of (n +7’) 
vibrations, n of which are of amplitude unity and n’ of ampli- 
tude 2. 

Although the result has no application to the theory of vibra- 
tions, it may be worth notice that a similar method applies to the 
composition in three dimensions of unit vectors, whose directions 
are accidental. The equation analogous to (8) gives in place of 


(9) 
df laf a@f  @f 
dn 6 & ‘ dy=t ay ; 


The appropriate solution, analogous to (13), is 


3 J (=) PE os | gee OR e F (18), 


expressing the probability of a resultant amplitude lying between 
rand r+dr. 

Here again the mean value of 1°, to be expected in a great 
number of independent combinations, is n. 


CHAPTER III. 


SYSTEMS HAVING ONE DEGREE OF FREEDOM. 


43. THE material systems, with whose vibrations Acoustics is 
concerned, are usually of considerable complication, and are sus- 
ceptible of very various modes of vibration, any or all of which 
may coexist at any particular moment. Indeed in some of the 
most important musical instruments, as strings and organ-pipes, 
the number of independent modes is theoretically infinite, and 
the consideration of several of them is essential to the most prac- 
tical questions relating to the nature of the consonant chords. 
Cases, however, often present themselves, in which one mode is 
of paramount importance; and even if this were not so, it would 
still be proper to commence the consideration of the general 
problem with the simplest case—that of one degree of freedom. 
It need not be supposed that the mode treated of is the only one 
possible, because so long as vibrations of other modes do not occur 
their possibility under other circumstances is of no moment. 


44. The condition of a system possessing one degree of free- 
dom is defined by the value of a single co-ordinate uw, whose origin 
may be taken to correspond to the position of equilibrium. The 
kinetic and potential energies of the system for any given position 
are proportional respectively to 7 and wu? :-— 

Dee TU VRE te LUE ae vounerendnw ne nnes- (1), 


where m and wp are in general functions of wu But if we limit 
ourselves to the consideration of positions in the immediate nergh- 
bourhood of that corresponding to equilibrium, u is a small quantity, 
and m and p are sensibly constant. On this understanding we 
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now proceed. If there be no forces, either resulting from internal 
friction or viscosity, or impressed on the system from without, the 
whole energy remains constant. Thus 


T+ V=constant. 


Substituting for 7’ and V their values, and differentiating with 
respect to the time, we obtain the equation of motion 


lb path we 0 ota cs cae da tao gemeeeneee (2) 
of which the complete integral is 
Ub = G COB (Nt — A) o.seoevversevanstaaseney (3), 


where n?= +m, representing a harmonic vibration. It will be 
seen that the period alone is determined by the nature of the 
system itself; the amplitude and phase depend on collateral cir- 
cumstances. If the differential equation were exact, that is to 
say, if 7’ were strictly proportional to 7, and V to u?, then, without 
any restriction, the vibrations of the system about its configuration 
ot equilibrium would be accurately harmonic. But in the majority 
of cases the proportionality is only approximate, depending on an 
assumption that the displacement w is always small—how small 
depends on the nature of the particular system and the degree of 
approximation required; and then of course we must be careful 
not to push the application of the integral beyond its proper 
limits. 

But, although not to be stated without a limitation, the prin- 
ciple that the vibrations of a system about a configuration of 
equilibrium have a period depending on the structure of the 
system and not on the particular circumstances of the vibration, 
is of supreme importance, whether regarded from the theoretical 
or the practical side. If the pitch and the loudness of the note 
given by a musical instrument were not within wide limits in- 
dependent, the art of the performer on many instruments, such 
as the violin and pianoforte, would be revolutionized. 


The periodic time 
2ar nye 
t= oe = 2a mi ole elal hevesetslerslacehelatetareisiers (4), 


so that an increase in m, or a decrease in p, protracts the duration 
of a vibration. By a generalization of the language employed in 
the case of a material particle urged towards a position of equili- 
brium by a spring, m may be called the inertia of the system, and 
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mw the force of the equivalent spring. Thus an augmentation of 
mass, or a relaxation of spring, increases the periodic time. By 
means of this principle we may sometimes obtain limits for 
the value of a period, which cannot, or cannot easily, be calculated 
exactly. 


45. The absence of all forces of a frictional character is an 
ideal case, never realized but only approximated to in practice. 
The original energy of a vibration is always dissipated sooner or 
later by conversion into heat. But there is another source of loss, 
which though not, properly speaking, dissipative, yet produces 
results of much the same nature. Consider the case of a tuning- 
fork vibrating in vacuo. The internal friction will in time stop 
the motion, and the original energy will be transformed into 
heat. But now suppose that the fork is transferred to an open 
space. In strictness the fork and the air surrounding it consti- 
tute a single system, whose parts cannot be treated separately. 
In attempting, however, the exact solution of so complicated a 
problem, we should generally be stopped by mathematical diffi- 
culties, and in any case an approximate solution would be de- 
sirable. The effect of the air during a few periods is quite insig- 
nificant, and becomes important only by accumulation. We are 
thus led to consider its effect as a disturbance of the motion which 
would take place in vacuo. The disturbing force is periodic (to 
the same approximation that the vibrations are so), and may be 
divided into two parts, one proportional to the acceleration, and 
the other to the velocity. The former produces the same effect as 
an alteration in the mass of the fork, and we have nothing more 
to do with it at present. The latter is a force arithmetically pro- 
portional to the velocity, and always acts in opposition to the 
motion, and therefore produces effects of the same character as 
those due to friction. In many similar cases the loss of motion 
by communication may be treated under the same head as that 
due to dissipation proper, and is represented in the differential 
equation with a degree of approximation sufficient for acoustical 
purposes by a term proportional to the velocity. Thus 


Uh eth +t = 0... ccc eev ee eeee Saaaeee (1) 


is the equation of vibration for a system with one degree of 
freedom subject to frictional forces. The solution is 


a= Ae cos (Vn? — fa? t-G} ceeecceeeetseeeees (2). 


a ae © a 
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If the friction be so great that 1<°>mn’, the solution changes its 
form, and no longer corresponds to an oscillatory motion; but in 
all acoustical applications « is a small quantity. Under these 
circumstances (2) may be regarded as expressing a harmonic 
vibration, whose amplitude is not constant, but diminishes in 
geometrical progression, when considered after equal intervals of 
time. The difference of the logarithms of successive extreme 
excursions is nearly constant, and is called the Logarithmic Decre- 
ment. It is expressed by 4«7, if r be the periodic time. 

The frequency, depending on n?— 4x, involves only the second 
power of «; so that to the first order of approximation the friction 
has no effect on the period,—a principle of very general application. 

The vibration here considered is called the free vibration. It 
is that executed by the system, when disturbed from equilibrium, 
and then left to itself. 


46. We must now turn our attention to another problem, not 
less important,—the behaviour of the system, when subjected to an 
external force varying as a harmonic function of the time. In 
order to save repetition, we may take at once the more general 
case including friction. If there be no friction, we have only to 
put in our results «=0. The differential equation is 

G+ KU + 12 = E608 pt 0.0... ccceee eens (Ty 
Assume U =O. COS CUE —€).. cneneg renee eee (2), 
and substitute : 

a (n® — p*) cos ( pt — €) — xpa sin (pt — e) 
= E cose cos (pt—e)— EH sine sin ( pt —e); 

whence, on equating coefficients of cos (pt — e), sin (pt —e), 

a(n? —p*)= EH cose 

ape= Bain a ee (3), 

so that the solution may be written 


_ sin ¢ 


where hat ee ee es (5). 


This is called a forced vibration; it is the response of the system 
to a force imposed upon it from without, and is maintained by the 
continued operation of that force. The amplitude is proportional 


————= 
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to H—the magnitude of the force, and the period is the same 
as that of the force. 

Let us now suppose # given, and trace the effect on a given 
system of a variation in the period of the force. The effects 
produced in different cases are not strictly similar; because the 
frequency of the vibrations produced is always the same as that of 
the force, and therefore variable in the comparison which we are 
about to institute. We may, however, compare the energy of the 
system in different cases at the moment of passing through the 
position of equilibrium. It is necessary thus to specify the moment 
at which the energy is to be computed in each case, because the 
total energy is not invariable throughout the vibration. During 
one part of the period the system receives energy from the 
impressed force, and during the remainder of the period yields it 
back again. 

From (4), if uw =0, 

energy © wo sin’e, 


and is therefore a maximum, when sine = 1, or, from (5),p=n. If 
the maximum kinetic energy be denoted by 7,, we have 


eT To ee ee ee (6). 


The kinetic energy of the motion is therefore the greatest possible, 
when the period of the force is that in which the system would 
vibrate freely under the influence of its own elasticity (or other 
internal forces), without friction. The vibration is then by (4) 
and (5), 


ioe 
u = — sin nt; 
NK 


and, if « be small, its amplitude is very great. Its phase is a 
quarter of a period behind that of the force. 

The case, where p=n, may also be treated independently. 
Since the period of the actual vibration is the same as that 
natural to the system, 

ti+nvu=0, 
so that the differential equation (1) reduces to 


Ku = £ cos pt, 
whence by integration 


E i. 
U = — | cos pt dt = Be sin pt, 


as before. * 
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If p be less than n, the retardation of phase relatively to the 
force lies between zero and a quarter period, and when p is greater 
than n, between a quarter period and a half period. 
In the case of a system devoid of friction, the solution is 


When p is smaller than n, the phase of the vibration agrees with 
that of the force, but when p is the greater, the sign of the vibra- 
tion is changed. The change of phase from complete agreement 
to complete disagreement, which is gradual when friction acts, 
here takes place abruptly as p passes through the value n. At the 
same time the expression for the amplitude becomes infinite. Of 
course this only means that, in the case of equal periods, friction 
must be taken into account, however small it may be, and however 
insignificant its result when p and n are not approximately equal. 
The limitation as to the magnitude of the vibration, to which we 
are all along subject, must also be borne in mind. . 

That the excursion should be at its maximum in one direction 
while the generating force is at its maximum in the opposite 
direction, as happens, for example, in the canal theory of the tides, 
is sometimes considered a paradox. Any difficulty that may be 
felt will be removed by considering the extreme case, in which the 
“spring” vanishes, so that the natural period is infinitely long. In 
fact we need only consider the force acting on the bob of a com- 
mon pendulum swinging freely, in which case the excursion on one 
side is greatest when the action of gravity is at its maximum 
in the opposite direction. When on the other hand the inertia of 
the system is very small, we have the other extreme case in which 
the so-called equilibrium theory becomes applicable, the force and 
excursion being in the same phase. 

When the period of the force is longer than the natural period, 
the effect of an increasing friction is to introduce a retardation 
in the phase of the displacement varying from zero up to a quarter 
period. If, however, the period of the natural vibration be the 
longer, the original retardation of half a period is diminished by 
something short of a quarter period; or the effect of friction is to 
accelerate the phase of the displacement estimated from that corre- 
sponding to the absence of friction. In either case the influence 
of friction is to cause an approximation to the state of things that 
would prevail if friction were paramount. 


_ 
; 
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If a force of nearly equal period with the free vibrations 
vary slowly to a maximum and then slowly decrease, the dis- 
placement does not reach its maximum until after the force has 
begun to diminish. Under the operation of the force at its 
maximum, the vibration continues to increase until a certain limit 
is approached, and this increase continues for a time even although 
the force, having passed its maximum, begins to diminish. On 
this principle the retardation of spring tides behind the days of 
new and full moon has been explained’. 


47. From the linearity of the equations it follows that the 
motion resulting from the simultaneous action of any number of 
forces is the simple sum of the motions due to the forces taken 
separately. Each force causes the vibration proper to itself, 
without regard to the presence or absence of any others. The 
peculiarities of a force are thus in a manner transmitted into the 
motion of the system. For example, if the force be periodic in 
time 7, so will be the resulting vibration. Each harmonic element 
of the force will call forth a corresponding harmonic vibration 
in the system. But since the retardation of phase e, and the ratio 
of amplitudes a: H, is not the same for the different components, 
the resulting vibration, though periodic in the same time, is dif- 
ferent in character from the force. It may happen, for instance, 
that one of the components is isochronous, or nearly so, with the 
free vibration, in which case it will manifest itself in the motion 
out of all proportion to its original importance. As another 
example we may consider the case of a system acted on by two 
forces of nearly equal period. The resulting vibration, being 
compounded of two nearly in unison, is intermittent, according to 
the principles explained in the last chapter. 

To the motions, which are the immediate effects of the im- 
pressed forces, must always be added the term expressing free 
vibrations, if it be desired to obtain the most general solution. 
Thus in the case of one impressed force, 


Esine 
u= 
pK 


cos (pt — e) + Ae** cos (Vn? — fa? . ta}... (1), 


where A and @ are arbitrary. 


48. The distinction between forced and free vibrations is very 
important, and must be clearly understood. The period of the 


* 1 Airy’s Tides and Waves, Art. 328. 


R. 4. 
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former is determined solely by the force which is supposed to act 
on the system from without; while that of the latter depends only 
on the constitution of the system itself. Another point of differ- 
ence is that so long as the external influence continues to operate, 
a forced vibration is permanent, being represented strictly by a 
harmonic function; but a free vibration gradually dies away, be- 
coming negligible after a time. Suppose, for example, that the 
system is at rest when the force £ cos pt begins to operate. Such 
finite values must be given to the constants A and a in (1) of § 47, 
that both uw and « are initially zero. At first then there is a 
free vibration not Jess important than its rival, but after a time 
friction reduces it to insignificance, and the forced vibration is left 
in complete possession of the field. This condition of things will 
continue so long as the force operates. When the force is removed, 
there is, of course, no discontinuity in the values of wu or w, but 
the forced vibration is at once converted into a free vibration, 
and the period of the force is exchanged for that natural to the 
system. 

During the coexistence of the two vibrations in the earlier part 
of the motion, the curious phenomenon of beats may occur, in 
case the two periods differ but slightly. For, n and p being nearly 
equal, and « small, the initial conditions are approximately satis- 
fied by 

w=a_cos (pt —e) — ae cos {V'n? — 1? . t—e}. 
There is thus a rise and fall in the motion, so long as e~#*¢ remains 
sensible. This intermittence is very conspicuous in the earlier 
stages of the motion of forks driven by electro-magnetism (§ 63), 
[and may be utilized when it is desired to adjust n and p to 
equality. The initial beats are to be made slower and slower, 


until they cease to be perceptible. The vibration then swells 
continuously to a maximum. | 


49. Vibrating systems of one degree of freedom may vary in 
two ways according to the values of the constants n and «. The 
distinction of pitch is sufficiently intelligible ; but it is worth while 
to examine more closely the consequences of a greater or less 
degree of damping. The most obvious is the more or less rapid 
extinction of a free vibration. The effect in this direction may be 
measured by the number of vibrations which must elapse before 
the amplitude is reduced in a given ratio, Initially the amplitude 
may be taken as unity; after’a time t, let it be @. Initially 0 = e—*t, 


. 
| 
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a 


If t=a7, we have « =— * hog 6. In a system subject to only a 
moderate degree of damping, we may take approximately, 
T=27r +n; 
h mye id 
so that a oe: Ic ie eewey Nines Sepa eA CL) 


This gives the number of vibrations which are performed, before 
the amplitude falls to @. 

The influence of damping is also powerfully felt in a forced 
vibration, when there is a near approach to isochronism. In the 
case of an exact equality between p and n, it is the damping alone 
which prevents the motion becoming infinite. We might easily 
anticipate that when the damping is small, a comparatively slight 
deviation from perfect isochronism would cause a large falling off 
in the magnitude of the vibration, but that with a larger damping 
the same precision of adjustment would not be required. From 
the equations 


T=T,sin?e, tane=— 
=P 


n 
maps Ge Ty— 2 
we get aay To ttttttterseeetsennees Ca; 


so that if « be small, p must be very nearly equal to n, in order to 
produce a motion not greatly less than the maximum. 

The two principal effects of damping may be compared by 
eliminating « between (1) and (2). The result is 


log@ (pn ve wh - 
¥ — = TT is — T,—f T AAO ic (3), 


where the sign of the square root must be so chosen as to make 
the right-hand side negative. 

If, when a system vibrates freely, the amplitude be reduced in 
the ratio @ after « vibrations; then, when it is acted on by a force 
(p), the energy of the resulting motion will be less than in the 
case of perfect isochronism in the ratio 7’: 7). It is a matter of 
indifference whether the forced or the free vibration be the higher; 
all depends on the interval. 

In most cases of interest the interval is small; and then, putting 
p=n-+ 6n, the formula may be written, 


log @ — 2ardn 


x n Ti =—T 
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The following table calculated from these formule has been 
given by Helmholtz’: 


Number of vibrations after which the 


Interval corresponding to a reduction intensity of a free vibration is re- 

of the resonance to one-tenth. duced #0 onetenth. 
Ee Taba LOs O22 =. 

+ tone. 3800 

4 tone. 19-00 

4 tone. 9:50 

# tone. . 6°33 
Whole tone. 4:75 

$ tone. 3°80 

$ tone = minor third. 3°17 

+ tone. hy 
Two whole tones = major third. 2°37 


Formula (4) shews that, when 6n is small, it varies ceteris 


: 1 
paribus as —. 
az 


50. From observations of forced vibrations due to known 
forces, the natural period and damping of a system may be deter- 
mined. The formule are 


E'sine 


= cos ( pt — 
7 (pt —e), 


pK 
n— p : 
On the equilibrium theory we should have 


where tan e= 


E 
ile = pt. 


The ratio of the actual amplitude to this is 


Esine ee _ sin ¢ 


pe pe 
If the equilibrium theory be known, the comparison of ampli- 


tudes tells us the value of PERIL sa 
Deane 


nm? sin € _ 
Pe Nae 
1 Tonempfindungen, 3rd edition, p. 221. 
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and ¢ is also known, whence 


; COS € psine 
2 2 1 — = 
n= p ( = ‘i and « . cose). 


51. As has been already stated, the distinction of forced and 
free vibrations is important; but it may be remarked that most of 
the forced vibrations which we shall have to consider as affecting 
a system, take their origin ultimately in the motion of a second 
system, which influences the first, and is influenced by it. A 
vibration may thus have to be reckoned as forced in its relation 
to a system whose limits are fixed arbitrarily, even when that 
system has a share in determining the period of the force which 
acts upon it. On a wider view of the matter embracing both the 
systems, the vibration in question will be recognized as free. An 
example may make this clearer. A tuning-fork vibrating in air 
is part of a compound system including the air and itself, and 
in respect of this compound system the vibration is free. But 
although the fork is influenced by the reaction of the air, yet the 
amount of such influence is small. For practical purposes it is 
convenient to consider the motion of the fork as given, and that of 
the air as forced. No error will be committed if the actual motion 
of the fork (as influenced by its surroundings) be taken as the 
basis of calculation. But the peculiar advantage of this mode of 
conception is manifested in the case of an approximate solution 
being required. It may then suffice to substitute for the actual 
motion, what would be the motion of the fork in the absence of 
air, and afterwards introduce a correction, if necessary. 


52. Illustrations of the principles of this chapter may be 
drawn from all parts of Acoustics. We will give here a few 
applications which deserve an early place on account of their 
simplicity or importance. 

A string or wire ACB is stretched between two fixed points 
A and B, and at its centre carries a mass M, which is supposed to 
be so considerable as to render the mass of the string itself negli- 
gible. When & is pulled aside from its position of equilibrium, 
and then let go, it executes along the line CM vibrations, which 
are the subject of inquiry. AC=CB=a. CM=«. The tension 
of the string in the position of equilibrium depends on the amount 
of the stretching to which it has been subjected. In any other 
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position the tension is greater; but we limit ourselves to the case 
of vibrations so small that the additional stretching is a negligible 
fraction of the whole. On this condition the tension may be 
treated as constant. We denote it by 7. 


FIG.g. 


Thus, kinetic energy = $Ma?, 
and 
2 


potential energy = 27 (Va? +a?—a}=T - approximately. 


The equation of motion (which may be derived also inde- 
pendently) is therefore 


from which we infer that the mass M executes harmonic vibra- 
tions, whose period 


T > Dore ip Seek eee eee (2). 


The amplitude and phase depend of course on the initial cir- 
cumstances, being arbitrary so far as the differential equation is 
concerned. 


Equation (2) expresses the manner in which 7 varies with each 
of the independent quantities 7’, M, a: results which may all be 
obtained by consideration of the dimensions (in the technical sense) 
of the quantities involved. The argument from dimensions is so 
often of importance in Acoustics that it may be well to consider 
this first instance at length. 


In the first place we must assure ourselves that of all the 
quantities on which + may depend, the only ones involving a 
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reference to the three fundamental units—of length, time, and 
mass—are a, M, and 7. Let the solution of the problem be 
written 


BF (MAT) .\ he ee ee (3), 


This equation must retain its form unchanged, whatever may 
be the fundamental units by means of which the four quantities 
are numerically expressed, as is evident, when it is considered 
that in deriving it no assumptions would be made as to the mag- 
nitudes of those units. Now of all the quantities on which f 
depends, 7’ is the only one involving time; and since its dimen- 
sions are (Mass) (Length) (Time)-, it follows that when a and M 
are constant, roc 7'-+; otherwise a change in the unit of time 
would necessarily disturb the equation (3). This being admitted, 
it is easy to see that in order that (3) may be independent of the 
unit of length, we must have Tt x 7’-?. a, when M is constant; and 
finally, in order to secure independence of the unit of mass, 


ro T+, Mt. a}. 
To determine these indices we might proceed thus :—assume 
roe Te Meta: 


then by considering the dimensions in time, space, and mass, we 
obtain respectively 


l=-27, 0=ae+2, 0=27+y, 
whence as above oat, Youd 2=s. 


There must be no mistake as to what this argument does and 
does not prove. We have assumed that there is a definite 
periodic time depending on no other quantities, having dimen- 
sions in space, time, and mass, than those above mentioned. For 
example, we have not proved that 7 is independent of the ampli- 
tude of vibration. That, so far as it is true at all, is a consequence 
of the linearity of the approximate differential equation. 

From the necessity of a complete enumeration of all the 
quantities on which the required result may depend, the method 
of dimensions is somewhat dangerous; but when used with proper 
care it is unquestionably of great power and value. 


53. The solution of the present problem might be made the 
foundation of a method for the absolute measurement of pitch. 
The principal ‘impediment to accuracy would probably be the 
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difficulty of making M dafficiently large in relation to the mass of 
the wire, without at the same time lowering the note too much in 
the musical scale. 


FIG./10, mM 


The wire may be stretched by a weight M’ attached to its 
further end beyond a bridge or pulley at B. The periodic time 
would be calculated from 


The ratio of M’: M is given by the balance. Ifa be measured 
in feet, and g = 32:2, the periodic time is expressed in seconds. 


54. In an ordinary musical string the weight, instead of being 
concentrated in the centre, is uniformly distributed over its length. 
Nevertheless the present problem gives some idea of the nature of 
the gravest vibration of such a string. Let us compare the two 
cases more closely, supposing the amplitudes of vibration the same 
at the middle point. 


FIc./h 


When the uniform string is straight, at the moment of passin g 
through the position of equilibrium, its different parts are ani- 
mated with a variable velocity, increasing from either end towards 
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the centre. If we attribute to the whole mass the velocity of the 
centre, it is evident that the kinetic energy will be considerably 
over-estimated. Again, at the moment of maximum excursion, 
the uniform string is more stretched than its substitute, which 
follows the straight courses AM, MB, and accordingly the poten- 
tial energy is diminished by the substitution. The concentration 
of the mass at the middle point at once increases the kinetic 
energy when «= 0, and decreases the potential energy when #=0, 
and therefore, according to the principle explained in § 44, prolongs 
the periodic time. For a string then the period is less than that 
calculated from the formula of the last section, on the supposition 
that M denotes the mass of the string. It will afterwards appear 
that in order to obtain a correct result we should have to take 
instead of M only (4/m)M. Of the factor 4/7? by far the more 
important part, viz. 4, is due to the difference of the kinetic 
“energies. 


55. As another example of a system possessing practically but 
one degree of freedom, let us consider the vibration of a spring, one 
end of which is clamped in a vice or otherwise held fast, while the 
other carries a heavy mass. 


In strictness, this system like the last has 
an infinite number of independent modes of vi- 
bration; but, when the mass of the spring is 
relatively small, that vibration which is nearly 
independent of its inertia becomes so much the 
most important that the others may be ignored. 
Pushing this idea to its limit, we may regard the 
spring merely as the origin of a force urging the 
attached mass towards the position of equilibrium, 
and, if a certain point be not exceeded, in simple 
proportion to the displacement. The result is a 
harmonic vibration, with a period dependent on 
the stiffness of the spring and the mass of the 
load. 


56. In consequence of the oscillation of the centre of inertia, 
there is a constant tendency towards the communication of motion 
to the supports, to resist which adequately the latter must be 
very firm and? massive. In order to obviate this inconvenience, 
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two precisely similar springs and loads may be mounted on 

the same framework in a symmetrical manner. 

If the two loads perform vibrations of equal 

amplitude in such a manner that the motions 

are always opposite, or, as it may otherwise be | 
expressed, with a phase-difference of half a 
period, the centre of inertia of the whole system 
remains at rest, and there is no tendency to set 
the framework into vibration. We shall see in a 
future chapter that this peculiar relation of phases 
will quickly establish itself, whatever may be the 
original disturbance. In fact, any part of the 
motion which does not conform to the condition 
of leaving the centre of inertia unmoved is soon 
extinguished by damping, unless indeed the 
supports of the system are more than usually 
firm. 


&/9/7 


57. As in our first example we found a rough illustration of 
the fundamental vibration of a musical string, so here with the 
spring and attached load we may compare a uniform slip, or bar, 
of elastic material, one end of which is securely fastened, such for 
instance as the tongue of a reed instrument. It is true of course 
that the mass is not concentrated at one end, but distributed 
over the whole length; yet on account of the smallness of the 
motion near the point of support, the inertia of that part of 
the bar is of but little account. We infer that the fundamental 
vibration of a uniform rod cannot be very different in character 
from that which we have been considering. Of course for pur- 
poses requiring precise calculation, the two systems are sufficiently 
distinct ; but where the object is to form clear ideas, precision may 
often be advantageously exchanged for simplicity. 

In the same spirit we may regard the combination of two 
springs and loads shewn in Fig. 13 as a representation of a 
tuning-fork. The imstrument, which has been much improved 
of late years, is indispensable to the acoustical investigator. On 
a large scale and for rough purposes it may be made by welding 
a cross piece on the middle of a bar of steel, so as to form a T, and 
then bending the bar into the shape of a horse-shoe. On the 
handle a screw should be cut. But for the better class of tuning- 
forks it is preferable to shape the whole out of one piece of steel. 
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A division running from one end down the middle of a bar is first 
made, the two parts opened out to form the prongs of the fork, 
and the whole worked by the hammer and file into the required 
shape. The two prongs must be exactly symmetrical with respect 
to a plane passing through the axis of the handle, in order that 
during the vibration the centre of inertia may remain unmoved, 
—unmoved, that is, in the direction in which the prongs 
vibrate. 

The tuning is effected thus. To make the note higher, the 
equivalent inertia of the system must be reduced. This is done 
by filing away the ends of the prongs, either diminishing their 
thickness, or actually shortening them. On the other hand, to 
lower the pitch, the substance of the prongs uear the bend may 
be reduced, the effect of which is to diminish the force of the 
spring, leaving the inertia practically unchanged ; or the inertia 
may be increased (a method which would be preferable for 
temporary purposes) by loading the ends of the prongs with 
wax, or other material. Large forks are sometimes provided with 
moveable weights, which slide along the prongs, and can be fixed 
in any position by screws. As these approach the ends (where the 
velocity is greatest) the equivalent inertia of the system increases. 
In this way a considerable range of pitch may be obtained from 
one fork. The number of vibrations per second for any position 
of the weights may be marked on the prongs. 

The relation between the pitch and the size of tuning-forks is 
remarkably simple. In a future chapter it will be proved that, 
provided the material remains the same and the shape constant, 
the period of vibration varies directly as the linear dimension. 
Thus, if the linear dimensions of a tuning-fork be doubled, its 
note falls an octave. 


58. The note of a tuning-fork is a nearly pure tone. Imme- 
diately after a fork is struck, high tones may indeed be heard, 
corresponding to modes of vibration, whose nature will be subse- 
quently considered; but these rapidly die away, and even while 
they exist, they do not blend with the proper tone of the fork, 
partly on account of their very high pitch, and partly because 
they do not belong to its harmonic scale. In the forks examined 
by Helmholtz the first of these overtones had a frequency from 5°8 
to 6°6 times that of the proper tone. 

Tuning-forks are now generally supplied with resonance cases, 
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whose effect is greatly to augment the volume and purity of the 
sound, according to principles to be hereafter developed. In 
order to excite them, a violin or cello bow, well supplied with 
rosin, is drawn across the prongs in the direction of vibration. 
The sound so produced will last a minute or more. 


59. As standards of pitch tuning-forks are invaluable. The 
pitch of organ-pipes rapidly varies with the temperature and with 
the pressure of the wind; that of strings with the tension, which 
can never be retained constant for long; but a tuning-fork kept 
clean and not subjected to violent changes of temperature or 
magnetization, preserves its pitch with great fidelity. 

[But it must not be supposed that the vibrations of a fork are 
altogether independent of temperature. According to the obser- 
vations of McLeod and Clarke? the frequency falls by ‘00011 of its 
value for each degree Cent. of elevation. ] 

By means of beats a standard tuning-fork may be copied with 
very great precision. The number of beats heard in a second is 
the difference of the frequencies of the two tones which produce 
them; so that if the beats can be made so slow as to occupy half 
a minute each, the frequencies differ by only 1-30th of a vibra- 
tion. Still greater precision might be obtained by Lissajous’ 
optical method. 

Very slow beats being difficult of observation, in consequence 
of the uncertainty whether a falling off in the sound is due to 
interference or to the gradual dying away of the vibrations, 
Scheibler adopted a somewhat modified plan. He took a fork 
slightly different in pitch from the standard—whether higher or 
lower is not material, but we will say, lower,—and counted the 
number of beats, when they were sounded together. About four 
beats a second is the most suitable, and these may be counted for 
perhaps a minute. The fork to be adjusted is then made slightly 
higher than the auxiliary fork, and tuned to give with it precisely 
the same number of beats, as did the standard. In this way a 
copy as exact as possible is secured. To facilitate the counting 
of the beats Scheibler employed pendulums, whose periods of 
vibration could be adjusted. 

[The question between slow and quick beats depends upon the 
circumstances of the case. It seems to be sometimes supposed 
that quick beats have the advantage as admitting of greater 


1 Phil. Trans. 1880, p. 12. 
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relative accuracy of counting. But a little consideration shews 
that im a comparison of frequencies we are concerned not with the 
relative, but with the absolute accuracy of the counting. If we 
miscount the beats in a minute by one, it makes just the same 
error in the result, whether the whole number of beats be 60 or 
240. 

When the sounds are pure tones and are well maintained, it is 
advisable to use beats much slower than four per second. By 
choosing a suitable position it is often possible to make the 
intensities at the ear equal; and then the phase of silence, 
corresponding to antagonism of equal and opposite vibrations, is 
extremely well marked. Taking advantage of this we may deter- 
mine slow beats with very great accuracy by observing the time 
which elapses between recurrences of silence. In favourable cases 
the whole number of beats in the period of observation may be 
fixed to within one-tenth or one-twentieth of a single beat, a 
degree of accuracy which is out of the question when the beats 
are quick. In this way beats of periods exceeding 30 seconds may 
be utilised with excellent effect +.] 


60. The method of beats was also employed by Scheibler to 
determine the absolute pitch of his standards. Two forks were 
tuned to an octave, and a number of others prepared to bridge 
over the interval by steps so small that each fork gave with its 
immediate neighbours in the series a number of beats that could 
be easily counted. The difference of frequency corresponding to 
each step was observed with all possible accuracy. Their sum, 
being the difference of frequencies for the interval of the octave, 
was equal to the frequency of that fork which formed the starting 
point at the bottom of the series, The pitch of the other forks 
could be deduced. 

If consecutive forks give four beats per second, 65 in all will 
be required to bridge over the interval from c’ (256) to c” (512), 
On this account the method is laborious; but it is probably the 
most accurate for the original determination of pitch, as it is 
liable to no errors but such as care and repetition will eliminate. 
It may be observed that the essential thing is the measurement 
of the difference of frequencies for two notes, whose ratio of 
frequencies is independently known. If we could be sure of its 
accuracy, the interval of the fifth, fourth, or even major third, might 


1 Acodstical Observations, Phil. Mag. May, 1882, p. 342. 
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be substituted for the octave, with the advantage of reducing the 
number of the necessary interpolations. It is probable that with 
the aid of optical methods this course might be successfully 
adopted, as the corresponding Lissajous’ figures are easily recog- 
nised, and their steadiness is a very severe test of the accuracy 
with which the ratio is attained. 

[It is essential to the success of this method that the pitch of 
each of the numerous sounds employed should be definite, and in 
particular that the vibrations of any fork should take place at the 
same rate whether that fork be sounding in conjunction with its 
neighbour above or with its neighbour below. There is no reason 
to doubt that this condition is sufficiently satisfied in the case of 
independent tuning-forks; but an attempt to replace forks by a 
set of reeds, mounted side by side on a common wind-chest, has 
led to error, owing to a disturbance of pitch by mutual inter- 
action *.] 

The frequency of large tuning-forks may be determined by 
allowing them to trace a harmonic curve on smoked paper, which 
may conveniently be mounted on the circumference of a revolving 
drum. The number of waves executed in a second of time gives 
the frequency. 

In many cases the use of intermittent illumination described 
in § 42 gives a convenient method of determining an unknown 
frequency. 


61. A series of forks ranging at small intervals over an octave 
is very useful for the determination of the frequency of any 
musical note, and is called Scheibler’s Tonometer. It may also 
be used for tuning a note to any desired pitch. In either case 
the frequency of the note is determined by the number of beats 
which it gives with the forks, which lie nearest to it (on each 
side) in pitch. 

For tuning pianofortes or organs, a set of twelve forks may be 
used giving the notes of the chromatic scale on the equal tempe- 
rament, or any desired system. The corresponding notes are 
adjusted to unison, and the others tuned by octaves. It is better, 
however, to prepare the forks so as to give four vibrations per 
second less than is above proposed. Each note is then tuned a 
little higher than the corresponding fork, until they give when 
sounded together exactly four beats in the second, It will be 


1 Nature, xvi. pp. 12, 26; 1877. 
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observed that the addition (or subtraction) of a constant number 
to the frequencies is not the same thing as a mere displacement 
of the scale in absolute pitch. 

In the ordinary practice of tuners a’ is taken from a fork, and 
the other notes determined by estimation of fifths. It will be 
remembered that twelve true fifths are slightly in excess of seven 
octaves, so that on the equal temperament system each fifth is a 
little flat. The tuner proceeds upwards from a’ by successive 
fifths, coming down an octave after about every alternate step, in 
order to remain in nearly the same part of the scale. Twelve 
fifths should bring him back to a. If this be not the case, the 
work must be readjusted, until all the twelve fifths are too flat by, 
as nearly as can be judged, the same small amount. The in- 
evitable error is then impartially distributed, and rendered as little 
sensible as possible. The octaves, of course, are all tuned true. 
The following numbers indicate the order in which the notes may 
be taken: 

aoc ced dite fi ft-o gt a ae vc’ ced’ d’te” 
IproelO -Gtlgeltleo 14°6 17 9 1 129445 77) 18, 10 2 

In practice the equal temperament is only approximately 
attained; but this is perhaps not of much consequence, considering 
that the system aimed at is itself by no means perfection. 


Violins and other instruments of that class are tuned by true 
fifths from a’. 


62. In illustration of forced vibration let us consider the case 
of a pendulum whose point of support is subject to a small hori- 
zontal harmonic motion. Q is the bob attached by a fine wire to 
a moveable point P. OP=. 0 Pp 
PQ=l, and « is the horizontal 
co-ordinate of Q. Since the 
vibrations are supposed small, 
the vertical motion may be 
neglected, and the tension of 
the wire equated to the weight 
of Q. Hence for the horizontal ts 
motion B+ nb+% (@—m)=0. reid: 

Now a, & cos pt; so that putting g +1 =n’, our equation takes 
the form already treated of, viz. 

‘i G+ Ke +n = E cos pt. 
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If p be equal to n, the motion is limited only by the friction. 
The assumed horizontal harmonic motion for P may be realized by 
means of a second pendulum of massive construction, which carries 
P with it in its motion. An efficient arrangement is shewn in 
the figure. A, B are iron rings screwed into a beam, or other firm 
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support; O, D similar rings attached to a stout bar, which carries 
equal heavy weights /, F, attached near its ends, and is supported 
in a horizontal position at right angles to the beam by a wire 
passing through the four rings in the manner shewn. When the 
pendulum is made to vibrate, a point in the rod midway between 
C and D executes a harmonic motion in a direction parallel to 
CD, and may be made the point of attachment of another pen- 
dulum PQ. If the weights # and F be very great in relation 
to Q, the upper pendulum swings very nearly in its own proper 
period, and induces in @ a forced vibration of the same period. 
When the length PQ is so adjusted that the natural periods of the 
two pendulums are nearly the same, Q will be thrown into violent 
motion, even though the vibration of P be of but inconsiderable 
amplitude. In this case the difference of phase is about a quarter 
of a period, by which amount the upper pendulum is in advance. 
If the two periods be very different, the vibrations either agree 
or are completely opposed in phase, according to equations (4) 
and (5) of § 46. 
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63. A very good example of a forced vibration is afforded by 
a fork under the influence of an intermittent electric current, 
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whose period is nearly equal to its own. ACB is the fork; Fa 
small electro-magnet, formed by winding insulated wire on an iron 
core of the shape shewn in £ (similar to that known as ‘Siemens’ 
armature’), and supported between the prongs of the fork. When 
an intermittent current is sent through the wire, a periodic force 
acts upon the fork, This force is not expressible by a simple 
circular function; but may be expanded by Fourier’s theorem in a 
series of such functions, having periods 7, $7, 47, &c, If any of 
these, of not too small amplitude, be nearly isochronous with the 
fork, the latter will be caused to vibrate; otherwise the effect is 
insignificant. In what “follows we will suppose that it is the 
complete period r which nearly agrees with that of the fork, and 
consequently regard the series expressing the periodic force as 
reduced to its first term. 

- In order to obtain the maximum vibration, the fork must be 
carefully tuned by a small sliding piece or by wax, until its natural 
period (without friction) is equal to that of the force. This is best 
done by actual irial. When the desired equality is approached, 
and the fork is allowed to start from rest, the force and com- 
plementary free vibration are of nearly equal amplitudes and 
frequencies, and therefore (§ 48) in the beginning of the motion 
produce beats, whose slowness is a measure of the accuracy of 
the adjustment. It is not until after the free vibration has had 
time to subside, that the motion assumes its permanent character. 
The vibrations of a tuning-fork properly constructed and mounted 
are subject to very little damping; consequently a very slight 
deviation from perfect isochronism occasions a marked falling off 
in the intensity of the resonance. 

The amplitude of the forced vibration can be observed with 
sufficient accuracy by the ear or eye; but the experimental 
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verification of the relations pointed out by theory between its 
phase and that of the force which causes it, requires a modified 
arrangement. 

Two similar electro-magnets acting on similar forks, and in- 
cluded in the same circuit are excited by the same intermittent 
current. Under these circumstances it is clear that the systems 
will be thrown into similar vibrations, because they are acted on 
by equal forces. This similarity of vibrations refers both to phase 
and amplitude. Let us suppose now that the vibrations are 
effected in perpendicular directions, and by means of one of 
Lissajous’ methods are optically compounded. The resulting figure 
is necessarily a straight line. Starting from the case in which the 
amplitudes are a maximum, viz. when the natural periods of both 
forks are the same as that of the force, let one of them be put a 
little out of tune. It must be remembered that whatever their 
natural periods may be, the two forks vibrate in perfect unison 
with the force, and therefore with one another. The principal 
effect of the difference of the natural periods is to destroy the 
synchronism of phase. The straight line, which previously re- 
presented the compound vibration, becomes an ellipse, and this 
remains perfectly steady, so long as the forks are not touched. 
Originally the forks are both a quarter ‘period behind the force. 
When the pitch of one is slightly lowered, it falls still more behind 
the force, and at the same time its amplitude diminishes. Let the 
difference of phase between the two forks be e’, and the ratio of 
amplitudes of vibration a:a,. Then by (6) of § 46 


=, COS €. 


The following table shews the simultaneous values of a: ay 
and é’. 
(0 ae Or € 


0 
25° 50’ 
lesor oz 
| 45° 34’ 
Dota. 
60° 
66° 25’ 
(OR Va 
78° 27’ 
84 Wee 
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' Tonempfindungen, 8rd edition, p. 190. 
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It appears that a considerable alteration of phase in either 
direction may be obtained without very materially reducing the 
amplitude. When one fork is vibrating at its maximum, the 
other may be made to differ from it on either side by as much as 
60° in phase, without losing more than half its amplitude, or by 
as much as 45°, without losing more than half its energy. By 
allowing one fork to vibrate 45° in advance, and the other 45° 
in arrear of the phase corresponding to the case of maximum 
resonance, we obtain a phase difference of 90° in conjunction with 
an equality of amplitudes. Lissajous’ figure then becomes a circle. 

[An intermittent electric current may also be applied to 
regulate the speed of a revolving body. The phonic wheel, in- 
vented independently by M. La Cour and by the author of this 
work?, is of great service in acoustical investigations. It may take 
various forms; but the essential feature is the approximate 
closing of the magnetic circuit of an electro-magnet, fed with an 
intermittent current, by one or more soft iron armatures carried 
by the wheel and disposed symmetrically round the circumference. 
If in the revolution of the wheel the closest passage of the 
armature synchronises with the middle of the time of excitation, 
the electro-magnetic forces operating upon the armature during 
its advance and its retreat balance one another. If however the 
wheel be a little in arrear, the forces promoting advance gain an 
advantage over those hindering the retreat of the armature, and 
thus upon the whole the magnetic forces encourage the rotation. 
In like manner if the phase of the wheel be in advance of that 
first specified, forces are called into play which retard the motion. 
By a self-acting adjustment the rotation settles down into such 
a phase that the driving forces exactly balance the resistances. 
When the wheel runs lightly, and the electric appliances are 
moderately powerful, independent driving may not be needed. In 
this case of course the phase of closest passage must follow that 
which marks the middle of the time of magnetisation. If, as is 
sometimes advisable, there be an independent driving power, the 
phase of closest passage may either precede or follow that of 
magnetisation. 

In some cases the oscillations of the motion about the phase 
into which it should settle down are very persistent and interfere 
with the applications of the instrument. A remedy may be 
found in a ring containing water or mercury, revolving concen- 

/ # 1 Nature, May 23, 1878. 
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trically. When the rotation is uniform, the fluid revolves like a 
solid body and then exercises no influence. But when from any 
cause the speed changes, the fluid persists for a time in the former 
motion, and thus brings into play forces tending to damp out 
oscillations. ] 


64. The intermittent current is best obtained by a fork- 
interrupter invented by Helmholtz. This may consist of a fork 
and electro-magnet mounted as before. The wires of the magnet 
are connected, one with one pole of the battery, and the other with 
a mercury cup, The other pole of the battery is connected with 
a second mercury cup. A U-shaped rider of insulated wire is 
carried by the lower prong just over the cups, at such a height 
that during the vibration the circuit is alternately made and 
broken by the passage of one end into and out of the mercury. 
The other end may be kept permanently immersed. By means 
of the periodic force thus obtained, the effect of friction is com- 
pensated, and the vibrations of the fork permanently maintained. 
In order to set another fork into forced vibration, its associated 
electro-magnet may be included, either in the same driving-circuit, 
or in a second, whose periodic interruption is effected by another 
rider dipping into mercury cups’, 

The modus operandi of this kind of self-acting instrument is 
often imperfectly apprehended. If the force acting on the fork 
depended only on its position—on whether the circuit were open 
or closed—the work done in passing through any position would 
be undone on the return, so that after a complete period there 
would be nothing outstanding by which the effect of the frictional 
forces could be compensated. Any explanation which does not 
take account of the retardation of the current is wholly beside the 
mark. The causes of retardation are two: irregular contact, and 
self-induction. When the point of the rider first touches the 
mercury, the electric contact is imperfect, probably on account of 


1 I have arranged several interrupters on the above plan, all the component 
parts being of home manufacture. The forks were made by the village blacksmith. 
The cups consisted of iron thimbles, soldered on one end of copper slips, the 
further end being screwed down on the base board of the instrument. Some 
means of adjusting the level of the mercury surface is necessary. In Helmholtz? 
interrupter a horse-shoe electro-magnet embracing the fork is adopted, but I am 
inclined to prefer the present arrangement, at any rate if the pitch be low. In 
some cases a greater motive power is obtained by a horse-shoe magnet acting on a 
soft iron armature carried horizontally by the upper prong and perpendicular to it. 
I have usually found a single Smee cell sufficient battery power. 
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adhering air. On the other hand, in leaving the mercury the 
contact is prolonged by the adhesion of the liquid in the cup to 
the amalgamated wire. On both accounts the current is retarded 
behind what would correspond to the mere position of the fork. 
But, even if the resistance of the circuit depended only on the 
position of the fork, the current would still be retarded by its self- 
induction. However perfect the contact may be, a finite current 
cannot be generated until after the lapse of a finite time, any 
more than in ordinary mechanics a finite velocity can be suddenly 
impressed on an inert body. From whatever causes arising’, the 
effect of the retardation is that more work is gained by the fork 
during the retreat of the rider from the mercury, than is lost 
during its entrance, and thus a balance remains to be set off 
against friction. 

If the magnetic force depended only on the position of the fork, 
the phase of its first harmonic component might be considered to 
be 180° in advance of that of the fork’s own vibration. The re- 
tardation spoken of reduces this advance. If the phase-difference 
be reduced to 90°, the force acts in the most favourable manner, 
and the greatest possible vibration is produced. 

It is important to notice that (except in the case just referred 
to) the actual pitch of the interrupter differs to some extent from 
that natural to the fork according to the law expressed in (5) of 
§ 46, « being in the present case a prescribed phase-difference 
depending on the nature of the contacts and the magnitude of the 
self-induction. If the intermittent current be employed to drive 
a second fork, the maximum vibration is obtained, when the 
frequency of the fork coincides, not with the natural, but with the 
modified frequency of the interrupter. 

The deviation of a tuning-fork interrupter from its natural 
pitch is practically very small; but the fact that such a deviation 
is possible, is at first sight rather surprising. The explanation (in 
the case of a small retardation of current) is, that during that half 
of the motion in which the prongs are the most separated, the 
electro-magnet acts in aid of the proper recovering power due to 
rigidity, and so naturally raises the pitch. Whatever the relation 
of phases may be, the force of the magnet may be divided into 


1 Any desired retardation might be obtained, in default of other means, by 
attaching the rider, not to the prong itself, but to the further end of a light 
straight spring carried by the prong and set into forced vibration by the motion of 
its point of attachment. 
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two parts respectively proportional to the velocity and displacement 
(or acceleration). To the first exclusively is due the sustaining 
power of the force, and to the second the alteration of pitch. 


65. The general phenomenon of resonance, though it cannot 
be exhaustively considered under the head of one degree of 
freedom, is in the main referable to the same general principles. 
When a forced vibration is excited in one part of a system, all 
the other parts are also influenced, a vibration of the same period 
being excited, whose amplitude depends on the constitution of the 
system considered as a whole. But it not unfrequently happens 
that interest centres on ‘the vibration of an outlying part whose 
connection with the rest of the system is but loose. In such a case 
the part in question, provided a certain limit of amplitude be 
not exceeded, is very much in the position of a system possessing 
one degree of freedom and acted on by a force, which may be 
regarded as given, independently of the natural period. The 
vibration is accordingly governed by the laws we have already 
investigated. In the case of approximate equality of periods to 
which the name of resonance is generally restricted, the ampli- 
tude may be very considerable, even though in other cases it 
might be so small as to be of little account; and the precision 
required in the adjustment of the periods in order to bring out 
the effect, depends on the degree of damping to which the system 
is subjected. 

Among bodies which resound without an extreme precision of 
tuning, may be mentioned stretched membranes, and strings asso- 
ciated with sounding-boards, as in the pianoforte and the violin. 
When the proper note is sounded in their neighbourhood, these 
bodies are caused to vibrate in a very perceptible manner. The 
experiment may be made by singing into a pianoforte the note 
given by any of its strings, having first raised the corresponding 
damper. Or if one of the strings belonging to any note be plucked 
(like a harp string) with the finger, its fellows will be set into 
vibration, as may immediately be proved by stopping the first. 

The phenomenon of resonance is, however, most striking in 
cases where a very accurate equality of periods is necessary in 
order to elicit the full effect. Of this class tuning-forks, mounted 
on resonance boxes, are a conspicuous example. When the unison 
is perfect the vibration of one fork will be taken up by another 
across the width of a room, but the slightest deviation of pitch 
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is sufficient to render the phenomenon almost insensible. Forks 
of 256 vibrations per second are commonly used for the purpose, 
and it is found that a deviation from unison giving only one beat 
in a second makes all the difference. When the forks are well 
tuned and close together, the vibration may be transferred back- 
wards and forwards between them several times, by damping them 
alternately, with a touch of the finger. 

Illustrations of the powerful effects of isochronism must be 
within the experience of every one. They are often of importance 
in very different fields from any with which acoustics is concerned. 
For example, few things are more dangerous to.a ship than to lie 
in the trough. of the sea under the influence of waves whose period 
is nearly that of its own natural rolling. 


65a. It has already (§ 30) been explained how the super- 
position of two vibrations of equal amplitude and of nearly equal 
frequency gives rise to a resultant in which the sound rises and 
falls in beats. If we represent the two components by cos 27, 
cos 2n.t, the resultant is 


2 COS 1 (M, — My) E. COS T (My H Ne) b recseescseneees Ch) 


and it may be regarded as a vibration of frequency }$(m,+,), and 
of amplitude 2cos7(n,—n,)t. In passing through zero the 
amplitude changes sign, which is equivalent to a change of phase 
of 180°, if the amplitude be regarded as always positive. This 
change of phase is readily detected by measurement in drawings 
traced by machines for compounding vibrations, and it is a feature 
of great importance. Ifa force of this character act upon a system 
whose natural frequency is $(n,+n,), the effect produced is com- 
paratively small. If the system start from rest, the successive 
impulses cooperate at first, but after a time the later impulses 
begin to destroy the effect of former ones. The greatest response 
would be given to forces of frequency n, and n., and not to a force 
of frequency 4 (m + nz). 

If, as in some experiments of Prof. A. M. Mayer’, an otherwise 
steady sound is rendered intermittent by the periodic interposition 
of an obstacle, a very different result is arrived at. In this case 
the phase is resumed after each silence without reversal. If a 
force of this character act upon an isochronous system, the effect 
is indeed less than if there were no intermittence; but as all the 
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1 Phil. Mag. May, 1875. 
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impulses operate in the same sense without any antagonism, the 
response is powerful. One kind of intermittent vibration or force 
is represented by 
2 (1 + cos 2armt) COS WTNt......seeeeeeveees (2), 

in which n is the frequency of the vibration, and m the frequency 
of intermittence!. The amplitude is here always positive, and 
varies between the values 0 and 4. By ordinary trigonometrical 
transformation (2) may be put in the form 


2 cos 2rnt + cos 2 (n+ m) t+ cos 2 (n—m) t......(3); 


which shews that the intermittent vibration in question is equiva- 
lent to three simple vibrations of frequencies n, n+m, n—m. 
This is the explanation of the secondary sounds observed by 
Mayer. 

The form (2) is of course only a particular case. Another in 
which the intensity of the intermittent sound rises more suddenly 
to its maximum is given by 


Acos*armt COS DINE 5 vices avenda cn venebens (4), 
which may be transformed into 
3 cos 2ant + cos 2m (n+ m) t+ cos 2a (n — m) t 
+4 cos 27 (n+ 2m) ¢+4 cos 2m (n— 2m) t......... (5). 
There are here four secondary sounds, the frequencies of the 
two new ones differing twice as much as before from that of the 
primary sound. 

The theory of intermittent vibrations is well illustrated by 
electrically driven forks. A fork interrupter of frequency 128 
gave a periodic current, by the passage of which through an 
electro-magnet a second fork of like pitch could be excited. The 
action of this current on the second fork could be rendered inter- 
mittent by short-circuiting the electro-magnet. This was effected 
by another interrupter of frequency 4, worked by an independent 
current from a Smee cell. To excite the main current a Grove 
cell was employed. When the contact of the second interrupter 
was permanently broken, so that the main current passed con- 
tinuously through the electro-magnet, the fork was, of course, 
most powerfully affected when tuned to 128. Scarcely any 
response was observable when the pitch was changed to 124 or 
132. But if the second interrupter were allowed to operate, so as 


1 Crum Brown and Tait. Hdin. Proc. June, 1878. 


Acoustical Observations 11. 
Phil. Mag. April, 1880. 
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to render the periodic current through the electro-magnet inter- 
mittent, then the fork would respond powerfully when tuned to 
124 or 132 as well as when tuned to 128, but not when tuned to 
intermediate pitches, such as 126 or 130. 

The operation of the intermittence in producing a sensitive- 
ness which would not otherwise exist, is easily understood. When 
a fork of frequency 124 starts from rest under the influence of a 
force of frequency 128, the impulses cooperate at first, but after 1 
of a second the new impulses begin to oppose the earlier ones. 
After }$ of a second, another series of impulses begins whose effect 
agrees with that of the first, and so on. Thus if all these impulses 
are allowed to act, the resultant effect is trifling; but if every 
alternate series is stopped off, a large vibration accumulates. 


Fig. 16a. 


The most general expression for a vibration of frequency n, 
whose amplitude and phase are slowly variable with a frequency 
m, 18 


A,+ A, cos 2rmt + A, cos 4rmt + A, cos 6armt +... ppele 
+ B, sin 27rmt+ B,sin 4rmt + B, sin 67mt+... soci cs 
CO, + C, cos 2armt + C, cos 4armt + C; cos Grmt +...) . 
+ : : ee sin 2rnt 
+ D,sin 2rmt + D, sin 47rmt +D, sin 6rmt +... 
tee (6); 


and this applies both to the case of beats (e.g. if A, only be finite) 
and to such intermittence as is produced by the interposition of 
-an obstacle. The vibration in question is accordingly in all cases 
equivalent to a combination of simple vibrations of frequencies 

n, n+m, n—m, n+2m, n—2m, We. 

It may be well here to emphasise that a simple vibration 
implies infinite continuance, and does not admit of variations of 
phase or amplitude. To suppose, as is sometimes done in optical 
speculations, that a train of simple waves may begin at a given 
epoch, continue for a certain time involving it may be a large 
number of perfdds, and ultimately cease, is a contradiction in terms. 
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66. The solution of the equation for free vibration, viz. 
14 UL ICI Crctactacy metentgeortee (1). 


may be put into another form by expressing the arbitrary con- 
stants of integration A and a in terms of the initial values of u 
and w#, which we may denote by u and %. We obtain at once 


: / 
us=eoit {is ch . . + Uy (cos wt+—— sin we)! oe (2), 
n 2n 
where n= Vn? — 1K, 


If there be no friction, « = 0, and then 
U=Uy =e a 2500S Tit). scvenss-n es cede (3). 


These results may be employed to obtain the solution of the 
complete equation 


where U is an explicit function of the time; for from (2) we see 
that the effect at time ¢ of a velocity 5u communicated at time 
tv is 

u= duet) eres! ) —" 


The effect of U is to generate in time dt’ a velocity Udt’, whose 
result at time ¢ will therefore be 


il ie 
ar Udt' e** (sin n’ (¢ — ¢’), 
and thus the solution of (4) will be 
il ia 
w=, [ ot) sing Kb bi dee ete (5). 


If there be no friction, we have simply 


‘t 
=o f'sinn(t—t) Udo ceerecereseseie (6), 


U being the force at time ¢’. 
The lower limit of the integrals is so far arbitrary, but it will 
generally be convenient to make it zero. 


On this supposition u and % as given by (6) vanish, when 
t= 0, and the complete solution is 
. sinn't ‘ 
u= et ji Pre + Uy (cos nt+ = sin n't)| 


-_ 


Le 
ice mea (me ee ae ee ' 
+5] ¢ sinn’ (t—t') Udt’...... (7), 
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or if there be no friction 
. sin nt ite 
U = tly —— + Uy COs nb + “| sin 2 (¢—t) U de scetives » Cor 
: 0 
When ¢ is sufficiently great, the complementary terms tend to 
vanish on-account of the factor et, and may then be omitted. 


66a. In § 66 we have limited the discussion to the case of 
greatest acoustical importance, that is, we have supposed that n’ 
is real, as happens when 7? is positive, and « not too great. But 
a more general treatment of the problem of free vibrations is not 
without interest. Whatever may be the values of n? and «x, the 
solution of (1) § 66 may be expressed 


UL me A COED Bae GI gaged baw net (1), 
where 4, #2 are the roots of 
Bebe “gan 0). cso ougteeitenvinsder voles (2). 


The case already discussed is that in which the values of w are 
imaginary. The motion is then oscillatory, with amplitude which 
decreases if « be positive, but increases if « be negative. 

But if n’, though positive, be less than 4x, or if n? be negative, 
n’ becomes imaginary, that is « becomes real. The motion 
expressed by (1) is then non-oscillatory, and it depends upon the 
sign of w whether it increases or diminishes with the time. From 
the solution of (2), viz. 


phe bd af (08 — 40?) cc esretentvsseneracs (3), 


it is evident that if n? be positive (and less than 4x*) the two 
values of uw are of the same sign, and that the sign is the opposite 
of that of «. Hence if « be positive, both terms in (1) diminish 
with the time, so that the system, however disturbed, subsides 
again into a state of rest. If, on the contrary, « be negative, the 
motion increases without limit. 

We have still to consider the case of n*? negative. The real 
values of uw are then of opposite signs. It is possible so to start 
the system from a displaced position that it shall approach asymp- 
totically the condition of rest in the configuration of equilibrium ; 
but unless a special relation between displacement and velocity is 
satisfied, the motion tends to increase without limit. Under these 
circumstances the equilibrium must be regarded as unstable. In 
this sense stability requires that n? and « be both positive. 

A word may not be out of place as to the effect of an im- 


—— 
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pressed force upon a statically unstable system. If in § 46 we 
suppose x= 0, the solution (7) does not change its form merely 
- because n? becomes negative. The fact that a system is suscep- 
tible of purely periodic motion under the operation of an external 
periodic force is therefore no evidence of stability. 


67. For most acoustical purposes it is sufficient to consider 
the vibrations of the systems, with which we may have to deal, 
as infinitely small, or rather as similar to infinitely small vibra- 
tions. This restriction is the foundation of the important laws 
of isochronism for free vibrations, and of persistence of period 
for forced vibrations. There are, however, phenomena of a sub- 
ordinate but not insignificant character, which depend essentially 
on the square and higher powers of the motion. We will therefore 
devote the remainder of this chapter to the discussion of the 
motion of a system of one degree of freedom, the motion not being 
so small that the squares and higher powers can be altogether 
neglected. 

The approximate expressions for the kinetic and potential 
energies will be of the form 


T=t(mt+muw, Vet t mw) wv. 
If the sum of 7 and V be differentiated with respect to the 
time, we find as the equation of motion 
Mott + pow + muti + dmv + 3u,u? = Impressed Force, 

which may be treated by the method of successive approximation. 
For the sake of simplicity we will take the case where m,=0, 
a supposition in no way affecting the essence of the question. 
The znertia of the system is thus constant, while the force of 
restitution is a composite function of the displacement, partly pro- 
portional to the displacement itself and partly proportional to 
its square—accordingly unsymmetrical with respect to the position 


of equilibrium. Thus for free vibrations our equation is of the 
form 


be bP au 0 ers ee ee ee (1), 
with the approximate solution 
t= A COS NE eaceen ees ee (2), 


where A—the amplitude—is to be treated as a small quantity. 


Substituting the value of w expressed by (2) in the last 
term, we find 


se , A? 
t+nu=—a a (1 + cos 2nt), 


Dei 
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whence for a second approximation to the value of w 
GA KAs 
=A cos nt— 5 — + —— 608 Qnk....... ec eees 
u COS Nt — oa + Gia C08 2nt (3); 


shewing that the proper tone (n) of the system is accompanied 
by its octave (2n), whose relative importance increases with the 
amplitude of vibration. A trained ear can generally perceive the 
octave in the sound of a tuning-fork caused to vibrate strongly by 
means of a bow, and with the aid of appliances, to be explained 
later, the existence of the octave may be made manifest to any 
one. By following the same method the approximation can 
be carried further; but we pass on now to the case of a system 
in which the recovering power is symmetrical with respect to 
the position of equilibrium. The equation of motion is then 
approximately 
Aart: Wt Ap BP = Ova otc esenaviacsos Che (4), 

which may be understood to refer to the vibrations of a heavy 
pendulum, or of a load carried at the end of a straight spring. 

' If we take as a first approximation w= A cos nt, corresponding 
to 8=0, and substitute in the term multiplied by 8, we get 


BA? 3B A8 


“’+wvu=— a cos 38nt — sgh cos nt. 


Corresponding to the last term of this equation, we should 
obtain in the solution a term of the form tsinnt, becoming 
greater without limit with % This, as in a parallel case in the 
Lunar Theory, indicates that our assumed first approximation 
is not really an approximation at all, or at least does not continue 
to be such. If, however, we take as our starting point w= A cos mt, 
with a suitable value for m, we shall find that the solution may 
be completed with the aid of periodic terms only. In fact it is 
evident beforehand that all we are entitled to assume is that the 
motion is approximately simple harmonic, with a period ap- 
proximately the same, as if B=0, A very slight examination 
is sufficient to shew that the term varying as w’*, not only may, 
but must affect the period. At the same time it is evident 
that a solution, in which the period is assumed wrongly, no 
matter by how little, must at length cease to represent the motion 
with any approach to accuracy. 

We take then for the approximate equation 

€ 3 
lt +Vu=— ue cos mt — oe COS OIE .5 i axncns (5), 
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of which the solution will be 
BA® cos 3mt 


w= A cos mt+ - One a ap 


provided that m be taken so as to satisfy 


A (—m? +7’) =— dis ; 


4 
er ey peak sat ae ee (7). 


AER oe (6), 


The term in 8 thus produces two effects. It alters the pitch 
of the fundamental vibration, and it introduces the twelfth as 
a necessary accompaniment. The alteration of pitch is in most 
cases exceedingly small—depending on the square of the amplitude, 
but it is not altogether insensible. Tuning-forks generally rise 
a little, though very little, in pitch as the vibration dies away. 
It may be remarked that the same slight dependence of pitch 
on amplitude occurs when the force of restitution is of the 
form nu +au?, as may be seen by continuing the approximation 
to the solution of (1) one step further than (3). The result in that 
case is 


The difference m? — n? is of the same order in A in both cases ; 
but in one respect there is a distinction worth noting, namely, 
that im (8) m? is always less than n?, while in (7) it depends on 
the sign of 8 whether its effect is to raise or lower the pitch. 
However, in most cases of the unsymmetrical class the change 
of pitch would depend partly on a term of the form av and 
partly on another of the form @w’*, and then 

Nie 5a2A2 38A? 
m= 1? — or ey ee (Sy 

[In all cases where the period depends upon amplitude, it is 
necessarily an even function thereof, a change of sign in the ampli- 
tude being merely equivalent to an alteration in phase of 180°.] 


68. We now pass to the consideration of the vibrations 
forced on an unsymmetrical system by two harmonic forces 


Ecos pt, F cos (qt —e). 


1 [A correction is here introduced, the necessity for which was pointed out to me 
by Dr Burton.] 
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The equation of motion is 
t+ nu = —au?+ Ecos pt + F cos (qt—e) ...... (1). 


To find a first approximation we neglect the term containing 
a. Thus 
UW =e COS pt + fcos (Gt —€) .....seeeeeeeee (2), 
where e= ye ~, Bate Ro tee (3). 
n—p? nv ¢ 
Substituting this in the term multiplied by a, we get 


t+ nu = E cos pt + F cos (qt — e) 


«| SSF ee 2 5 008 2pt ae cos 2 (qt — e) + ef cos {(p—q)t +} 


+ of cos (p+ pt-3| 


whence as a second approximation for w 


u =e cos pt + fcos (qt —e) —~ ae = Neen} cos 2pt 
af? aot ( } 
— 2G — 48) cos 2 (qt — e) — oe ay cos |(p—q) t+} 
aef 
= COSN (DG) E— El csgvoeccan veces 4). 
— (p+) (p+ 9) t— ¢ (4) 


The additional terms represent vibrations having frequencies 
which are severally the doubles and the sum and difference of 
those of the primaries. Of the two latter the amplitudes are 
proportional to the product of the original amplitudes, shewing 
that the derived tones increase in relative importance with 
the intensity of their parent tones. 


68a. If an isolated vibrating system be subject to internal 
dissipative influences, the vibrations cannot be permanent, since 
they are dependent upon an initial store of energy which suffers 
gradual exhaustion. In order that the motion may be maintained, 
the vibrating body must be in connection with a source of energy. 
We have already considered cases of this kind under the head of 
forced vibrations, where the system is subject to forces whose 
amplitude and phase are prescribed, independently of the be- 
haviour of the system. Such forces may have their origin in 
revolving mechanism (such as electric alternators) governed so as 
to move at a uniform speed. But more frequently the forces 
under consideration depend upon the vibrations of other systems,. 


ie ee 
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and then the question as to how the vibrations are to be main- 
tained represents itself, A good example is afforded by the case 
already discussed (§§ 63, 65) of a furk maintained in vibration 
electrically by means of currents governed by a fork interrupter. 
It has been pointed out that the performance of the latter 
depends upon the magnetic forces operative upon it differing in 
phase from the vibrations of the fork itself, With the interrupter 
may be classed for the present purpose almost all acoustical and 
musical instruments capable of providing a sustained sound. It 
may suffice to mention vibrations maintained by wind (organ- 
pipes, harmonium reeds, xolian harps, W&c.), by heat (singing 
flames, Rijke’s tubes, &c.), by friction (violin strings, finger- 
glasses), and the slower vibrations of clock pendulums and watch 
balance-wheels. 

In considering whether proposed forces are of the right kind 
for the maintenance or encouragement of a vibration, it is often 
convenient to regard them as reduced to impulses. Suppose, to 
take a simple case, that a small horizontal positive impulse acts 
upon the bob of a vibrating pendulum. The effect depends, of 
course, upon the phase of the vibration at the instant of the 
impulse. If the bob be moving positively at the instant in 
question the vibration is encouraged, and this effect is a maximum 
when the positive motion is greatest, that is, when the impulse 
occurs at the moment of positive movement through the position 
of equilibrium. This is the condition of things aimed at in 
designing a clock escapement, for the effect of the force is then a 
maximum in encouraging the vibration, and a minimum (zero to 
the first order of approximation) in disturbing the period. Of 
course, if the impulse be half a period earlier or later than is 
above supposed, the effect is to discourage the vibration, again 
without altering the period. In like manner we see that if the 
impulse occur at a moment of maximum elongation the effect is 
concentrated upon the period, the vibration being neither en- 
couraged nor discouraged. 

In most cases the force acting upon a vibrating system in 
virtue of its connection with a source of energy may be regarded 
as harmonic. It may then be divided into two parts, one pro- 
portional to the displacement w (or to the acceleration ii), the 
second proportional to the velocity % The inclusion of such 
forces does not alter the form of the equation of vibration 

b+ Ki wt = ORT. t eres CL): 
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By the first part (proportional to w) the pitch is modified, and by 
the second the coefficient of decay. If the altered « be still 
positive, vibrations gradually die down; but if the effect of the 
included forces be to render « negative, vibrations tend on the 
contrary to increase. The only case in which according to (1) a 
steady vibration is possible, is when the complete value of « is 
zero, If this condition be satisfied, a vibration of any amplitude 
is permanently maintained. 

When « is negative, so that small vibrations tend to increase, 
a point is of course soon reached beyond which the approximate 
equations cease to be applicable. We may form an idea of the 
state of things which then arises by adding to equation (1) a 
term proportional to a higher power of the velocity. Let us take 


Bit Ut UF + 7b =O oo .e se eccncdeseceeees (2), 


in which « and «’ are supposed to be small quantities. The 
approximate solution of (2) is 


n A? 
u=Asinnt+- 39 008 SNE cegaaicren sre es (3), 
in which A is given by 
WE TR eo cota a aria tions neta aie (4). 


From (4) we see that no steady vibration is possible unless « and 
« have opposite signs. If « and «’ be both positive, the vibration 
in all cases dies down; while if « and x’ be both negative, the 
vibration (according to (2)) increases without limit. If « be 
negative and x’ positive, the vibration becomes steady and 
assumes the amplitude determined by (4). A smaller vibration 
increases up to this point, and a larger vibration falls down to it. 
If on the other hand «x be positive, while «’ is negative, the steady 
vibration abstractedly possible is unstable, a departure in either 
direction from the amplitude given by (4) tending always to 
increase |. 


68b. We will now consider briefly another and a very curious 
kind of maintenance, of which the peculiarity is that the maintain- 
ing influence operates with a frequency which is the double of 
that of the vibration maintained. Probably the best known 
example is that form of Melde’s experiment, in which a fine string 
is maintained in transverse vibration by connecting one of its 
extremities with the vibrating prong of a massive tuning-fork, 


1 OnjMaintained Vibrations, Phil. Mag., April, 1883. 
R. 6 
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the direction of motion of the point of attachment being parallel to 
the length of the string. The effect of the motion is to render 
the tension of the string periodically variable; and at first sight 
there is nothing to cause the string to depart from its equilibrium 
condition of straightness. It is known, however, that under these 
circumstances the equilibrium may become unstable, and that the 
string may settle down into a state of permanent and vigorous 
vibration, whose period is the double of that of the fork. 

As a simpler example, with but one degree of freedom, we 
may take a pendulum, formed of a bar of soft iron and vibrating 
upon knife-edges. Underneath is placed symmetrically a vertical 
bar electro-magnet, through which is caused to pass an electric 
current rendered intermittent by an interrupter whose frequency 
is twice that of the pendulum. The magnetic force does not tend 
to displace the pendulum from its equilibrium position, but 
produces the same sort of effect as if gravity were subject to a 
periodic variation of intensity. 

A similar result is obtained by causing the point of support 
of the pendulum to vibrate in a vertical path. If we denote this 
motion by 7 = 8 sin 2pt, the effect is as if gravity were variable by 
the term 4p?@ sin 2pt. 

Of the same nature are the crispations observed by Faraday’ 
and others upon the surface of water which oscillates vertically. 
Faraday arrived experimentally at the conclusion that there were 
two complete vibrations of the support for each complete vibra- 
tion of the liquid. 

In the following investigation’, relative to the case of one 
degree of freedom, we shall start with the assumption that a 
steady vibration is in progress, and inquire under what conditions 
the assumed state of things is possible. 

If the force of restitution, or “spring,” of a body susceptible 
of vibration be subject to an imposed periodic variation, the 
differential equation takes the form 


G+ wu + (n?— 2a sin Wt) u=0 ....cccceoseeee (1), 
in which « and @ are supposed to be small. A similar equation 
would apply approximately to the case of a periodic variation in 
the effective mass of the body. The motion expressed by the 
solution of (1) can be regular only when it keeps perfect time 


1 Phil. Trans. 1831, p. 299. 
* Phil. Mag., April, 1883. 
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with the imposed variations. It will appear that the necessary 
conditions cannot be satisfied rigorously by any simple harmonic 
vibration, but we may assume 
u=A,sin pt + B, cos pt 
+ A, sin 3pt+.B, cos 3pt+ A, sin 5pt +......... (2), 

in which it is not necessary to provide for sines and cosines of even 
multiples of pt. If the assumption be justifiable, the solution in 
(2) must be convergent. Substituting in the differential equation, 
and equating to zero the coefficients of sin pt, cos pt, &c. we find 


A, (n? — p*) — epB, — 0B, + aB,=0, 

B, (vw — p’) + xpd, —ad, —ad,=0; 

A, (n? — 9p”) — 3xpB,—aB,+ab,=0, 
B; (nv? — 9p) + 8epA;+ad,—-—ad,=0; 
A, (n? — 25p?) — 5epB,—aB,+aB,=0, 
B,(n? — 25p") + depA;+ad,—ad,=0; 

These equations shew that A;, B; are of the order a relatively 
to A,, B,; that A,;,.B, are of order a relatively to A;, B;, and 
so on. If we omit A;,B; in the first pair of equations, we find 
as a first approximation, 

A, (n? — p*) — (kp + a) B, =0, 
A, (kp —a) + (r? —p’) B,=0; 
B, vp? a-« a—K 
whence i Sie re ae << = on “Bh 


and CT 1 eh RID UN, den sgrenans shaenie (4). 


Thus, if @ be given, the value of p necessary for a regular 

motion is definite ; and p having this value, the regular motion is 
u= Psin (pt +), 

in which e, being equal to tan (B,/A,), is also definite. On the 
other hand, as is evident at once from the linearity of the original 
equation, there is nothing to limit the amplitude of vibration. 

These characteristics are preserved however far it may be 
necessary to pursue the approximation. If Ayni:, Bony, may be 
neglected, the first m pairs of equations determine the ratios of all 
the coefficients, leaving the absolute magnitude open; and they 
provide further an equation connecting p and a, by which the 
pitch is determined. 


* 


6—2 
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For the second approximation the second pair of equations 


give 


eee Ra ses, 
A, ~ 7? — Op? ’ B, anes es Op? , 
whence : 
u=Psin(pt+e)+ ae cos (Spt + €) ......06 (5), 
and from the first pair 
j } 
tan ¢ = in? — p?—- —— |} PCD) a's scsinien cle aoe 6 
an € , p es af + -~(a+ Kp) (6), 
while p is determined o 
ae 2 
{np a oat me OS — 10°, cnonacenannds (7). 


Returning to the first approximation, we see from (4) that the 
solution is possible only under the condition that a be not less 
than «p. If a=xp, then p=n; that is, the imposed variation 
in the “spring” must be exactly twice as quick as the natural 
vibration of the body would be in the absence of friction. From 
(3) it appears that in this case e=0, which indicates that the 
spring is a minimum one-eighth of a period after the body has 
passed its position of equilibrium, and a maximum one-eighth of a 
period before such passage. . Under these circumstances the 
greatest possible amount of energy is communicated to the 
system; and in the case contemplated it is just sufficient to 
balance the loss by dissipation, the adjustment being evidently 
independent of the amplitude. 

If a < xp sufficient energy cannot pass to maintain the motion, 
whatever may be the phase-relation; but if a>x«p, the balance 
between energy supplied and energy dissipated may be attained 
by such an alteration of phase as shall diminish the former 
quantity to the required amount. The alteration of phase may 
for this purpose be indifferently in either direction; but if e be 
positive, we must have 


2 


pan — 
while if e« be negative 
p= n+ Jf(e— p?). 

If a be very much greater than «p, e= +41, which indicates 
that when the system passes through its position of equilibrium 
the spring is at its maximum or at its minimum. 

The inference from the equation that the adjustment of pitch 


v (at? — xeip*) ; 
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must be absolutely rigorous for steady vibration will be subject to 
some modification in practice; otherwise the experiment could 
not succeed. In most cases n? is to a certain extent a function of 
amplitude; so that if n? have very nearly the required value, 
complete coincidence is attainable by the assumption of an 
amplitude of large and determinate amount without other 
alterations in the conditions of the system. 

The reader who wishes to pursue this subject is referred to a 
paper by the Author “On the Maintenance of Vibrations by Forces 
of Double Frequency, and on the Propagation of Waves through a 
Medium endowed with a Periodic Structure,” in which the analysis 
of Mr Hill? is applied to the present problem. 


68c. The determination of absolute pitch by means of the 
siren has already been alluded to (§ 17). In all probability first- 
rate results might be got by this method if proper provision, with 
the aid of a phonic wheel for example, were made for uniform 
speed. In recent years several experimenters have obtained excel- 
lent results by various methods; but a brief notice of these is all 
that our limits will allow. 

One of the most direct determinations is that of Koenig’, to 
whom the scientific world has long been indebted for the construc- 
tion of much excellent apparatus. This depends upon a special 
instrument, consisting of a fork of 64 complete vibrations per 
second, the motion being maintained by a clock movement acting 
upon an escapement. A dial is provided marking ordinary time, 
and serves to record the number of vibrations executed. The 
performance of the fork is tested by a comparison between the 
instrument and any chronometer known to be keeping good time. 
The standard fork of 256 complete vibrations was compared with 
that of the instrument by observing the Lissajous’s figure appro- 
priate to the double octave. 

M. Koenig has also investigated the influence of resonators 
upon the pitch of forks. Thus without a resonator a fork of 256 
complete vibrations sounded in a satisfactory manner for about 90 
seconds. A resonator of adjustable pitch was then brought into 
proximity, and the pitch, originally much graver than that of the 

1 Phil, Mag., August, 1887. 
2 On the Part of the Motion of the Lunar Perigree which is a Function of the 
Mean Motions of the Sun and Moon, Acta Mathematica 8; 1, 1886. Mr Hill’s 


work was first published in 1877, 
3 Wied, Ann. 1x. p. 394, 1880. 
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fork, was gradually raised. Even when the resonator was still a 
minor third below the fork, there was observed a slight diminution 
in the duration of the vibratory movement, and at the same time 
an augmentation in the frequency of about 005. As the natural 
note of the resonator approached nearer to that of the fork, this 
diminution in the time and this increase in frequency became 
more pronounced up to the immediate neighbourhood of unison ; 
but at the moment when unison was established, the alteration of 
pitch suddenly disappeared, and the frequency became exactly the 
same as in the absence of the resonator. At the same time the 
sound was powerfully reinforced; but this exaggerated intensity 
fell off rapidly and the vibration died away after 8 or 10 seconds. 
The pitch of the resonator being again raised a little, the sound of 
the fork began to change in the opposite direction, being now as 
much too grave as before the unison was reached it had been too 
acute. The displacement then fell away by degrees, as the pitch 
of the resonator was further raised, and the duration of the 
vibrations gradually recovered its original value of about 90 
seconds. The maximum disturbance in the frequency observed 
by Koenig was 035 complete vibrations. For the explanation 
of these effects see § 117. 

The temperature coefficient found by Koenig is 000112, so that 
the pitch of a 256 fork falls ‘0286 for each degree Cent. by which 
the temperature rises. 

In determinations of absolute pitch! by the Author of this work 
an electrically maintained interrupter fork, whose frequency may 
for example be 32, was employed to drive a dependent fork of 
pitch 128. When the apparatus is in good order, there is a fixed 
relation between the two frequencies, the one being precisely 
four times the other. The higher is of course readily compared 
by beats, or by optical methods, with a standard of 128, whose 
accuracy is to be tested. It remains to determine the frequency 
of the interrupter fork itself. 

For this purpose the interrupter is compared with the pendulum 
of a standard clock whose rate is known. The comparison may be 
direct, or the intervention of a phonic wheel (§ 63) may be invoked. 
In either case the pendulum of the clock is provided with a silvered 
bead upon which is concentrated the light from a lamp. Im- 
mediately in front of the pendulum is placed a screen perforated 
by a somewhat narrow vertical slit. The bright point of light 

1 Nature, xvi. p. 12, 1877; Phil. Trans. 1883, Part I. p. 316. 
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reflected by the bead is seen intermittently, either by looking over 
the prong of the interrupter or through a hole in the disc of the 
phonic wheel. In the first case there are 32 views per second, but 
in the latter this number is reduced by the intervention of the 
wheel. In the experiments referred to the wheel was so 
arranged that one revolution corresponded to four complete vibra- 
tions of the interrupter, and there were thus 8 views of the.pen- 
dulum per second, instead of 32. Any deviation of the period of 
the pendulum from a precise multiple of the period of intermittence 
shews itself as a cycle of changes in the appearance of the flash 
of light, and an observation of the duration of this cycle gives the 
data for a precise comparison of frequencies. 

The calculation of the results is very simple. Supposing in 
the first instance that the clock is correct, let a be the number of 
cycles per second (perhaps 7,) between the wheel and the clock. 
Since the period of a cycle is the time required for the wheel to 
gain, or lose, one revolution upon the clock, the frequency of revo- 
lution is 8+ a. The frequency of the auxiliary fork is precisely 16 
times as great, 1.e. 128+16a. If b be the number of beats per 
second between the auxiliary fork and the standard, the frequency 
of the latter is 

128 + 16a + b. 

An error in the mean rate of the clock is readily allowed for ; 
but care is required to ascertain that the actual rate at the time 
of observation does not differ appreciably from the mean rate. 
To be quite safe it would be necessary to repeat the deter- 
minations at intervals over the whole time required to rate the 
clock by observation of the stars. In this case it would probably 
be convenient to attach a counting apparatus to the phonic wheel. 

In the method of M’Leod and Clarke! time, given by a clock, 
is recorded automatically upon the revolving drum of a chrono- 
graph, which is maintained by a suitable governor in uniform 
rotation. The circumference of the drum is marked with a grating 
of equidistant lines parallel to the axis, and the comparison between 
the drum and the standard fork is effected by observation of the 
wavy pattern seen when the revolving grating is looked at past 
the edges of the vibrating prongs. These observers made a special 
investigation as to the effect of bowing a fork upon previously 
existing vibrations. Their conclusion is that in the case of un- 
loaded forks no sensible change of phase occurs. 

a 1 Phil. Trans. 1880, Part I. p. 1. 
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In the chronographic method of Prof. A. M. Mayer’ the fork 
under investigation is armed with a triangular fragment of thin 
sheet metal, one milligram in weight, and actually traces its 
vibrations as a curve of sines upon smoked paper. The time is 
recorded by small electric discharges from an induction apparatus, 
under the control of a clock, and delivered from the same tracing 
point. Although the disturbance due to the tracing point appears 
to be very small, it is doubtful whether this method could compete 
in respect of accuracy with those above described where the com- 
parison with the standard is optical or acoustical. On the other 
hand, it has the advantage of not requiring a uniform rotation of 
the drum, and the apparatus lends itself with facility to the deter- 
mination of small intervals of time after the manner originally 
proposed by T. Young’. 


68d. The methods hitherto described for the determination of 
absolute pitch, with the exception of that of Scheibler, may be 
regarded as rather mechanical in their character, and they depend 
for the most part upon somewhat special apparatus. It is possible, 
however, to determine pitch with fair accuracy with no other 
appliances than a common harmonium and a watch, and as the 
process is instructive in respect of the theory of overtones, a short 
account will here be given of it*. 

The fundamental principle is that the absolute frequencies of 
two musical notes can be deduced from the interval between 
them, 1.e. the ratio of their frequencies, and the number of beats 
which they oceasion in a given time when sounded together. 
For example, if # and y denote the frequencies of two notes whose 
interval is an equal temperament major third, we know that 
y =1'25992 2 At the same time the number of beats heard in a 
second depending upon the deviation of the third from true 
intonation, is 4y—5z. In the case of the notes of a harmonium, 
which are rich in overtones, these beats are readily counted, and 
thus two equations are obtained from which the values of # and y 
are at once found. 

Of course in practice the truth of an equal temperament third 
could not be taken for granted, but the difficulty thence arising 
would be easily met by including in the counting all the three 


‘ National Academy of Sciences, Washington, Memoirs, Vol. ut. p. 43, 1884. 
2 Lectures, Vol. 1. p. 191. 
3 Nature, Jan. 23, 1879. 
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major thirds which together make up an octave. Suppose, for 
example, that the frequencies of ¢, e, g#, c’ are respectively «, y, z, 
2, and that the beats per second between # and y are a, between 
y and z are b, and between z and 2a arec. Then 
4y—5u=a, 42-S5y=b, 8e—52=¢, 

from which “=4(25a + 20b + 16c), 

y = 4 (82a + 25b + 20¢), 

2=4 (40a + 326 + 25c). 

In the above statements the octave c—c’ is for simplicity 
supposed to be true. The actual error could readily be allowed 
for if required ; but in practice it is not necessary to use c’ at all, 
inasmuch as the third set of beats can be counted equally well 
between g@ and c. 

The principal objection to the method in the above form is 
that it presupposes the absolute constancy of the notes, for 
example, that y is the same whether it is being sounded in 
conjunction with w or in conjunction with z. This condition is 
very imperfectly satisfied by the notes of a harmonium. 

In order to apply the fundamental principle with success, it is 
necessary to be able to check the accuracy of the interval which is 
supposed to be known, at the same time that the beats are being 
counted. If the interval be a major tone (9 : 8), its exactness is 
proved by the absence of beats between the ninth component of 
the lower and the eighth of the higher note, and a counting 
of the beats between the tenth component..of the lower and the 
ninth of the higher note completes the necessary data for de- 
termining the absolute pitch. 

The equal temperament whole tone (1'12246) is intermediate 
between the minor tone (111111) and the major tone (1'12500), 
but lies much nearer to the latter. Regarded as a disturbed 
major tone, it gives slow beats, and regarded as a disturbed 
minor tone it gives quick ones, Both sets of beats can be heard 
at the same time, and when counted (by two observers) give the 
means of calculating the absolute pitch of both notes. If# and y 
be the frequencies of the two notes, a and b the frequencies of the 
slow and quick beats respectively, 

Jr—8y=a, Iy—10e@=6, 
whence 2=9a+8b, y=10a+ 90. 
The application of this method in no way assumes the truth of 
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the equal temperament whole tone, and in fact it is advantageous 
to flatten the interval somewhat, so as to make it lie more nearly 
midway between the major and the minor tone. In this way the 
rapidity of the quicker beats is diminished, which facilitates the 
counting. 

The course of an experiment is then as follows. The notes C 
and D are sounded together, and at a given signal the observers 
begin counting the beats situated at about d” and e” on the scale. 
After the expiration of a measured interval of time a second signal 
is given, and the number of both sets of beats is recorded. 

For further details of the method reference must be made to 
the original memoir, but one example of the results may be given 
here. The period being 10 minutes, the number of beats recorded 
were 2392 and 2341, giving «= 67:09 as the pitch of C. 


CHAPTER IV. 


VIBRATING SYSTEMS IN GENERAL. 


69. WE have now examined in some detail the oscillations 
of a system possessed of one degree of freedom, and the results, 
at which we have arrived, have a very wide application. But 
material systems enjoy in general more than one degree of 
freedom. In order to define their configuration at any moment 
several independent variable quantities must be specified, which, 
by a generalization of language originally employed for a point, 
are called the co-ordinates of the system, the number of indepen- 
dent co-ordinates being the index of freedom. Strictly speaking, 
the displacements possible to a natural system are infinitely 
various, and cannot be represented as made up of a finite number 
of displacements of specified type. To the elementary parts of 
a solid body any arbitrary displacements may be given, subject 
to conditions of continuity. It is only by a process of abstraction 
of the kind so constantly practised in Natural Philosophy, that 
solids are treated as rigid, fluids as incompressible, and other sim- 
plifications introduced so that the position of a system comes to 
depend on a finite number of co-ordinates. It is not, however, 
our intention to exclude the consideration of systems possessing 
infinitely various freedom; on the contrary, some of the most 
interesting applications of the results of this chapter will lie in 
that direction. But such systems are most conveniently conceived 
as limits of others, whose freedom is of a more restricted kind. 
We shall accordingly commence with a system, whose position 
is specified by a finite number of independent co-ordinates y,, 


ro; Ws, &e. 
70. The main problem of Acoustics consists in the investi- 


gation of the vibrations of a system about a position of stable 
equilibrium, But it will be convenient to commence with the 
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statical part of the subject. By the Principle of Virtual Velocities, 
if we reckon the co-ordinates Wy, Y., &c. from the configuration 
of equilibrium, the potential energy of any other configuration 
will be a homogeneous quadratic function of the co-ordinates, 
provided that the displacement be sufficiently small. This quan- 
tity is called V, and represents the work that may be gained in 
passing from the actual to the equilibrium configuration. We may 


write 
V = hee t den? +... + Coie + CVs +... (2): 
Since by supposition the equilibrium is thoroughly stable, the 
quantities ¢y, C2, C2, &c. must be such that V is positive for all 
real values of the co-ordinates. 


71. If the system be displaced from the zero configuration 
by the action of given forces, the new configuration may be 
found from the Principle of Virtual Velocities. If the work done 
by the given forces on the hypothetical displacement dy, dvr, 
&e. be 

SEO WV Oafrg hss dae cee (1), 
this expression must be equivalent to 6V, so that since dy,, dvr, 
&c. are independent, the new position of equilibrium is deter- 
mined by 


dV dV 
a =YV,, ae. rah 1a ae re ie RR RRR (2), 
or by (1) of § 70, 
Cah: + Cae + CysWrg + oe eee =V, 
Cary + Corre + Cos Ws + ...00 eo OF Satan pees (3), 


where there is no distinction in value between ¢,, and ¢,,. 
From these equations the co-ordinates may be determined in 
terms of the forces. If V be the determinant 


V=| Guy Cra, Cra, +e | 
Cats Cans. Cas ares Tyee ee (4) 
Cs1, Caz, Cog, «++ 
the solution of (3) may be written 
ay dV 
Vv ea. 
w= Wi+ Are ee 
iB dV Ati conasee et (5) 
Cog 


OPPO eee eeeoeereeerereerereseseseseee 


3 
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These equations determine y,, y., &c. uniquely, since V does 
not vanish, as appears from the consideration that the equations 
dV/dyy, = 0, &c. could otherwise be satisfied by finite values of the 
co-ordinates, provided only that the ratios were suitable, which is 
contrary to the hypothesis that the system is thoroughly stable in 
the zero configuration. 


Mase Ay ci iseeae AOE WY, «.. Vy, cae pey Uwo sets of dis: 
placements and corresponding forces, we have the following re- 
ciprocal relation, 


Wary + Ware’ + 0 = Vy + Va re + ceeeccceees aby 


as may be seen by substituting the values of the forces, when each 
side of (1) takes the form, 


Cabri’ + Coote’ +o... 
-o + Cie (trav ag Wei) + Cos (bs, ay Na) HF oseeees 
Suppose in (1) that all the forces vanish except V, and WY’; 
then 


If the forces V, and WV,’ be of the same kind, we may suppose 
them equal, and we then recognise that a force of any type acting 
alone produces a displacement of a second type equal to the 
displacement of the first type due to the action of an equal force 
of the second type. For example, if A and B be two points 
of a rod supported horizontally in any manner, the vertical de- 
flection at A, when a weight W is attached at B, is the same as 
the deflection at B, when W is applied at A’. 


73. Since V is a homogeneous quadratic function of the co- 


ordinates, 


or, if V,, V., &c. be the forces necessary to maintain the dis- 
placement represented by Wy, Yo, &e., 


DV Wiry + Wiha + cccstasveesee coerce (2). 


If yi. tAvni, v2 +Ay., &c. represent another displacement 
for which the necessary forces are V,+AYV,, V, + AW,, &c., the 


1 On this,gubject, see Phil. Mag., Dec., 1874, and March, 1875. 
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corresponding potential energy is given by 
2(V+ AV) =(Wi 4+ AV) (+A) +. 
=2V+V,Ay,+ VLA, + .. 
+FAV, Wit AV,.Wnt... 


+ AYV,. Ay, + AV,. dat os 
so that we may write 


QAV=SW.Ay + SAV. W+ TAV AYP... (3), 


where AV is the difference of the potential energies in the two 
cases, and we must particularly notice that by the reciprocal 
relation, § 72 (1), 

> Wi Ayre BAW bh iieradscaesnereninne (4). 


From (3) and (4) we may deduce two important theorems, 
relating to the value of V for a system subjected to given dis- 
placements, and to given forces respectively. 


74, The first theorem is to the effect that, if given displace- 
ments (not sufficient by themselves to determine the configuration) 
be produced in a system by forces of corresponding types, the re- 
sulting value of V for the system so displaced, and in equilibrium, 
is as small as it can be under the given displacement conditions ; 
and that the value of V for any other configuration exceeds this 
by the potential energy of the configuration which is the difference 
of the two. The only difficulty in the above statement consists 
in understanding what is meant by ‘forces of corresponding types.’ 
Suppose, for example, that the system is a stretched string, of 
which a given point P is to be subject to an obligatory displace- 
ment; the force of corresponding type is here a force applied 
at the point P itself. And generally, the forces, by which the 
proposed displacement is to be made, must be such as would do 
no work on the system, provided only that that displacement were 
not made. 

By a suitable choice of co-ordinates, the given displacement 
conditions may be expressed by ascribing given values to the first 
r co-ordinates Wi, Ws, ... W,, and the conditions as to the forces 
will then be represented by making the forces of the remaining 
types V1, Vps2, &c. vanish. If y+ Aw refer to any other con- 
figuration of the system, and VW + AY be the corresponding forces, 
we are to suppose that Ay,, Ay, &. as far as Ay, all vanish. 
Thus for the first 7 suttixes Aw vanishes, and for the remaining 
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suffixes vanishes. Accordingly = W.AyW is zero, and therefore 
LAV. is also zero. Hence 


DAViS MUPAV ER (1), 


which proves that if the given displacements be made in any 
other than the prescribed way, the potential energy is increased 
by the energy of the difference of the configurations. 

By means of this theorem we may trace the effect on V of any 
relaxation in the stiffness of a system, subject to given displacement 
conditions. For, if after the alteration in stiffness the original equi- 
librium configuration be considered, the value of V corresponding 
thereto is by supposition less than before; and, as we have just 
seen, there will be a still further diminution in the value of V 
when the system passes to equilibrium under the altered con- 
ditions. Hence we conclude that a diminution in V as a function 
of the co-ordinates entails also a diminution in the actual value of 
V when a system is subjected to given displacements. It will 
be understood that in particular cases the diminution spoken of 
may vanish}, 

For example, if a point P of a bar clamped at both ends be 
displaced laterally to a given small amount by a force there ap- 
plied, the potential energy of the deformation will be diminished 
by any relaxation (however local) in the stiffness of the bar. 


75. The second theorem relates to a system displaced by given 
forces, and asserts that in this case the value of V in equilibrium 
is greater than it would be in any other configuration in which 
the system could be maintained at rest under the given forces, by 
the operation of mere constraints. We will shew that the removal 
of constraints increases the value of V. 

The co-ordinates may be so chosen that the conditions of con- 
straint are expressed by 


Ae = OF ess 0); sens « Maize: (aes vate erets tae ne (1). 
We have then to prove that when Y,.,,, V.4., &c. are given, the 
value of V is least when the conditions (1) hold. The second 
configuration being denoted as before by yi+Ay, &c., we see 
that for suffixes up to r inclusive y vanishes, and for higher 
suffixes AW vanishes. . Hence 


SpPAV= > AYp.V=0, 


1 See a paper on General Theorems relating to Equilibrium and Initial and 
Steady Motions. #hil. Mag., March, 1875. 
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and therefore 
DAV = 2 AV Darii ys asenceeaners ear, (2), 


shewing that the increase in V due to the removal of the con- 
straints is equal to the potential energy of the difference of the two 
configurations. 


76. We now pass to the investigation of the initial motion of 
a system which starts from rest under the operation of given 
impulses. The motion thus acquired is independent of any 
potential energy which the system may possess when actually 
displaced, since by the nature of impulses we have to do only 
with the initial configuration itself. The initial motion is also 
independent of any forces of a finite kind, whether impressed on 
the system from without, or of the nature of viscosity. 


If P, Q, & be the component impulses, parallel to the axes, on 
a particle m whose rectangular co-ordinates are «, y, z, we have by 
D’Alembert’s Principle 


Xm (eda + ydy + 282) => (Pdv+ Qdy4+ Rbz)...... (1), 


where &, ¥, 2 denote the velocities acquired by the particle in virtue 
of the impulses, and 6éz, dy, 6z correspond to any arbitrary dis- 
placement of the system which does not violate the connection of 
its parts. It is required to transform (1) into an equation expressed 
by the independent generalized co-ordinates. 


For the first side, 


Xm (@dx + 4 8y + 262) = Sy, 2m (ex = da a] 


Tt dat ta dy 


eeeees 


dy dz 
+ dy, Em (as Ee, ane +i }+ 


aoe a +y ra eee: ee 


= dy,.4=m iL (P+ y+ 2)4+...... 


= = 5y, £ + Oty =a Hoos ceducbiass seer eee (2), 


where 7, the kinetic energy of the system is supposed to be 
expressed as a function of yr, wr, &e, 
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On the second side, 


da d dz 
© (PBx + Qdy + R82) = dyn Sin ( u dyes ete 
(Pdx+ Qdy + R&z) = dy, 2m GOT Saat ae re seis 
= 6, + &.8y,4+ CEO SCE IEC OLY ORO IDOCin OCI (3), 
: da di dz 
ey era ay et eS 
if =m \e aA Q ie Rn) £,, &e. 
The transformed equation is therefore 
dT dT 
Shae hee, Sh | r) 1 oan ae ee CO) ry 2 pee 0 Ce eee ee eee eee eee > 
an fi) b+ (Fp f,) dy. + (4) 


where dy, dy,, &c. are now completely independent. Hence to 
determine the motion we have 

dT dT 
(a a Sig peas By, REC, oo Mas stiah ceeee ceeiene (5), 
hi dnp, 
where &,, &, &c. may be considered as the generalized components 
of impulse, 


77. Since 7’ is a homogeneous quadratic function of the gene- 
ralized co-ordinates, we may take 


T= dar? + Sdonyr.? eee + dur ry + Coss ee acl 


whence 


og : : : 
eae = nV + Ayer. + diss + teeeee | 
| 
bebe etek x (2), 
&= io = An + Ayatfy + dass + teeees | 
eee oF et Mt ies Mochi Pea aoe) 


where there is no distinction in value between a,, and ds,. 
Again, by the nature of 7, 


ar, at eae 
dp, Mag to Eat babe) 


The theory of initial motion is closely analogous to that of the 
displacement of a system from a configuration of stable equilibrium 
by steadily applied forces. In the present theory the initial kinetic 
energy 7’ bears to the velocities and impulses the same relations 
as in the former V bears to the displacements and forces respect- 
ively. In one respect the theory of initial motions is the more 
complete, inasmuch as 7’ is exactly, while V is in general only 
approximately, a homogeneous quadratic function of the variables. 


R. 7 


IT =, 
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it Wr, ha, .- ..+) £1, &s,... denote one set of velocities and impulses 
for a system started from rest, and hy, yy! \ Seat eey Cr puee or SeCOne 
set, we may prove, as in § 72, the following reciprocal relation : 


Edy + Bho + 0. = Eh + Enh! + cere (4). 

This theorem admits of interesting application to fluid motion. 
It is known, and will be proved later in the course of this work, 
that the motion of a frictionless incompressible liquid, which 
starts from rest, is of such a kind that its component velocities 
at any point are the corresponding differential coefficients of a 
certain function, called the velocity-potential. Let the fluid be 
set in motion by a prescribed arbitrary deformation of the surface 
S of a closed space described within it. The resulting motion is 
determined by the normal velocities of the elements of S, which, 
being shared by the fluid in contact with them, are denoted by 
du/dn, if w be the velocity-potential, which interpreted physically 
denotes the impulsive pressure. Hence by the theorem, if v be 
the velocity-potential of a second motion, corresponding to 
another set of arbitrary surface velocities dv/dn, 


[fugeas= [[oS se dS. i, is ei Reale: (5), 


—an equation immediately following from Green’s theorem, if 
besides S there be only fixed solids immersed in the fluid. The 
present method enables us to attribute to it a much higher gene- 
rality. For example, the immersed solids, instead of being fixed, 
may be free, altogether or in part, to take the motion imposed 
upon them by the fluid pressures. 


78. A particular case of the general theorem is worthy of 
special notice. In the first motion let 


Wh =A, af, = 0, Eo = & = Eee, =O: 
and in the second, 
abr,’ =0, Wi=A, & =b/ = 6! 0. = (0. 
Then Ey! aa: Egcornen Be tecek ee ye ee (@). 


In words, if, by means of a suitable impulse of the correspond- 
ing type, a given arbitrary velocity of one co-ordinate be impressed 
on a system, the impulse corresponding to a second co-ordinate 
necessary in order to prevent it from changing, is the same as 
would be required for the first co-ordinate, if the given velocity 
were impressed on the second. 


1 Thomson and Tait, § 313 (f). 
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As a simple example, take the case of two spheres A and B 
immersed in a liquid, whose centres are free to move along certain 
lines. If A be set in motion with a given velocity, B will 
naturally begin to move also. The theorem asserts that the 
impulse required to prevent the motion of B, is the same as if 
the functions of A and B were exchanged: and this even though 
there be other rigid bodies, C, D, &c., in the fluid, either fixed, or 
free in whole or in part. 

The case of electric currents mutually influencing each other by 
induction is precisely similar. Let there be two circuits A and B, 
in the neighbourhood of which there may be any number of other 
wire circuits or solid conductors. If a unit current be suddenly 
developed in the circuit A, the electromotive impulse induced in 
B is the same as there would have been in A, had the current been 
forcibly developed in B. 


79. The motion of asystem, on which given arbitrary velocities 
are impressed by means of the necessary impulses of the corre- 
sponding types, possesses a remarkable property discovered by 
Thomson. The conditions are that rar abo, nbtag oi vy are given, 
while £41, &42,... vanish. Let Wr, Wr,...&, &, &e. correspond to 
the actual motion; and 

dit Ayn, yet Ayn... & + AG, & +06... 
to another motion satisfying the same velocity conditions. For 
each suffix either Ay or & vanishes. Now for the kinetic energy 
of the supposed motion, 
2(T+ AT) =(& + A&) it Afi) +... 
= 27+ FA, + FAW +... 
+ AE. + AE, Wat... + AE AW, + AEAY, + 
But by the reciprocal relation (4) of § 77 
E Ady +... =AR.Wi + 
of which the former by hypothesis is zero; so that 
QAT = AE, Avr, + AE,AW ry, + occ eee seeee (1), 
shewing that the energy of the supposed motion exceeds that of 
the actual motion by the energy of that motion which would have 
to be compounded with the latter to produce the former. The 
motion actually induced in the system has thus less energy than 
any other satisfying the same velocity conditions. In a subsequent 
chapter we shall make use of this property to find a superior limit 
to the energy of a system set in motion with prescribed velocities. 
7—2 
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If any diminution be made in the inertia of any of the parts 
of a system, the motion corresponding to prescribed velocity 
conditions will in general undergo a change. The value of 7’ will 
necessarily be less than before ; for there would be a decrease even 
if the motion remained unchanged, and therefore a fortiort when 
the motion is such as to make 7’ an absolute minimum. Con- 
versely any increase in the inertia increases the initial value of T. 

This theorem is analogous to that of § 74. The analogue for 
initial motions of the theorem of § 75, relating to the potential 
energy of a system displaced by given forces, is that of Bertrand, 
and may be thus stated:—If a system start from rest under the 
operation of given impulses, the kinetic energy of the actual motion 
exceeds that of any other motion which the system might have 
been guided to take with the assistance of mere constraints, by the 
kinetic energy of the difference of the motions?. 

[The theorems of Kelvin and Bertrand represent different 
aspects of the same truth. Let us suppose that the prescribed 
impulse is entirely of the first type &. Then 7’ =+4£&b,, whether 
the motion be free or be subjected to any constraint. Further, 
under any given circumstances as to constraint, vr, is .proportional 
to &,, and the ratio &: yy, may be regarded as the moment of 
inertia; so that _ : 

P= hE, = dmb? = $&7/m. 

Kelvin’s theorem asserts that the introduction of a constraint 
can only increase the value of 7’ when yy, is given. Hence whether 
wh be given or not, the constraint can only increase the ratio of 
DT 26 Wry? or of & to Ww. Both theorems are included in the 
statement that the moment of inertia is increased by the intro- 
duction of a constraint. ] 


80. We will not dwell at any greater length on the mechanics 
of a system subject to impulses, but pass on to investigate 
Lagrange’s equations for continuous motion. We shall suppose 
that the connections binding together the parts of the system 
are not explicit functions of the time; such cases of forced 
motion as we shall have to consider will be specially shewn to 
be within the scope of the investigation. 

By D’Alembert’s Principle in combination with that of Virtual 
Velocities, 

Din (éda + Pdy + 262) = (Xda + Voy + Zbz)...... (1), 
} Thomson and Tait, § 311. Phil. Mag. March, 1875. 
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where da, dy, Sz denote a displacement of the system of the most 
general kind possible without violating the connections of its 
parts. Since the displacements of the individual particles of 
the system are mutually related, dx,... are not independent. The 
object now is to transform to other variables Vr, Wro,..., which 
shall be independent. We have 


isdn = 5, (8x) — 322, 
so that 
=m (# da + Ydy + 282) =f, =m (vba + 4 dy + 282) — 87. 
But (§ 76) we have already found that 


dT 
Be Bora oy ct £00) Oi +. Lean as 
tue W, 


hil 6T = — is je Se ste 
while on hy dyn ry + 
if 7’ be expressed as a quadratic function of th, ro, ..., Whose 
coefficients are in general functions of y,, ~,.... Also 


ACh om alo An a a 


inasmuch as 5 dy, = 52 a Ba, 
Accordingly 


rm (#bx + Hoy + 262) = Ve. bv, 


(dt & Je a 


i fF Gale fe Babs b tevereese (2). 


Thus, if the transformation of the second side of (1) be 
> (X ba + VSy + Z8z) = Vi Sy, + Vidyre + ee eeee ee (3), 
we have equations of motion of the form 
am Be Pe ey Bale a ie AMD (4). 
‘ dt\dyp/ dw 
Since VWéy denotes the work done on the system during a 
displacement dy, YW may be regarded as the generalized com- 


ponent of force. 
In the case of a conservative system it is convenient to 


separate from P those aie sith Jepend only on the configura- 
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tion of the system. Thus, if V denote the potential energy, we 
may write 


D2 aV: ° 
f (f)-5 eee ee (5), 
dt\dy/ dye dp 
where WV is now limited to the forces acting on the system which 
are not already taken account of in the term dV/dy. 


81. There is also another group of forces whose existence 
it is often advantageous to recognize specially, namely those 
arising from friction or viscosity. If we suppose that each 
particle of the system is retarded by forces proportional to its 
component velocities, the effect will be shewn in the fundamental 
equation (1) § 80 by the addition to the left-hand member of 
the terms 

> (ep Ox + Kyy dy + 282), 
where Kz, Ky, kz are coefficients independent of the velocities, 
but possibly dependent on the configuration of the system. The 
transformation to the independent co-ordinates ww, Yr, &ec. is 
effected in a similar manner to that of 
Lin (ada + y dy + 262) 
considered above (§ 80), and pa! 


dF 
a Sy, + mht hss fecteds (1), 


where F=42 (kgG? + Kyi + 22") 
= fbr? + dba? +... + Di: + doshas +... (2). 

F, it will be observed, is like 7 a homogeneous quadratic 
function of the velocities, positive for all real values of the 
variables, It represents half the rate at which energy is dissipated. 

The above investigation refers to retarding forces proportional 
to the absolute velocities; but it is equally important to consider 
such as depend on the relative velocities of the parts of the 
system, and fortunately this can be done without any increase 
of complication, For example, if a force act on the particle z, 
proportional to (#,—,), there will be at the same moment an 
equal and opposite force acting on the particle #,. The additional 
terms in the fundamental equation will be of the form 

Ky (ty — £y) 62, + ky (Lp — &,) Sarg, 
which may be written 


Kx (&, — Ly) 6(L, — Ly) = hug Jal aa [dq (dy — &»)?} + 


1 


ees 
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and so on for any number of pairs of mutually influencing 
particles. The only effect is the addition of new terms to F, 
which still appears in the form (2). We shall see presently that 
the existence of the function F, which may be called the Dis- 
sipation Function, implies certain relations among the coefficients 
of the generalized equations of vibration, which carry with them 
important consequences’, 


The equations of motion may now be written in the form 

Cale od av 

IE) A ele 

dt\dy/ dp dp dy 

82. We may now introduce the condition that the motion 
takes place in the immediate neighbourhood of a configuration 
of thoroughly stable equilibrium; 7’ and F are then homogeneous 
quadratic functions of the velocities with coefficients which are 
to be treated as constant, and V is a similar function of the 
co-ordinates themselves, provided that (as we suppose to be 
the case) the origin of each co-ordinate is taken to correspond 
with the configuration of equilibrium, Moreover all three 
functions are essentially positive. Since terms of the form d7'/dw 
are of the second order of small quantities, the equations of motion 
become linear, assuming the form 
d (=) dF dV 
Hd) de ude 
where under V are to be included all forces acting on the system 
not already provided for by the differential coefficients of # and V. 
The three quadratic functions will be expressed as follows :— 


T =hawh? + daw? +... + Gab +... 
F=dduhh? + kb? +... + Bahia tones P eeee ees (2), 
V = ten? + deme +... + Cubiyo t+... 
where the coefficients a, b, c are constants. 
From equation (1) we may of course fall back on previous 


results by supposing F and V, or F and 7’, to vanish. 
A third set of theorems of interest in the application to Elec- 


1 The differences referred to in the text may of course pass into differential 
coefficients in the case of a body continuously deformed. 

2 The Dissipation Function appears for the first time, so far as I am aware, in 
a paper on General Theorems relating to Vibrations, published in the Proceedings 


of the Mathematical Society for June, 1873. 


eS ee 
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tricity may be obtained by omitting 7 and V, while F is retained, 
but it is unnecessary to pursue the subject here. 

If we substitute the values of 7, F and V, and write D for d/dt, 
we obtain a system of equations which may be put into the form 


enV ar C0Wy i CVs +..=V7 


cal tebe Oate te ME @) 
enV; + Csaro + Cx3W3 tical, j 


where é,, denotes the quadratic operator : 
Cg HF Oleg dP 40g) 4a eee eee (4). 

It must be particularly remarked that since 

On his, Op = bers Cs eeo 
it follows that Gre = Oop sctiga cucanese cet ee eee eee (5). 


[The theory of motional forces, i.e. forces proportional to the 
velocities, has been further developed in the second edition of 
Thomson and Tait’s Natural Philosophy (1879). In the most 
general case the equations may be written 


d/dT\ dV 
aia) aap, TO + Cred Bu) ha bu + Ba) bot 
o 
d (dT oe 
diag) * ap, Oa Bad rt days + bn Ba) Yt 
where Dra = Ose, * Brg Seo cect teeta ee (7). 


Of these the terms with the coefficients b can be derived from 
the dissipation function 


F = babe + dbuWe +... + bib +t... 


The terms in 8 on the other hand do not represent dissipation, 
and are called the gyrostatic terms. 

If we multiply the first of equations (6) by ,, the second by 
vrs, &c., and then add, we obtain 


d(T + V) 
dis 


fe oF = Wi, a Poth, + Cee cecrccecenee (8). 


In this the first term represents the rate at which energy is 
being stored in the system; 2f'is the rate of dissipation ; and the 


two together account for the work done upon the system by the 
external forces. ] 
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83. Before proceeding further, we may draw an important 
inference from the linearity of our equations. If corresponding 
respectively to the two sets of forces V,, V,,..., Vy’, Vy,... two 
motions denoted by Wy, Wu,..., Wy’, W,... be possible, then must 
also be possible the motion w, + wy, Wro+y,... I conjunction 
with the forces V,+ WV, V.+Vy,..... Or, as a particular case, 
when there are no impressed forces, the superposition of any two 
natural vibrations constitutes also a natural vibration. This is the 
celebrated, principle of the Coexistence of Small Motions, first 
clearly enunciated by Daniel Bernoulli. It will be understood 
that its truth depends in general on the justice of the assumption 
that the motion is so small that its square may be neglected. 

[Again, if a system be under the influence of constant forces 
W,, &c., which displace it into a new position of equilibrium, the 
vibrations which may occur about the new position are the same 
as those which might before have occurred about the old position.] 


84. To investigate the free vibrations, we must put V,, Vy,... 
equal to zero ; and we will commence with a system on which no 
frictional forces act, for which therefore the coefficients e,,, &c. are 
even functions of the symbol D. We have 


@nWi + eur, +... =9 
Ons + Cathet cc HO pocrerertttteeeees mts als 
From these equations, of which there are as many (m) as the 
system possesses degrees of liberty, let all but one of the variables 
be eliminated. The result, which is of the same form whichever 
be the co-ordinate retained, may be written 


Winer Me stasis snip tiesict cuctees o80a snes (2), 
where V denotes the determinant 
| @r1, G12, Cig, 00% | 


Gn, CSS tan oe a Latin (3), 


| C31, C32) O33, ++ | 
and is (if there be no friction) an even function of D of degree 2m. 
Let +2,, +2>o,-.-, + Am be the roots of V =0 considered as an 
equation in D. Then by the theory of differential equations the 
most general value of y is 


ap = Aedt 4 Ale Mitt Bebtt BeeoMA eee (4), 
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where the 2m quantities A, A’, B, B’, &c. are arbitrary constants. 
This form holds good for each of the co-ordinates, but the constants 
in the different expressions are not independent. In fact if a 
particular solution be 


vi — A,e"’, tro = Ae, &e., 


the ratios A, : A, : A;... are completely determined by the 
equations 

Cy + eypAg + C1345 + ..00- = 0 

CA, + Cope + CogpAg + sees = Pererereeeeee (5), 


Seem meee ee eeneeeeseseseeseseseseeeee 


where in each of the coefficients such as é,,, 4, is substituted for D. 
Equations (5) are necessarily compatible, by the condition that A, 
is a root of V=0. The ratios A,’: A,':A,’... corresponding to 
the root —2, are the same as the ratios A,:A,:A,..., but for 
the other pairs of roots \,, — 2», &c. there are distinct systems of 
ratios. 


85. The nature of the system with which we are dealing 
imposes an important restriction on the possible values of A. If ry 
were real, either 1, or — A, would be real and positive, and we 
should obtain a particular solution for which the co-ordinates, and 
with them the kinetic energy denoted by 


Ne [bay Ay? + 6. Oy Apda +e. e os, 


increase without limit. Such a motion is obviously impossible for 
a conservative system, whose whole energy can never differ from 
the sum of the potential and kinetic energies with which it was 
animated at starting. This conclusion is not evaded by taking A, 
negative ; because we are as much at liberty to trace the motion 
backwards as forwards. It is as certain that the motion never was 
infinite, as that it never will be. The same argument excludes the 
possibility of a complex value of X. 

We infer that all the values of X are purely imaginary, cor- 
responding to real negative values of 2% Analytically, the fact 
that the roots of V=0, considered as an equation in D?, are 
all real and negative, must be a consequence of the relations 
subsisting between the coefficients ay, dy, ..., Cy, Co, --. iM virtue of 
the fact that for all real values of the variables T and V are 


positive. The case of two degrees of liberty will be afterwards 
worked out in full. 
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86. The form of the solution may now be advantageously 
changed by writing im, for X44, &c. (where i= —1), and taking 
new arbitrary constants. Thus 
Wri = A, cos (mt — a) + B, cos (nt — 8) + C, cos (nyt —y) +... 

V2 = A, cos (mt — a) + B, cos (mt — B) + C,.c0s (nyt —y) +... Maly 
Ws = A; cos (mt — a) + B; cos (nt — B) + CO; cos (rst — y) +... 

where 7,’, ,*, &c. are the m roots of the equation of m*™ degree 
in n? found by writing — n? for D? in V=0. For each value of n 
the ratios A,:A,:A,... are determinate and real. 

This is the complete solution of the problem of the free 
vibrations of a conservative system. We see that the whole 
motion may be resolved into m normal harmonic vibrations of 
(in general) different periods, each of which is entirely indepen- 
dent of the others. If the motion, depending on the original 
disturbance, be such as to reduce itself to one of these (mn) 
we have 

vr, = A, cos (mt—a), We= A, cos(mt—a), &e....... (2), 


where the ratios A,:A,:A;...depend on the constitution of the 
system, and only the absolute amplitude and phase are arbitrary. 
The several co-ordinates are always in similar (or opposite) phases 
of vibration, and the whole system is to be found in the configura- 
tion of equilibrium at the same moment. 

We perceive here the mechanical foundation of the supremacy 
of harmonic vibrations. If the motion be sufficiently small, the 
differential equations become lnear with constant coefficients ; 
while circular (and exponential) functions are the only ones which 
retain their type on differentiation. 


87. The m periods of vibration, determined by the equation 
V =0, are quantities intrinsic to the system, and must come out 
the same whatever co-ordinates may be chosen to define the con- 
figuration. But there is one system of co-ordinates, which is 
especially suitable, that namely in which the normal types of 
vibration are defined by the vanishing of all the co-ordinates but 
one. In the first type the original co-ordinates W,., &c. have 
given ratios; let the quantity fixing the absolute values be ¢,, so 
that in this type each co-ordinate is a known multiple of $,. So 
in the second type each co-ordinate may be regarded as a known 
multiple of a sécond quantity ¢,, and so on. By a suitable deter- 
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mination of the m quantities ¢,, ¢2, &c., any configuration of the 
system may be represented as compounded of the m configurations 
of these types, and thus the quantities ¢ themselves may be looked 
upon as co-ordinates defining the configuration of the system. 
They are called the normal co-ordinates’. 

When expressed in terms of the normal co-ordinates, T and V 
are reduced to sums of squares; for it is easily seen that if the 
products also appeared, the resulting equations of vibration would 
not be satisfied by putting any m—1 of the co-ordinates equal to 
zero, while the remaining one was finite. 

We might have commenced with this transformation, assuming 
from Algebra that any two homogeneous quadratic functions can 
be reduced by linear transformations to sums of squares. Thus 


T=tadit+tadet... | 
V=4te62+ 4e.¢2+... ) 
where the coefficients (in which the double suffixes are no longer 
required) are necessarily positive. 
Lagrange’s equations now become 
yd, +6,0,=0,  Gadds+ Cbs =0, Ke. .-ssseseees (2), 
of which the solution is 
$,=A cos(mt—a), d,=Bcos (nt—P), We. ...... (3), 
where A, B..., a, 8... are arbitrary constants, and 
Ni=C +h, NPF=+ Qs, O06. cone en ee oe (4). 


[The vibrations expressed by the various normal co-ordinates 
are completely independent of one another, and the energy of the 
whole motion is the simple sum of the parts corresponding to the 
several normal vibrations taken separately. In fact by (1) 


Le V = fo, A a hg Pa ee ne ees (5). 


By the nature of the case the coefficients a are necessarily 
positive. But if the equilibrium be unstable, some of the 
coefficients c may be negative. Corresponding to any negative 
c, n becomes imaginary and the circular functions of the time are 
replaced by exponentials. 

In any motion proportional to e” the disturbance is equally 
multiplied in equal times, and the degree of instability may be 
considered to be measured by 2X. If there be more than one 


1 Thomson and Tait’s Natural Philosophy, first edition 1867, § 337. 
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unstable mode, the relative importance is largely determined by 
the corresponding values of A. Thus, if 


br = Aer’ + Bert, 


in which A, > A,, then whatever may be the finite ratio of A: B, 
the first term ultimately acquires the preponderance, inasmuch as 


Aedt : Bet =(A/B) e-Me, 


In general, unstable equilibrium when disturbed infinitesimally 
will be departed from according to that mode which is most 
unstable, viz. for which X is greatest. In a later chapter we shall 
meet with interesting applications of this principle. 

The reduction to normal co-ordinates allows us readily to trace 
what occurs when two of the values of n? become equal. It is 
evident that there is no change of form. The spherical pendulum 
may be referred to as a simple example of equal roots. It is 
remarkable that both Lagrange and Laplace fell into the error of 
supposing that equality among roots necessarily implies terms 
containing ¢ as a factor’. The analytical theory of the general 
case (where the co-ordinates are not normal) has been discussed by 
Somof? and by Routh?.] 


88. The interpretation of the equations of motion leads to a 
theorem of considerable importance, which may be thus stated‘ 
The period of a conservative system vibrating in a constrained type 
about a position of stable equilibrium is stationary in value when 
the type is normal. We might prove this from the original 
equations of vibration, but it will be more convenient to employ 
the normal co-ordinates. The constraint, which may be supposed 
to be of such a character as to leave only one degree of freedom, is 
represented by taking the quantities ¢ in given ratios. 

If we put 

Ota, = Al, GUC. tase atavstoeins she (1), 
@ is a variable quantity, and A,, A., &c. are given for a given con- 
straint. 

The expressions for 7’ and V become 

T = (ha, A2+4a,A2+......} 
V={he,Al+ ted? + ..... } &, 
1 Thomson and Tait, 2nd edition, § 343 m. 
2 St Petersb. Acad. Sci. Mém. 1. 1889. 
3 Stability of Motion (Adams Prize Essay for 1877). See also Routh’s Rigid 


Dynamics, 5th edition, 1892. 
4 Proceedings of the Mathematical Society, June, 1873. 
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whence, if 6 varies as cos pt, 


o GAP + GAP + os. + Cnn 
~ AP + Ag+... + OmAm 


rr 


This gives the period of the vibration of the constrained type ; 
and it is evident that the period is stationary, when all but one of 
the coefficients A,, A,,... vanish, that is to say, when the type 
coincides with one of those natural to the system, and no constraint 
is needed. 

[In the foregoing statement the equilibrium is supposed to be 
thoroughly stable, so that all the quantities ¢ are positive. But 
the theorem applies equally even though any or all of the c’s be 
negative. Only if p® itself be negative, the period becomes 
imaginary. In this case the stationary character attaches to the 
coefficients of ¢ in the exponential terms, quantities which measure 
the degree of instability. 

Corresponding theorems, of importance in other branches of 
science, may be stated for systems such that only 7 and F, or only 
V and F, are sensible’. 

The stationary property of the roots of Lagrange’s determinant 
(3) § 84, suggests a general method of approximating to their 
values. Beginning with assumed rough approximations to the 
YauIOs Ay? Ag: Aececces we may calculate a first approximation to 
p* from 

Pah, $ CA? + $ CoA? +... + CoA4,A, +. es 
i $y Al + $ OA? + ... + (yA, A wa * (3). 
With this value of p? we may recalculate the ratios v's ¢ Agesas STOTT 
any (m —1) of equations (5) § 84, then again by application of (3) 
determine an improved value of p*, and so on.] 

By means of the same theorem we may prove that an increase 
in the mass of any part of a vibrating system is attended by a 
prolongation of all the natural periods, or at any rate that no 
period can be diminished. Suppose the increment of mass to be 
infinitesimal. After the alteration, the types of free vibration will 
in general be changed; but, by a suitable constraint, the system 
may be made to retain any one of the former types. If this be 
done, it is certain that any vibration which involves a motion of 
the part whose mass has been increased will have its period 
prolonged. Only as a particular case (as, for example, when a 
load is placed at the node of a vibrating string) can the period 


1 Brit. Ass. Rep. for 1885, p. 911. 
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remain unchanged. The theorem now allows us to assert that 
the removal of the constraint, and the consequent change of type, 
can only affect the period by a quantity of the second order; and 
that therefore in the limit the free period cannot be less than 
before the change. By integration we infer that a finite increase 
of mass must prolong the period of every vibration which involves 
a motion of the part affected, and that in no case can the period 
be diminished ; but in order to see the correspondence of the two 
sets of periods, it may be necessary to suppose the alterations 
made by steps. Conversely, the effect of a removal of part of 
the mass of a vibrating system must be to shorten the periods 
of all the free vibrations. 

In like manner we may prove that if the system undergo such 
a change that the potential energy of a given configuration is 
diminished, while the kinetic energy of a given motion is unaltered, 
the periods of the free vibrations are all increased, and conversely. 
This proposition may sometimes be used for tracing the effects of 
a constraint; for if we suppose that the potential energy of 
any configuration violating the condition of constraint gradually 
increases, we shall approach a state of things in which the 
condition is observed with any desired degree of completeness. — 
During each step of the process every free vibration becomes 
(in general) more rapid, and a number of the free periods (equal 
to the degrees of liberty lost) become infinitely small. The 
same practical result may be reached without altering the po- 
tential energy by supposing the kinetic energy of any motion 
violating the condition to increase without limit. In this case 
one or more periods become infinitely large, but the finite 
periods are ultimately the same as those arrived at when the 
potential energy is increased, although im one case the periods 
have been throughout increasing, and in the other diminishing. 
This example shews the necessity of making the alterations by 
steps; otherwise we should not understand the correspondence 
of the two sets of periods. Further illustrations will be given 
under the head of two degrees of freedom. 

By means of the principle that the value of the free periods 
is stationary, we may easily calculate corrections due to any 
deviation in the system from theoretical simplicity. If we take 
as a hypothetical type of vibration that proper to the simple 
system, the period so found will differ from the truth by quan- 
tities depending on the squares of the irregularities. Several 


a 
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examples of such calculations will be given in the course of 
this work, 


89. Another point of importance relating to the period of a 
system vibrating in an arbitrary type remains to be noticed. 
It appears from (2) § 88, that the period of the vibration cor- 
responding to any hypothetical type is included between the 
greatest and least of those natural to the system. In the case 
of systems like strings and plates which are treated as capable 
of continuous deformation, there is no least natural period; 
but we may still assert that the period calculated from any hypo- 
thetical type cannot exceed that belonging to the gravest normal 
type. When therefore the object is to estimate the longest 
proper period of a system by means of calculations founded 
on an assumed type, we know a priort that the result will come 
out too small. 

In the choice of a hypothetical type judgment must be 
used, the object being to approach the truth as nearly as can 
be done without too great a sacrifice of simplicity. Thus the 
type for a string heavily weighted at one point might suitably 
be taken from the extreme case of an infinite load, when the 
two parts of the string would be straight. As an example of 
a calculation of this kind, of which the result is known, we 
will take the case of a uniform string of length J, stretched 
with tension Z,, and inquire what the period would be on 
certain suppositions as to the type of vibration. 

Taking the origin of # at the middle of the string, let the 
curve of vibration on the positive side be 


y = cos pt ~ zy aie;s 0 gate atceteueegnee By 


and on the negative side the image of this in the axis of Y; 
n being not less than unity. This form satisfies the condition 
that y vanishes when 2=+4I. We have now to form the ex- 
pressions for 7’ and V, and it will be sufficient to consider the 


positive half of the string only. Thus, p being the longitudinal 
density, 


Be lp? sin? pt 
Y ene 2da = prey P 
Pye ~ 2-1) Queen): 
41 2 2 
oe Ee eee 


a 
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»__ 2(n+1)(2n4+1) 7 
Hence Pz aoe + plat rere cseeeeeeee (2), 


If n=1, the string vibrates as if the mass were concentrated 
in its middle point, and 
ian 
pga 
If n = 2, the form is parabolic, and 
er 

1 fo ise 

The true value of p? for the gravest type is oP so that 
the assumption of a parabolic form gives a period which is too 
small in the ratio w:/10 or ‘9936:1. The minimum of p°, 
as given by (2), occurs when n=} (/6 +1)=1°72474, and gives 


Ly 

i < & Deo 

p=9'3990 al? 

The period is now too small in the ratio 
ary 06000 = "O0851—= 1. 

It will be seen that there is considerable latitude in the 
choice of a type, even the violent supposition that the string 
vibrates as two straight pieces giving a period less than ten 
per cent. in error. And whatever type we choose to take, the 
period calculated from it cannot be greater than the truth. 

[In the above applications it is assumed that there are-no 
unstable modes. When unstable modes exist, the statement is 
that a constrained mode if stable possesses a frequency of vibra- 
tion less than that of the highest normal mode, and if unstable 
has a degree of instability less than that of the most unstable 


2. 


normal mode. | 


90. The rigorous determination of the periods and types of 
vibration of a given system is usually a matter of great difficulty, 
arising from the fact that the functions necessary to express the 
modes of vibration of most continuous bodies are not as yet recog- 
nised in analysis. It is therefore often necessary to fall back on 
methods of approximation, referring the proposed system to some 
other of a character more amenable to analysis, and calculating 
corrections depending on the supposition that the difference be- 
tween the tworsystems is small. The problem of approximately 


R 8 
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simple systems is thus one of great importance, more especially 
as it is impossible in practice actually to realise the simple forms 
about which we can most easily reason. 

Let us suppose then that the vibrations of a simple system are 
thoroughly known, and that it is required to investigate those 
of a system derived from it by introducing small variations in 
the mechanical functions. If ¢,, ¢,, &c. be the normal co-ordi- 
nates of the original system, 

T=tadert+taget..., 
V=4$6,6" + }¢e.67+..., 
and for the varied system, referred to the same co-ordinates, 
which are now only approximately normal, 
T+8T =k (q+ San) bo +... + Stragids + a (1) 
V+8V=4h (q4+8en) Oot... + Studidated : 
in which 8ay, da, dey, dc, &c. are to be regarded as small 
quantities. In certain cases new co-ordinates may appear, but 
if so their coefficients must be small. From (1) we obtain for the 
Lagrangian equations of motion, 
(a + Say, D? OF 8¢n) gy + (Say? + C2) os 
+ (6a,;D? + &¢,3) bs +... =0 


(Sdn D? + 80m) dr + (da + Blea D? + C+ Sem) ho fee Sai 
+ (Sg. D? + 80,3) 63 +... =0 

In the original system the fundamental types of vibration 
are those which correspond to the variation of but a single co- 
ordinate at a time. Let us fix our attention on one of them, 
involving say a variation of ¢,, while all the remaining co- 
ordinates vanish. The change in the system will in general 
entail an alteration in the fundamental or normal types; but 
under the circumstances contemplated the alteration is small. 
The new normal type is expressed by the synchronous variation 
of the other co-ordinates in addition to ¢,; but the ratio of any 
other ¢, to ¢, is small. When these ratios are known, the normal 
mode of the altered system will be determined. 

Since the whole motion is simple harmonic, we may suppose 
that each co-ordinate varies as cos p,t, and substitute in the 
differential equations —p,* for D*. In the s‘* equation ¢, occurs 
with the finite coefficient 


— ag De = Siss yy aE Cs ie SCs. 


_ 


c 
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The coefficient of ¢,. is 
= Says pr + Sys. 


The other terms are to be neglected in a first approximation, 
since both the co-ordinate (relatively to ,) and its coefficient are 
small quantities. Hence . 
— Sere = PB 


hs : dy = pe Dil, oe bbe eeseccccoones (3). 
Now — Asp, +c, =0, 
and thus : b= IE ie Sed yin ins 4 
; es Qs ( Ps” — Py") , 
the required result. 

If the kinetic energy alone undergo variation, 
rr 8Arg 
2) og et utes tet (5). 


De 
The corrected value of the period is determined by the rth 
equation of (2), not hitherto used. We may write it, — 


Dy {= Py? Ap — Py? Spy + Cp + Spy} +E hs (— Py? Bays + SCs) = 0. 
Substituting for ¢, : ¢, from (4), we get 


2 


a 


Oy + SApy Ugly ( pe? > ue) 

The first term gives the value of p,? calculated without allow- 
ance for the change of type, and is sufficient, as we have already 
proved, when the square of the alteration in the system may 
be neglected. The terms included under the symbol %, in 
which the summation extends to all values of s other than 1, 
give the correction due to the change of type and are of the 
second order. Since a, and a, are positive, the sign of any term 
depends upon that of p?—p, If p2>p,, that is, if the mode 
s be more acute than the mode 7, the correction is negative, 
and makes the calculated note graver than before; but if the 
mode s be the graver, the correction raises the note. If r refer 
to the gravest mode of the system, the whole correction is 
negative; and if r refer to the acutest mode, the whole correction 
is positive, as we have already seen by another method. 


Crt SCrm 5 (Olrs = PrP Sdtys? (6). 


91. As an example of the use of these formule, we may 
take the case of a stretched string, whose longitudinal density p 
is not quite constant. If « be measured from one end, and y 

g—2 


i ee ea 
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be the transverse displacement, the configuration at any time ¢ 
will be expressed by 


2Qar. 377 
af = gisin P+ gy sin ” +p, sin + Pacathcae ats AL); 


L being the length of the string. 4, ¢2,... are the normal 
co-ordinates for p= constant, and though here p is not strictly 
constant, the configuration of the system may still be expressed 
by means of the same quantities. Since the potential energy 
of any configuration is the same as if p =constant,6V=0. For 
the kinetic energy we have 


UY 2 
r+er=4 p (d.sin 7” + dy gin “3 dx 
0 
U ; 
=$¢: | psin?” de +4 oy id Aste 2 © daa +. 
0 


+ Gide [ep sin 7 sin es da+... 

If p were constant, the products of the velocities would 
disappear, since ¢,, ¢., &c. are, on that supposition, the normal 
co-ordinates. As itis, the integral coefficients, though not actually 
evanescent, are small quantities. Let p=p,+6p; then in our 
previous notation 


l l 
Ap =$1p), Sry = | dp sin? — dx, Sars 2 dp sin’ sin “de. 
0 0 
Thus the type of vibration a expressed by 
a E aeeee Pr’ 5 Te oT 
be > bs a mal tre an p sin i sin ® - ” dar: 
or, since De SD tee, 
ee aft Zep sin 77” gin 87 og. 9 
17 Oe ei ty Ip, ore sin ee (2). 


Let us apply this result to calculate the displacement of the 
nodal point of the second mode (r=2), which would be in the 
middle, if the string were uniform. In the neighbourhood of 
this point, if =4$1+ dx, the approximate value of y is 


Qar 
ay = g.sin + d, sin — a 4 sin ee 


oe 
+80 IT f.0085 + Ttroos ys +...} 


=¢,—¢;+¢;—... +5 80 {= 2h. + 2b, + a 
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Hence when y =0, 


l 
oy ne Deere terecccces (3) 
approximately, where 
19 
O; > d= =f 72 sin es nie BO. (4). 
Po t 


To shew the iis of these ene we may suppose 
the irregularity to consist in a small load of mass p,d situated 
at #=41, though the result might be obtained much more easily 
directly. We have 

2X 2 2 2 2 
ie ea eee eae : 
from which the value of 8x may be calculated by approximation. 
The real value of dx is, however, very simple. The series within 
brackets may be written 


én = 


ielenieeis ot ) 
aisngee sine, cae 
which is equal to 
Il +4¢ 
a gl +a 


The value of the definite integral is 


Relig 
7T+-4sin—}, 


4, 
LAN ae ak 
and thus art 5 a eas: 


as may also be readily proved by equating the periods of vibra- 
tion of the two parts of the string, that of the loaded part being 
calculated approximately on the assumption of unchanged type. 

As an example of the formula (6) § 90 for the period, we 
may take the case of a string carrying a small load p,d at its 
middle point. We have 


art, ns™ 
Gp=1 py,  SGryp = poX sin’, Oling = Pod sin oe ny 


and thus, if P, be the value corresponding to \ = 0, we get when 
r is even, p, = P,, and when 7 is odd, 


ee res 
pi= Pe! om tae Bp (5), 


1 Todhunter’s Int. Calc. § 255. 
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where the summation is to be extended to all the odd values 
of s other than r. If r=1, 


pa epee) 
Now 28 t =B +35, 
in which the values of s are 3, 5, 7, 9..... Accordingly ~ 
arta 
and per? {1 - - = 8 eer tee ee eee (6), 


giving the pitch of the gravest tone accurately as far as the 
square of the ratio » : J. 

In the general case the value of p,?, correct as far as the first 
order in 6p, will be 


Hid 


92. The theory of vibrations throws great light on expansions 
of arbitrary functions in series of other functions of specified 
types. The best known example of such expansions is that 
generally called after Fourier, in which an arbitrary periodic 
function is resolved into a series of harmonics, whose periods 
are submultiples of that of the given function. It is well known 
that the difficulty of the question is confined to the proof of the 
possibility of the expansion ; if this be assumed, the determination 
of the coefficients is easy enough. What I wish now to draw 
attention to is, that in this, and an immense variety of similar 
cases, the possibility of the expansion may be inferred from 
physical considerations. 

To fix our ideas, let us consider the small vibrations of a 
uniform string stretched between fixed points. We know from 
the general theory that the whole motion, whatever it may 
be, can be analysed into a series of component motions, each 
represented by a harmonic function of the time, and capable 
of existing by itself. If we can discover these normal types, 
we shall be in a position to represent the most general vibration 


possible by combining them, assigning to each an arbitrary 
amplitude and phase. 


/ 
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Assuming that a motion is harmonic with respect to time, 
we get to determine the type an equation of the form 


dy 


Aas hy = 
whence it’appears that the normal functions are 
y=sin™, y= sin, y= sin 222, &e. 


We infer that the most general position which the string can 
assume is sepals of aa ee by a series of the form 


A, sin ] 2rd. sin = -+ A, sin os at ; 

which is a particular case of Fourier’s theorem. There would 
be no difficulty in proving the theorem in its most general form. 

So far the string has been supposed uniform. But we have 
only to introduce a variable density, or even a single load at 
any point of the string, in order to alter completely the ex- 
pansion whose possibility may be inferred from the dynamical 
theory. It is unnecessary to dwell here on this subject, as 
we shall have further examples in the chapters on the vibrations 
of particular systems, such as bars, membranes, and confined 
masses: of air. 


92a. In § 88 we have a formula for the frequency of vibration 
applicable when by the imposition of given constraints the original 
system is left with only one degree of freedom. It is of interest 
to trace also the effect of less complete constraints, such as may 
be expressed by linear relations among the normal co-ordinates of 
number less by at least two than that of the (original) degrees of 
freedom. Thus we may suppose that 


Siti + fobr + fas + COT as om 
hit Japs + Jobs +... =0 Lari doeeb earn (1). 
hidr + hobs + habs + --- a 
If the number of equations (7) fall short of the number of the 
degrees’ of freedom by unity, the ratios ¢,:¢.:¢;... are fully 
determined, and the case is that of but one outstanding degree of 
freedom discussed in § 88. 
This problém may be treated in more than one way, but the 


\ a ci i 


~ q 
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most instructive procedure is to trace the effect of additions to 7’ 
and V. We will suppose that equations (1) § 87 are altered to 


T = hardy + kaahe? +... + ha (fbr t Sahat vee Pevecereee (2), 
V = heb? + deb? +... + oy (Adi + fobs t -++ Peveeeeeee (3), 

and that F, not previously existent, is now 
| Fe 48 Ufidi 4066. eo eee (4). 


The connection with the proposed problem will be understood 
by supposing for instance that a=0, @=0, while y= a. By (8) 
the potential energy of any displacement violating the condition 


SiG + Fea Hs 0 cree ee (5) 
is then infinite, and this is tantamount to the imposition of the 
constraint represented by (5). 

Lagrange’s equations with X written for D now become 


(ar? 63) but fa (OM + BA) Tata Fata tees al 
(aX? + 62) oo + fa (a? + BA+4) (fits + faba + -.) =0 f°): 
If we multiply the first of these by f,/(a,A?+ ¢,), the second by 

Ji/(asd? + c), and so on, and add the results together, the factor 

(fditfodo.+...) will divide out, and the determinant takes the 


form 
A eel Fk Mit 
Dee aoe ate Au ae Cee (7). 
If any one of the quantities a, 8, y become infinite while the 
others remain finite, the effect is equivalent to the imposition of the 


constraint (5), and the result may be written 


Df Al GAP A.C) = Oe. cok concen ee (S)) 
When multiplied out this equation is of degree (m—1) in 22, one 
degree of freedom having been lost. 
If we put B = 0, (7) is an equation of the mth degree in 2, and 
the coefficients a, y enter in the same way as do a, G3 ds, C3 &e. 
In order to refer more directly to the case of vibrations about 
stable equilibrium, we will write p? for —% The values of jo 
belonging to the unaltered system, viz. n,2, n.2,..., are given as 
before by 
C= a,n = 0, Cy an. = Oy eee eee (9): 
and we will also write 


"y= on = 0.2 aes ee ay, an ee (10), 
' Routh’s Rigid Dynamics, 5th edition, 1892, § 67. 


-" P 
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where v? relates to the supposed additions to 7 and V considered 
as belonging to an independent vibrator. Let the order of magni- 
tude of these quantities be 
| OAS Osi Aaya ete ete a8, Menta Wig Me aeeee, Gone (11). 
We shall see that there is a root of (7) between each consecutive 
pair of the quantities (11). 
Our equation may be written 


SF? (y — ap*) (Cy — dep?) (C3 — Asp)... 


+f? (y — ap?) (¢, — ayp?) (C3 — Gyp?)....0. 
Set ARIS Siar SRT R TEER CP rath chen ae 
+ (6, — a,p?) (¢, — Gap”)......-.- ee Qe een ier (12). 


When p? coincides with any of the quantities (11), all but one 
of the terms in (12) vanish, and the sign of the expression is the 
same as that of the term which remains over. When p?<7,’, all 
the terms are positive, so that there is no root less than 7,2 
When p? = n,”, the expression (12) reduces to the positive quantity 


Fi (y — any?) (C2 — Ayn”) (C3 — Asn)... 
When p’ rises to n,”, (12) becomes 
F2 (y — a2") (Cy — Ay”) (Cz — Age”)... ; 

and this is negative, since the factor (¢,—a,n,”) is now negative. 
Hence there is a root of (12) between n,? and n,.2 When p?=7,’, 
the expression is again positive, and thus there is a root between 
n,’ and n,. This argument may be continued, and it proves that 
there is a root of (12) between any consecutive two of the (m+ 1) 
quantities (11). The m roots of (12) are now accounted for, and 
there is none greater than n,,2 If we compare the values of the 
roots before and after the change, we see that the effect is to 
cause a movement which is in every case towards 'v*.. Considered 
absolutely the movement is in one direction for those roots that 
are greater than vy? and in the opposite direction for those that 
are less than v2 Accordingly the interval from n,? to m,4,7, in 
which v? lies, contains after the change two roots, one on either 
side of v. 

If v? be less than any of the quantities n?, as happens when 
y = 0, one root lies between v? and n,’, one between n,2 and n,?, and 
so on. Thus every root is depressed. On the other hand if 
v? > Mp2, every root is increased. This happens if a=0. (§ 88.) 


1 Tt will be Understood that in particular cases the movement may vanish. 
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The results now arrived at are of course independent of the 
special machinery of normal co-ordinates used in the investigation. 
If to any part of a system (m,’, 7.”...... ) be attached a vibrator 
(v’) having a single degree of freedom, the effect is to displace all 
the quantities n,,... in the direction of »*, Let us now suppose 
that a second change is made in the vibrator whereby a becomes 
a+a’, and y becomes y+y’. Every root of the determinantal 
equation moves towards vy”, where y—a’v?=0. If we suppose 
that v’? = vy’, the movements are in all cases in the same directions 
as before. Going back now to the original system, and supposing 
that a, y grow from zero to their actual values in such a manner 
that v? remains constant, we see that during this process the roots 
move without regression in the direction of closer agreement 
with v®. 

As a and y become infinite, one root of (12) moves to coinci- 
dence with v’, while the remaining (m—1) roots, corresponding to 
the constrained system, are given by 


Prem cyt) Ot. idas as ewe eee (13), 


and are independent of the value of v*. 

Particular cases are obtained by supposing either v?=0, or 
ve=oo. Whether the constraint is effected by making infinite 
the kinetic energy of any motion, or the potential energy of 
any displacement, which violates it, makes no difference to the 
vibrations which remain. In the first case one vibration becomes 
infinitely slow, and in the second case one becomes infinitely quick. 
However the constraint be arrived at, the (m—1) frequencies of 
vibration of the constrained system separate’ the m frequencies 
of the original system. 

Any number of examples of this theorem may be invented 
without difficulty. Consider the case of a uniform stretched 
string, held at both ends and vibrating transversely. This is the 
original system. Now introduce a constraint by holding at rest a 
point which divides the length in the proportion (say) of 3: 2. 
The two parts vibrate independently, and the frequencies for each 
part form an arithmetical progression. If the frequencies proper 
to the undivided string be 1, 2, 3, 4...... ; those for the parts are 


1 But in particular cases the “separation” may vanish. The theorem in the 
text was proved for two degrees of freedom in the first edition of this work. In 
its generality it appears to be due to Routh. 


r 
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$(1, 2, 3,...) and §(1, 2, 3,...). The beginning of each series is 
es in he accompanying scheme ; 


eee a re. OY Ty B+ O8~ 10 Lipa 


| | | | 
{ 1g 34 L 5 | 63 | 84 L 10 ite 
Q4 5 et 10 


and it will be seen that between any consecutive numbers in 
the first row there is a number to be found either in the second 
or in the third row. In the case of 5 and 10 we have an extreme 
condition of things; but the slightest displacement of the point 
at which the constraint is applied will displace one of the fives, 
tens Wc. to the left and the other to the right. 

The coincidences may be avoided by dividing the string 
incommensurably. Thus, if « be an incommensurable number 
less than unity, one of the series of quantities m/x, m/(1—.«), where 
m is a whole number, can be found which shall lie between any 
given consecutive integers, and but one such quantity can be found. 

Again, let us suppose that a system is referred to co-ordinates 
which are not normal (§ 84), and let the constraint represented by 
vr, =0 be imposed. The determinant of the altered system is 
formed from that of the original system by erasing the first row 
and the first column. It may be called V,, and from this again 
may be formed in like manner a new determinant V,, and so on. 
These determinants form a series of functions of p’, regularly 
decreasing in degree; and we conclude that the roots of each 
separate the roots of that immediately preceding’. 

It may be remarked that while for the sake of simplicity of 
statement we have supposed that the equilibrium of the original 
system was thoroughly stable, as also that of the vibration brought 
into connection therewith, these restrictions may easily be 
dispensed with. In any case the series of positive and negative 
quantities, ny’, 2, ...... and v*, may be arranged in algebraic order, 
and the effect of the vibrator is to cause a movement of every 
value of p? in the direction of v*, 

In order to extend the above theory we will now suppose that 
the addition to 7’ is 


dar (ihr + frps ape et ) a $M, (dr sits Jobs cp om ae 
+ day (Indy + hohe oie )PH cece eens (14) 


1 Routh’s Rigid Dynamics, 5th edition, Part 11. § 58. 
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and the addition to V 
deve (Sidr + faa + 0)? + by (Gihi + Gahe + +++)? eveeee (15). 


If we set 
Oph? + yp = FY, gh? +g = GE, crsceerenseaseenes (16), 


and so on, Lagrange’s equations become 
(ar? +0) br + LA (Adi t+ fogs + +++) 
+ Gg, (Gidr + Gabo +...) +H’ hy (ids + hohe +--+) + 0. = 0...17), 
(aA? + Co) bo + F's (fidi + faba + +++) | 
+ Gg2(Gidbi + Jabot ---) + Mhs (Indi + hobs + «»-) +... = 0...(18), 


and so on, the number of equations being equal to the number 
(m) of co-ordinates ¢,, ¢,..... The number of additions (r), corre- 
sponding to the letters f, g, h,..., is supposed to be less than m. 

From the above m equations let 7 new ones be formed, as 
follows. For the first multiply (17) by A/(ad2+¢), (18) by 
f,/(a.2 + ¢.), and so on, and add the results together. For the 
second proceed in the same manner, using the multipliers 
9i|(GiX? + C1), Go/(Aed2 + C), &e. In like manner for the third 
equation use / instead of g, and so on. In this way we obtain r 
equations which may be written 


F' (fidi + fade +...) {1/F" + Fe t+ Fe + Fe t...} 
+ G (gid: + Jobat ---) {PiGy + FG + «..} 
+ A’ (yds t+ hyde t+...) (PA + FyHy + ...} + cee =0...(19), 
E’ (fib + faba + «».) (GF, + GF, + ...} 
+ G (gibi + gobo +...) {1/4 + G24 G2+...} 
+H (hyd, + habs +.) (GH + Gay + ...} +o... =0...(20), 
and so on, where for brevity 
PF? = f2/(aV’+o), Fe = f2/(ard2+ c), &e., 
GP = gP/(ar? +o), G2 = 9.2/(a.r2 + ¢), &e. ee (21) 
FG, =fin/(arw+¢), &. 


The determinantal equation, of the rth order, is thus 


1/F’ + SF, =FG, Shae 
=FG, 1/4’ + 2G, SGH, 
Se GH, 1/H’ + 3H? i == () eee (22). 


4E LIBRARY, 
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If, for example, there be two additions to 7 and V of the kind 


_ prescribed, the equation is 


LOR AS 4 


PQ@t @ eae as LP? 2G? — {SFG = 0... ...6cs (23), 
and herein 
(Ff? + F2+...)(G2+ G2+...)-(AG + FG, + yh 


Se (ECR FG ON on (24), 


Equation (23) is in general of the mth degree in 22, and 
determines the frequencies of vibration. In the extreme case 
where F”’ and @’ are made infinite, the ae is subject to the 


two constraints 

Sitit frbot +. =0 : 

b Miaetay ta doeee cee (25), 
Di + Joho + see =(0) 

and the equation? giving the (m— 2) outstanding roots is 


(Age — fo91) (9s —fisgry - é 
(a, ai C;) (apd? re C») ar (a,r2 a rm) (ar? He C3) + te eeee ee 0 seeees (26). 


In general if the system be subject to the r constraints (1), the 
determinantal equation is 
Mer! 2G, ) LRH... | 
ARO DLOM PACs tt Ee (27). 


If r be less than m, this determinant can be resolved? into a 
sum of squares of determinants of the same order (r). Thus if there 
be three constraints, the first of these squares is 


Cau ehce (Ed | ee cae ean (28), 
H, #H, £, 


and the others are to be found by including every combination of 
the m suffixes taken three together. To fall back upon the original 
notation we have merely in (28) to replace the capital letters 
F, G,... by f, g,-.-, and to introduce the denominator 


(A,A2 + Cy) (A? + Cy) (Ag? + Cz). 
The determinantal equation for a system originally of m degrees 


of freedom and subjected to r constraints is thus found. Its form 


1, This result is due to Routh, loc. cit. § 67. 
2 Salmon, Lessons on Higher Algebra, § 24. 
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is largely determined by the consideration that it must remain un- 
affected by interchanges either of the letters or of the suffixes. 
That it would become nugatory if two of the conditions of con- 
straint coincided, could also have been foreseen. If r=m—1, 
the system is reduced to one degree of freedom, and the equation 
is 


ta Fs Favs» |? Gite tas 


92 Is Je | (anree,y + | 9 92 Fe | (an? + 6) +...=0..00+ (29), 
Shane su ir Soe 2 


in agreement with § (88). 

There are theories, parallel to the foregoing, for systems in 
which 7 and F, or V and F, are alone sensible. In these cases, if 
the functions be intrinsically positive, the normal motions are 
proportional to exponential functions of the time such as e~*”, 
The quantities 7,, T2,... are called the time-constants, or persis- 
tences, of the motions, being the times occupied by the motions in 
subsiding in the ratio of e:1. The new persistences, after the 
introduction of a constraint, will separate the original values. 

The best illustrations of this theory are electrical, where the 
motions are not restricted to be small. Suppose (to take an 
electro-magnetic example) that in one branch of a net-work of 
conductors there is introduced a coil of persistence (when closed 
upon itself) equal to 7’, the original persistences being 7,, 7.,.... 
Then the new persistences lie in all cases nearer to 7’, and they 
separate the quantities 7’, 7,, 7,..... If 7’ be made infinite as by 
increasing the self-induction of the additional coil without limit, 
or be made to vanish as by breaking the contact in the branch, 
the result is a constraint, and the new values of the persistences 
separate the former ones. 


93. The determination of the coefficients to suit arbitrary 
initial conditions may always be readily effected by the funda- 
mental property of the normal functions, and it may be convenient 
to sketch the process here for systems like strings, bars, mem- 
branes, plates, &c. in which there is only one dependent variable 
¢ to be considered. If wm, u.... be the normal functions, and 
gi, $2... the corresponding co-ordinates, 


C= hit + Palla + Psllgt -rserscersescecscces (1). 
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The equations of free motion are 


dr tnid, =0, f+ mrh,=0, Ke. veeeeeeeees (2), 
of which the solutions are 


- =A, sin mt + B, cos nt 
os = As sin Nol + B; cos Not cioretelessinoleteletiiete:s (3). 


i ed 


The initial values of £ and € are therefore 


bo 31,06, Bra, + Byuig +... ; 
Go = 1A thy + Ny A gihy + 3A lg +... 


and the problem is to determine A,, A,,... B,, By... so as to 


correspond with arbitrary values of £ and &. 
If p dx be the mass of the element dz, we have from (1) 


ieee le Oda 


= b6[p ufpda +4 b:[p ugda +...+ bids [punde +e... 


But the expression for 7’ in terms of dr; ds, &c. cannot contain 
the products of the normal generalized velocities, and therefore 
every integral of the form 


| DP Up de = Oconee a deaanaasenenea eee (5). 


Hence to determine B, we have only to multiple the first 
of equations (4) by pu, and integrate over the system. We thus 
obtain 


B,. | i (Vey) oe | e pe EE ne CEE saiein cbs cs (6). 


Similarly, a | p Uprdec = | p WCE vis vocesee iinhico near (7). 


The process is just the same whether the element dz be a line, 
area, or volume. 

The conjugate property, expressed by (5), depends upon the 
fact that the functions w are normal. As soon as this is known 
by the solution of a differential equation or otherwise, we may 
infer the conjugate property without further proof, but the pro- 
perty itself is most intimately connected with the fundamental 
variational eqtiation of motion § 94. 


[94. © 
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94. If V be the potential energy of deformation, ¢ the 
displacement, and p the density of the (line, area, or volume) 
element da, the equation of virtual velocities gives immediately 


BV + | ptdtde = CRS ee (1). 


In this equation 5V is a symmetrical function of € and 66, 
as may be readily proved from the expression for V in terms 
of generalized co-ordinates. In fact if 


V= ten? +... + Govivs + ...; 
8V = cupid + Cardy. t ... 
+ Cie (dy, sr r.dy,) + oe. 


Suppose now that ¢ refers to the motion corresponding to 
a normal function u,, so that €+n26=0, while 6¢ is identified 
with another normal function u,; then 


sV=n?2 | PUpUglx. 


Again, if we suppose, as we are equally entitled to do, that ¢ 
varies as u, and 6€ as u,, we get for the same quantity SV, 


rt 


OV =n? p UjUsde ; 


and therefore (n,2 — 0?) i P thytl hae=s Os sirens sansa (2), 


from which the conjugate property follows, if the motions re- 
presented respectively by w, and us have different periods. 

A good example of the connection of the two methods of 
treatment will be found in the chapter on the transverse vibrations 
of bars. 


95. Professor Stokes’ has drawn attention to a very general 
law connecting those parts of the free motion which depend 
on the initial displacements of a system not subject to frictional 
forces, with those which depend on the initial velocities. If 
a velocity of any type be communicated to a system at rest, 
and then after a small interval of time the opposite velocity 
be communicated, the effect in the limit will be to start the 
system without velocity, but with a displacement of the corre- 
sponding type. We may readily prove from this that in order 


* Dynamical Theory of Diffraction, Cambridge Trans. Vol. 1x. p. 1, 1856. 


ee =r Pett to the time, ed to replace the arbitrary 
stants (or functions) which express the initial velocities by 
nose which express the corresponding initial displacements. 

_ Thus, if ¢ be any normal co-ordinate satisfying the equation 


$+ nd = 0, 
the solution in terms of ihe initial values of co) and ¢ is 


db = gy cos nt +> dy AWA Ct eee Ba neces (1), 


2 of which the first term may be obtained from the second by 
Stokes’ rule. 


CHAPTER V. 


VIBRATING SYSTEMS IN GENERAL 
CONTINUED. 


96. WHEN dissipative forces act upon a system, the character 
of the motion is in general more complicated. If two only of the 
functions 7, F, and V be finite, we may by a suitable linear trans- 
formation rid ourselves of the products of the co-ordinates, and _ 
obtain the normal types of motion. In the preceding chapter we 
have considered the case of F =(). The same theory with obvious 
modifications will apply when 7’=0, or V=0, but these cases 
though of importance in other parts of Physics, such as Heat and 
Electricity, scarcely belong to our present subject. 

The presence of friction will not interfere with the reduction of 
T and V to sums of squares; but the transformation proper for 
them will not in general suit also the requirements of F. The 
general equation can then only be reduced to the form 


ard, + by dr bee ee Og: =D,, Ke. ..c0cis-. (1), 
and not to the simpler form applicable to a system of one degree 
of freedom, viz. 

Ody + Od, + 6.6, = Dy, Gel. eee renee (2): 


We may, however, choose which pair of functions we shall 


reduce, though in Acoustics the choice would almost always fall 
on Zand JV. 


97. There is, however, a not unimportant class of cases in 
which the reduction of all three functions may be effected; and 
the theory then assumes an exceptional simplicity. Under this head 
the most important are probably those when F is of the same form 
as Tor V. The first case occurs frequently, in books at any rate, 
when the motion of each part of the system is resisted by a re- 
tarding force, proportional both to the mass and velocity of the 
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part. The same exceptional reduction is possible when F is a’ 
linear function of T and V, or when 7 is itself of the same form as 
V. In any of these cases, the equations of motion are of the same 
form as for a system of one degree of freedom, and the theory 
possesses certain peculiarities which make it worthy of separate 
consideration. : 
The equations of motion are obtained at once from 7, F 
and V :— 
andy ar bir + od, =9,, 
ands te bods or Cops =®,, &e. 
in which the co-ordinates are separated. 
For the free vibrations we have only to put ®,=0, &c., and 
the solution is of the form 


een sin n’t ( ge Sian ) 
o=e | sa, gy | cos n't + nl ie PO Sa lar (2), 
where k=b/a, n=c/a, n’=r/(n?—tk?), 


and , and ¢, are the initial values of ¢ and ¢. 

The whole motion may therefore be analysed into component 
motions, each of which corresponds to the variation of but one 
normal co-ordinate at a time. And the vibration in each of these 
modes is altogether similar to that of a system with only one 
degree of liberty. After a certain time, greater or less according 
to the amount of dissipation, the free vibrations become insignifi- 
cant, and the system returns sensibly to rest. 


[If F be of the same form as 7’, all the values of « are equal, 
viz. all vibrations die out at the same rate.] 

Simultaneously with the free vibrations, but in perfect inde- 
pendence of them, there may exist forced vibrations depending on 
the quantities ®. Precisely as in the case of one degree of free- 
dom, the solution of 

BLL) SSR: Soe a ee eRe (3) 
may be written 
eG We: Raat ; ; 
o=— [02 delet) gin n/ (t — t') DAE .....00c eens (4), 
where as above | 
«=bla; n?=cla, nm =/(n?— fx’). 

To obtain the complete expression for @ we must add to the 
right-hand member of (4), which makes the initial values of } 
and ¢ vanish,"the terms given in (2) which represent the residue 

9—2 


(Fe : 
at time t of the initial values ¢, and ¢,. If there be no friction, 
the value of ¢ in (4) reduces to 
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_ 
o=-| gina () i ele ieee wert: (5). 
0 


98. The complete independence of the normal co-ordinates 
leads to an interesting theorem concerning the relation of the 
subsequent motion to the initial disturbance. For if the forces 
which act upon the system be of such a character that they do no 
work on the displacement indicated by 5¢,, then ®,=0. No such 
forces, however long continued, can produce any effect on the 
motion ¢,. If it exist, they cannot destroy it; if it do not exist, 
they cannot generate it. The most important application of the 
theorem is when the forces applied to the system act at a node of 
the normal component ¢,, that is, at a point which the component 
vibration in question does not tend to set in motion. Two extreme 
cases of such forces may be specially noted, (1) when the force is 
an impulse, starting the system from rest, (2) when it has acted so 
long that the system is again at rest under its influence in a dis- 
turbed position. So soon as the force ceases, natural vibrations 
set in, and in the absence of friction would continue for an in- 
definite time. We infer that whatever in other respects their 
character may be, they contain no component of the type ¢,. This 
conclusion is limited to cases where 7’, F, V admit of simultaneous 
reduction, including of course the case of no friction. 


99. The formule quoted in § 97 are applicable to any kind of 
force, but it will often happen that we have to deal only with the 
effects of impressed forces of the harmonic type, and we may then 
advantageously employ the more special formule applicable to such 
forces. In using normal co-ordinates, we have first to calculate the 
forces ®,, P,, &c. corresponding to each period, and thence deduce 
the values of the co-ordinates themselves. If among the natural 
periods (calculated without allowance for friction) there be any 
nearly agreeing in magnitude with the period of an impressed 
force, the corresponding component vibrations will be abnormally 
large, unless indeed the force itself be greatly attenuated in the 
preliminary resolution. Suppose, for example, that a transverse 
force of harmonic type and given period acts at a single point of 
a stretched string. All the normal modes of vibration will, in 
general, be excited, not however in their own proper periods, but 
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in the period of the impressed force ; but any normal component, 
which has a node at the point of application, will not be excited. 
The magnitude of each component thus depends on two things: 
(1) on the situation of its nodes with respect to the point at which 
the force is applied, and (2) on the degree of agreement between 
its own proper period and that of the force. It is important to 
remember that in response to a simple harmonic force, the system 
will vibrate in general in all its modes, although in particular 
cases it may sometimes be sufficient to attend to only one of them 
as being of paramount importance. 


100. When the periods of the forces operating are very long 
relatively to the free periods of the system, an equilibrium theory 
is sometimes adequate, but in such a case the solution could 
generally be found more easily without the use of the normal 
co-ordinates. Bernoulli’s theory of the Tides is of this class, and 
proceeds on the assumption that the free periods of the masses of 
water found on the globe are small relatively to the periods of the 
operative forces, in which case the inertia of the water might be 
left out of account. Asa matter of fact this supposition is only 
very roughly and partially applicable, and we are consequently 
still in the dark on many important points relating to the tides. 
The principal forces have a semi-diurnal period, which is not suffi- 
ciently long in relation to the natural periods concerned, to allow 
of the inertia of the water being neglected. But if the rotation of 
the earth had been much slower, the equilibrium theory of the 
tides might have been adequate. 


A corrected equilibrium theory is sometimes useful, when the 
period of the impressed force is sufficiently long in comparison 
with most of the natural periods of a system, but not so in the 
case of one or two of them. It will be sufficient to take the case 
where there is no friction. In the equation 


ab+ch=, or b+ nd = P/a, 
suppose that the impressed force varies as cos pt. Then 
hb = D+ A (N72 — Pi) crrecsereerenceeevens (1). 


The equilibrium theory neglects p? in comparison with 1’, 
and takes 


* Db = DAN oc ecrseecseeernceneeeenes (2). 
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Suppose now that this course is justifiable, except in respect 
of the single normal co-ordinate ¢,. We have then only to add 
to the result of the equilibrium theory, the difference between 
the true and the there assumed value of ¢,, viz. 


‘ ®, i i gtd OS 
a! 


a,(n?—p*) an? n?-p? a 


The other extreme case ought also to be noticed. If the 
forced vibrations be extremely rapid, they may become nearly 
independent of the potential energy of the system. Instead 
of neglecting p? in comparison with n*, we have then to neglect 
n? in comparison with p?, which gives 


a Dp", ol accsrearecosenemmun (4). 


If there be one or two co-ordinates to which this treatment 
is not applicable, we may supplement the result, calculated on 
the hypothesis that V is altogether negligible, with corrections 
for these particular co-ordinates. 


101. Before passing on to the general theory of the vibrations 
of systems subject to dissipation, it may be well to point out 
some peculiarities of the free vibrations of continuous systems, 
started by a force applied at a single point. On the suppositions 
and notations of § 93, the configuration at any time is deter- 
mined by | 


F = hit + hotla + Pglly +. .ssceeeececccsesvees (1), 
where the normal co-ordinates satisfy equations of the form 
Orthy, + Cytip = Des vapicte. ay ee (2). 


Suppose now that the system is held at rest by a force applied 
at the point Q. The value of ®, is determined by the considera- 
tion that ®,6¢, represents the work done upon the system by the 


impressed forces during a hypothetical displacement 8£= ¢, w,, 
that is 


Sb, | Zip da: 
thus &, = f ae es) | Zda: 
so that initially by (2) 
Crp, = U, (Q) [4a otha aaoven sa cereteene (3). 


hd ileal 
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If the system be let go from this configuration at t=0, we 
have at any subsequent time t, 


Uy (Q) [Zae Uy (Q) | Zaa 
ob, =Cos n,t Re = cos n,t ———— essesaee (4), 
n,? i pu,?da 
and at the point P 
the (P)  (Q) | Zde 
Ee i (5). 
Nye i puede 


At particular points w,(P) and w,(Q) vanish, but on the 
whole 


Uy (P) uw (Q) + | puede 


neither converges, nor diverges, with 7, The series for ¢ therefore 
converges with n,—*. 


Again, suppose that the system is started by an impulse 
from the configuration of equilibrium. In this case initially 


ies | ,dt =u, (Q) | Bees 


whence at time ¢ 


we sun net CAO | oh = sin mb. t(Q) i 2 dae (6). 
AN: Np pu? dx 
This gives 
u,(P) u, (Q) [Z.de 
C= 2 sinn,t eee eecetc cee n nee (7), 
Ny J pu,dae 


shewing that in this case the series converges with n,~', that 
is more slowly than in the previous case. 


In both cases it may be observed that the value of ¢ is 
symmetrical with respect to P and Q, proving that the displace- 
ment at time ¢ for the point P when the force or impulse is ap- 
plied at Q, is the same as it would be at Q if the force or impulse 
had been applied at P. This is an example of a very general 
reciprocal theorem, which we shall consider at length presently. 
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As a third case we may suppose the body to start from rest 
as deformed by a force wniformly distributed, over its length, 
area, or volume. We readily find 


Riki aad a | U,An 
£ = BS 008 ty —— ss cencecssesscnseee (8). 
i, i pu, dx 


The series for £ will be more convergent than when the force 
is concentrated in a single point. 

In exactly the same way we may treat the case of a con- 
tinuous body whose motion is subject to dissipation, provided 
that the three functions 7, F, V be simultaneously reducible, 
but it is not necessary to write down the formule. 


102. If the three mechanical functions 7, F and V of any 
system be not simultaneously reducible, the natural vibrations 
(as has already been observed) are more complicated in their 
character. When, however, the dissipation is small, the method 
of reduction is still useful; and this class of cases besides being 
of some importance in itself will form a good introduction to 
the more general theory. We suppose then that 7’ and V are 
expressed as sums of squares 


T=taud2r+tade+...) 


Unset stae teenage 1); 
V=taor+4h Cpe t+...) ) 

while F still ee in the more general form 
= £ buds + 4 dah? +... + Oudiths + ..ceeneeeene (2). 


The oe of motion are accordingly 


anh, + buds + Dds + Dishs +... + di = 0 

dots + Day + Deaths + Daghs +--+ Coho =O preseceveeeee (3), 
in which the coefficients b,, b,,, &c. are to be treated as small. 
If there were no friction, the above system of equations would 
be satisfied by supposing one co-ordinate ¢, to vary suitably, 
while the other co-ordinates vanish. In the actual case there 
will be a corresponding solution in which the value of any other 
co-ordinate ¢, will be small relatively to @,. 

Hence, if we omit terms of the second order, the r equation 

becomes, 


rty'-t Dprtbyirte Gp, = Olek), soa ce enn (4), 
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from which we infer that ¢, varies approximately as if there 
| were no change due to friction in the type of vibration. If ¢, 
vary as e?', we obtain to determine p, 
Dele Det en) so5,h. A¥sqar- terse (5). 
The roots of this equation are complex, but the real part 
is small in comparison with the imaginary part. [The character 
of the motion represented by (5) has already been discussed 
(§ 45). The rate at which the vibrations die down is proportional 
to b,,, and the period, if the term be still admitted, is approxi- 
mately the same as if there were no dissipation.] 
From the s‘ equation, if we introduce the supposition that 
all the co-ordinates vary as e?’*, we get 


(p,7As air Cs) Ps ls Dis Pry = 0, 


terms of the second order being omitted; whence 


Ore Pr Ove Dr 
ee el aig tee a: Gen ee (6). 

This equation determines approximately the altered type 
of vibration. Since the chief part of p, is imaginary, we see 
that the co-ordinates ¢, are approximately in the same phase, 
but that that phase differs by a quarter period from the phase 
of ¢, Hence when the function #’ does not reduce to a sum 
of squares, the character of the elementary modes of vibration 
is less simple than otherwise, and the various parts of the system 

, are no longer simultaneously in the same phase. 

We proved above that, when the friction is small, the value 
of p, may be calculated approximately without allowance for 
the change of type; but by means of (6) we may obtain a still 
closer approximation, in which the squares of the small quantities 
are retained. The r equation (3) gives 


Dy Pits 
Oy Pr + Cy ae Dir Dy 5 2 is (ps — p2) SON) aaa epeoanas (T). 


The leading part of the terms included under = being real, 
the correction has no effect on the real part of p, on which 
the rate of decay depends. 


102a. Following the electrical analogy we may conveniently 
describe the forces expressed by F’ as forces of resistance. In 
§ 102 we have seen that if the resistances be small, the periods 
are independent of them. We may therefore extend to this case 


~ 
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the application of the theorems with regard to the effect upon 
the periods of additions to 7 and V, which have been already 
proved when there are no resistances. 


By (5) § 102, if the forces of resistance be increased, the rates 
of subsidence of all the normal motions are in general increased 
with them; but in particular cases it may happen that there 
is no change in a rate of subsidence. 


It is natural to inquire whether this conclusion is limited to 
small resistances, for at first sight it would appear likely to hold 
good generally. An argument sufficient to decide this question 
may be founded upon a particular case. Consider a system formed 
by attaching two loads at any points of a stretched string vibrating 
transversely. If the mass of the string itself be neglected, there 
are two degrees of freedom and two periods of vibration corre- 
sponding to two normal modes. In each of these modes both loads 
in general vibrate. Now suppose that a force of resistance is 
introduced retarding the motion of one of the loads, and that this 
force gradually increases. At first the effect is to cause both kinds 
of vibration to die out and that at an increasing rate, but after- 
wards the law changes. For when the resistance becomes infinite, 
it is equivalent to a constraint, holding at rest the load upon which 
it acts. The remaining vibration is then unaffected by resistance, 
and maintains itself indefinitely. Thus the rate of subsidence of 
one of the normal modes has decreased to evanescence in spite of a 
continual increase in the forces of resistance F. This case is of > 
course sufficient to disprove the suggested general theorem. 


103. We now return to the consideration of the general 
equations of § 84. 


If vn, 2, &e. be the co-ordinates and V,, V,, &c. the forces, 
we have 
env = Cor, +..=V, 
Cat + Cr. +... = W,, &e. 


where | Ope Cg)" 6,51) 1 Ore ein ee ee (2). 
For the free vibrations V,, &c. vanish. If V be the de- 


terminant 


C11, Cro, +6 


ee eeeerseves 
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the result of eliminating from (1) all the co-ordinates but one, is 


VASE OC. Tie en eae ner ee: (4). 
Since V now contains odd powers of D, the 2m roots of the 
equation V=0 no longer occur in equal positive and negative 
pairs, but contain a real as well as an imaginary part. The 
complete integral may however still be written 
a= Aert + A’et't + Bemt 4 Bletlts vee (5), 
where the pairs of conjugate roots are fy, fy’; fe, Me’; &e. Corre- 
sponding to each root, there is a particular solution such as 
a= Ae, = Ale, oy, = Anem,’ &c:, 
in which the ratios A, : A, : A,... are determined by the equa- 
tions of motion, and only the absolute value remains arbitrary. 
In the present case however (where V contains odd powers of D) 
these ratios are not in general real, and therefore the variations 
of the co-ordinates y,, W,, &e. are not synchronous in phase. If 
we put m=%+78,, mw, =a,—78,, &e, we see that none of the 
quantities a can be positive, since in that case the energy of 
the motion would increase with the time, as we know it cannot 


do. 


103a. The general argument (§§ 85, 103) from considerations 
of energy as to the nature of the roots of the determinantal 
equation (Thomson and Tait’s Natural Philosophy, 1st edition 1867) 
has been put into a more mathematical form by Routh. His 
investigation relates to the most general form of the equation in 
which the relations § 82 

Ope = len, DOs, CHCA a ee ee (1), 

are not assumed. But for the sake of brevity and as sufficient 
for almost all acoustical problems, these relations will here be 
supposed to hold. 

We shall have occasion to consider two solutions corresponding 
to two roots pw, v of the equation. For the first we have 


a, = Myet*, Yo = Meem, y= Met, Be... eee eeee ee (2), 
and for the second 
ar, = Nye, wro= Noe, vy = Nye”, Ge.....eeceeconee (3). 
In either of these solutions, for example (2), the ratios 
JUD ot IU Fae 31) Pananer 


sid 


1 Rigid Dynamics, 5th edition, Ch. vit. 
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are determinate when p» has been chosen. They are real when 
uw is real; and when pu is complex (a +7), they take the form 
P+. 

If now we substitute the values of y from (2) in the equations 
of motion, we get 


(dy? + byw t+ C1) M,+ (Qype? =f: Dot + Cy) Mitts cdees = 
(cygtt Drape -E Cra) My + (Gigaft + Dealt + Cin) Mat eee. =O p74) 


The first result is obtained by multiplying these equations in 
order by M,, M,, &c. and adding. It may be written 


Ajpe+ But = 0, .iiccerteea amen ee (5), 
where 
A = $0 M? + $Go.M? + Grell, Ma + ...ececeeees (6), 
B=4b My? + dM? + dy MMe + «2.0. .00000 (7), 
C = hey Me + denM? + CMM, + .....0.0000 (8). 


The functions A, B, C, are, it will be seen, the same as we have 
already denoted by 7, F, and V respectively; but the varied 
notation may be useful as reminding us that there is as yet no 
limitation upon the nature of these quadratic functions. 

The following inferences from (5) are drawn by Routh :— 

(a) If A, B, C either be zero, or be one-signed functions of 
the same sign, the fundamental determinant cannot have a real 
positive root. For if mw were real, the coefficients M,, M,,...... 
would be real. We should thus have the sum of three positive 
quantities equal to zero. 

(8) If there be no forces of resistance, ie. if the term B be 
absent, and if A and C be one-signed and have the same sign, 
the fundamental determinant cannot have a real root, positive or 
negative. 

(y) If A, B, C be one-signed functions, but if the sign of 
B be opposite to that of A and C, the fundamental determinant 
cannot have a real negative root. 

The second equation is obtained as before from (4), except that 


now the multipliers are N,, N,,... appropriate to the root v. The 
result may be written 


A (u,v) p? + B (py, v) pp + C (pv) = 0 oo cccceceseteee (9), 


where 
QA (pu, v) = a,M,N, + QM.N, + eoccee 
+ Gig (AEN, + MUN) ae vc ee ces ccensese (10), 
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with similar suppositions for B(u,v) and O(p,v). A (u, v) is 
thus a symmetrical function of the M’s and N’s, so that 
ve Vang oe Pk 6 a rte a ett (11). 


It will be observed that according to this notation A (, u) is 
the same as A in (6). 


In like manner 
A (u,v) P+ B (pe, v) v +O (pi, v) =O oo. ceceneeceees (12), 


shewing that yu, v are both roots of the quadratic, whose co- 
efficients are A (u, v), B(u, v), C(u, v). Accordingly 


_ Biv) y L(Y) 
A (mu, vy)? ‘es A (u, v) Sa aes Wee aes sere 


We will now suppose that mw, v are two conjugate complex 


fetv= 


‘roots, so that 


w=2+iB, yp=a—iP, 
where a, 8 are real. Under these circumstances if M,, M,,... be 
P,+7Q,, P2+1Q.,..., then N,, Ny,... will be P,—7Q,, P.—7iQ., 
ee , the P’s and Q’s being real. Thus by (10) 
2A (yt, v) = Ay (PP + Q2) + On (Po + Q37) + 7.005: 
nO of Od EPA lee Sie 
SOA Laie. (iL onuctctitiyrasten sannet (14). 


In (14) A(P), A(Q) are functions, such as (6), of real variables. 
From (18) we now find 


. Be yr BW) 
2a = ADO ee (15), 
tn, 8 OCP Cd) . 
ar + B = A(P)+ A(Q) cere eee cereceeeees (16). 


From these Routh deduces the following conclusions :— 

(S) If A and B be one-signed and have the same sign 
(whether C be a one-signed function or not), then the real part « 
of every imaginary root must be negative and not zero. But if B 
be absent, then the real part of every imaginary root is zero. 

(e) If A and C be one-signed and have opposite signs, then 
whatever may be the character of B, there can be no imaginary 
roots. 

It may be remarked that if B do not occur, and if ? and v? 
be different roots of the determinant, it follows from (9), (12) that 


* ZG LAN COL Tg) A ere eee (ET): 


: ne ’ 
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When the number of degrees of freedom is finite, the funda- 
mental determinant may be expanded in powers of yp, giving 
an equation f(~)=0 of degree 2m. The condition of stability 
is that all the real roots and the real parts of all the complex 
roots should be negative. If, as usual, complex quantities x + vy 
be represented by points whose co-ordinates are «, y, the condition 
is that all points representing roots should lie to the left of the 
axis of y. The application of Cauchy’s rule relative to the 
number of roots within any contour, by taking as the contour the 
infinite semi-circle on the positive side of the axis of y,is very 
fully discussed by Routh!, who has thrown the results into forms 
convenient for practical application to particular cases. 


103. The theorems of § 103 a do not exhaust all that general 
mechanical principles would lead us to expect as to the character 
of the roots of the fundamental determinant, and it may be well 
to pursue the question a little further. We will suppose through- 
out that A is one-signed and posztive. 


If B and C be both one-signed and positive, we see that the 
equilibrium is thoroughly stable ; for from (a) it follows that there 


can be no positive root, and Pon (5) that no complex root can have 
its real part positive. 


In like manner the equations of § 103 a suffice for the case 
where C is one-signed and positive, B one-signed and negative. 
By (5) every real root is positive, and by (15) the real part 
of every complex root. Hence the equilibrium is unstable in 
every mode. 

When C is one-signed and negative, all the roots are real (6); 
but (5) does not tell us whether they are positive or negative. 
When B = 0, we know (§ 87) that the roots occur in pairs of equal 
numerical value and of opposite sign. In this case therefore 
there are m positive and m negative roots. We will prove that 
this state of things cannot be disturbed by B. For if the determi- 
nant be expanded, the coefficient of u””" is the discriminant of A, 
and the coefficient of «is the discriminant of C. By supposition 
neither of these quantities is zero, and thus no root of the equation 
can be other than finite. Hence as B increases from zero to its 
actual magnitude as a function of the variables, no root of the 
equation can change sign, and accordingly there remain m 


1 Adams Prize Essay 1877; Rigid Dynamics § 290. 
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positive and m negative roots. It should be noticed that in this 
argument there is no restriction upon the character of B. 

In the case of a real root the values of M,, M,,... are real, and 
thus the motion is such as might take place under a constraint 
reducing the system to one degree of freedom. But if this con- 
straint were actually imposed, there would be two corresponding 
values of w, being the values given by (5). In general only one of 
these is applicable to the question in hand. Otherwise it would 
be possible to define m kinds of constraint, one or other of which 
would be consistent with any of the 2m roots. But this could 
only happen when the three functions A, B, C are simultaneously 
reducible to sums of squares (§ 97). 

When B=0, there are m modes of motion, and two roots for 
each mode. In the present application to the case where C is 
one-signed and negative, each of the m modes for B=0 gives 
one positive and one negative root. The positive root denotes 
instability, and although the negative root gives a motion which 
diminishes without limit, the character of instability is considered 
to attach to the mode as a whole, and all the m modes are said 
to be unstable. But when JB is finite, there are in general 2m 
distinct modes with one root corresponding to each. Of the 
2m modes m are unstable, but the remaining m modes must be 
reckoned as stable. On the whole, however, the equilibrium is 
unstable, so that the influence of B, even when positive, is in- 
sufficient to obviate the instability due to the character of C. 

We must not prolong much further our discussion of unstable 
systems, but there is one theorem respecting real roots too - 
fundamental to be passed over. It may be regarded as an ex- 
tension of that of § 88. 

The value of corresponding to a given constraint M,: M,:... 
is one of the roots of (5): and it follows from (4) that the value of 
w is stationary when the imposed constraint coincides with one of 
the modes of free motion. The effect of small changes in A, B, C 
may thus be calculated from (5) without allowance for the 
accompanying change of type. 

Let C, being negative for the mode under consideration, 
undergo numerical increase, while A and B remain unchanged as 
functions of the co-ordinates. The latter condition requires that. 
the roots of (5), one of which is positive and one negative, should 
move either both towards zero or both away from zero; and the 
first condition excludes the former alternative. Whether it be 
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the positive or the negative root of (5) which is the root of the 
determinant, we infer that the change in question causes BN 
latter to move away from zero. 


Tn like manner if A increase, while B and C remain unchanged, 
the movement of the root, whether positive or negative, is 
necessarily towards zero. 


Again, if A and C be given, while B increases Mgepecealle 
as a function of the variables, the movement of the root o the 
determinant must be in the positive direction. 


An algebraic increase in B thus increases the stability, or 
decreases the instability, in every mode. A numerical increase 
in C or decrease in A on the other hand promotes the stability 
of the stable modes and the instability of the unstable modes. 

We can do little more than allude to the theorem relating to 
the effect of a single constraint upon a system for which C is 
one-signed and negative. Whatever be the nature of B, the 
(m—1) positive roots of the determinant, appropriate to the 
system after the constraint has been applied, will separate the m 
positive roots of the original determinant, and a like proposition 
will hold for the negative roots. Upon this we may found a 
generalization of the foregoing conclusions analogous to that 
of § 92a. Consider an independent vibrator of one degree of 
freedom for which Cis positive, and let the roots of the frequency 
equation be »,, v,, one negative and one positive. If we regard 
this as forming part of the system, we have in all (2m + 2) roots. 
The effect of a constraint by which the two parts of the system 
are connected will be to reduce the (2m+2) back to 2m. Of 
these the m positive will separate the (m+ 1) quantities formed 
of the m positive roots of the original equation together with (the 

_ positive) v,, and a similar proposition will hold for the negative 
roots. The effect of the vibrator upon the original system is thus 
to cause a movement of the positive roots towards »,, and a 
movement of the negative roots towards pv, This conclusion 
covers all the previous statements as to the effect of changes in 
A, B, C upon the values of the roots. 


Enough has now been said on the subject of the free vibra- 
tions of a system in general. Any further illustration that it 
may require will be afforded by the discussion of the case of two 
degrees of freedom, § 112, and by the vibrations of strings and other 
special bodies with which we shall soon be occupied. We resume 


a 


eS 
* 
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the equations (1) § 103, with the view of investigating further the 
nature of forced vibrations. . 


104. In order to eliminate from the equations all the co- 
ordinates but one (yh), opemie on them in succession with the 


minor determinants 


UNE ee eV. 
dé,’ den’ des’ 
and add the results together; and in like manner for the other 
co-ordinates. We thus obtain as the equivalent of the original 
system of equations 
dV dV dV 


We., 


ree ae ee 
dV dV dV 

SIE Pa IE ela a ag Si as (1), 
dV dV dV 

De mee Nastia Kat aoa 


POPP ee Ree oer ete seereseseesseeeseseeeseeseees 


in which the differentiations of V are to be made without re- 
cognition of the equality subsisting between e,, and é,,. 


The forces V,, V,, &c. are any whatever, subject, of course, 
to the condition of not producing so great a displacement or 
motion that the squares of the small quantities become sensible. 
If, as is often the case, the forces operating be made up of two 
parts, one constant with respect to time, and the other periodic, 
it is convenient to separate in imagination the two classes of 
effects produced. The effect due to the constant forces is exactly 
the same as if they acted alone, and is found by the solution 
of a statical problem. It will therefore generally be sufficient 
to suppose the forces periodic, the effects of any constant forces, 
such as gravity, being merely to alter the configuration about 
which the vibrations proper are executed. We may thus without 
any real loss of generality confine ourselves to periodic, and 
therefore by Fourier’s theorem to harmonic forces. 


We might therefore assume as expressions for Wj, &. circular 
functions of the time; but, as we shall have frequent occasion 
to recognise in the course of this work, it is usually more con- 
venient to employ an imaginary exponential function, such as 
Eé'vt, where Z is a constant which may be complex. When the 


R. 10 


ey 


corresponding symbolical solution is obtained, its real and 
imaginary parts may be separated, and belong respectively to 
the real and imaginary parts of the data. In this way the 
analysis gains considerably in brevity, inasmuch as differentiations 
and alterations of phase are expressed by merely modifying the 
complex coefficient without changing the form of the function. 
We therefore write 


V,=EF,e"t, Vi, =E#,e?, &e. 
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; ; Vv : 
The minor determinants of the type ay are rational integral 


ders 
functions of the symbol D, and operate on V,, &c. according to 
the law 


FD) eo? = fp) et... ..cceeeecgneeem (2). 
Our equations therefore assume the form 
Vabyss Ape, Vp = Ase, S06 ome (3), 


where A,, A,, &c. are certain complex constants. And the sym- 
bolical solutions are 
Wi =A,Ve"!, &e., 
ept 


or by (2), r= A, VGpy’ We ered ocmohaeanee (4), 


where V (ip) denotes the result of substituting ip for D in V. 


Consider first the case of a system exempt from friction. 

V and its differential coefficients are then even functions of 
D, so that V (up) is real. Throwing away the imaginary part 
of the solution, writing R,e for A,, &., we have 


R, 
= Gp) Gos (pte O))y BiG. menderss-eeeee (5). 


If we suppose that the forces W,, &c. (in the case of more 
than one generalized component) have all the same phase, they 
may be expressed by 


E,cos(pt+a), E,cos(pt+a), &e.; 


and then, as is easily seen, the co-ordinates themselves agree 
in phase with the forces: 


R, 
t= V (ip) COS (Pb “RANE. cen uectite eee (6). 


The amplitudes of the vibrations depend among other things 
on the magnitude of V (ip). Now, if the period of the forces 
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be the same as one of those belonging to the free vibrations, 
V (tp)=0, and the amplitude becomes infinite. This is, of 
course, just the case in which it is essential to introduce the 
consideration of friction, from which no natural system is really 
exempt. | 

If there be friction, V (ip) is complex; but it may be divided 
into two parts—one real and the other purely imaginary, of which 
the latter depends entirely on the friction. Thus, if we put 


V (tp) =V3. (19) £10 Va(Gp) 0s. 0sdesssater ens (7), 
V,, V. are even functions of ip, and therefore real. If as before 
A,= R,e, our solution takes the form 


Gre Rie erveivt 
5 ee (Tia SOc eo ? 
{Vi (tp) |? + pV, (ip) |?}4 


or, on throwing away the imaginary part, 


cyan ieee ACO ello pendent (8), 
{V, (ip) |? + p°V (ep)|7}? 
= Py 
where tan y= Op tt eae (9). 


We have said that V, (tp) depends entirely on the friction; but 
it is not true, on the other hand, that V, (ip) is exactly the same, 
as if there had been no friction. However, this is approximately 
the case, if the friction be small; because any part of V (zp), which 
depends on the first power of the coefficients of friction, is neces- 
sarily imaginary. Whenever there is a coincidence between the 
period of the force and that of one of the free vibrations, V, (ip) 


vanishes, and we have tan y =— 0, and therefore 
R, sin (pt + @;) 
= ere ens teats ceiaes es 10), 
Mi pV. @) 
indicating a vibration of large amplitude, only limited by the 
friction. 


On the hypothesis of small friction, @ is in general small, and 
so also is y, except in case of approximate equality of periods. 
With certain exceptions, therefore, the motion has nearly the 
same (or opposite) phase with the force that excites it. 


When a force expressed by a harmonic term acts on a system, 
the resulting motion is everywhere harmonic, and retains the 
original period, provided always that the squares of the displace- 

10—2 
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ments and velocities may be neglected. This important principle 
was enunciated by Laplace and applied by him to the theory of 
the tides. Its great generality was also recognised by Sir John 
- Herschel, to whom we owe a formal demonstration of its truth’. 

If the force be not a harmonic function of the time, the types 
of vibration in different parts of the system are in general different 
from each other and from that of the force. The harmonic 
functions are thus the only ones which preserve their type un- 
changed, which, as was remarked in the Introduction, is a strong 
reason for anticipating that they correspond to simple tones. 


105. We now turn to a somewhat different kind of forced 
vibration, where, instead of given forces as hitherto, given inexora- 
ble motions are prescribed. 

If we suppose that the co-ordinates W,, Wr, ... wr, are given 
functions of the time, while the forces of the remaining types 
Wisi, Vers, --. Vm vanish, the equations of motion divide them- 
selves into two groups, viz. 

@11 vy =f CVs Pond ae CmVin =, 
Cy Vr mf Cox Wro Spee “I Com Vm = Vv, \ 


Cr Vi + Cra Wo + «+6 + Crm Wn = VY, 
and 


Cr4ii Wi + Crti,a Wot see + Crim Wm = 9 


Em vy + @me Vrs +... + @mm Ans =0 

In each of the m — r equations of the latter group, the first r 
terms are known explicit functions of the time, and have the same 
effect as known forces acting on the system. The equations of 
this group are therefore sufficient to determine the unknown 
quantities ; after which, if required, the forces necessary to main- 
tain the prescribed motion may be determined from the first 
- group. It is obvious that there is no essential difference between 
the two classes of problems of forced vibrations. 


106. The motion of a system devoid of friction and executing 
simple harmonic vibrations in consequence of prescribed variations 
of some of the co-ordinates, possesses a peculiarity parallel to those 
considered in §§ 74,79. Let 

Wi= A, cos pt, wy.=A,cos pt, &e., 
1 Encyc. Metrop. art. 323. Also Outlines of Astronomy, § 650. 
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in which the quantities A,...A, are regarded as given, while the 
remaining ones are arbitrary. We have from the expressions for 
T and V, § 82, 
2(T + V)= $(nt+p? My) A? amc + (Go + p? aw cteiste 
+ {4 (en — p? an) A+... + (Ce — p?dy) AA, + iN cos 2pt, 
from which we see that the equations of motion express the con- 
dition that ZH, the variable part of 7’+ V, which is proportional to 
$(Cu— p’an) AP +... + (Cy — py.) AA, +... cece aly 
shall be stationary in value, for all variations of the quantities 
A,4,...Am. Let p” be the value of p? natural to the system when 
vibrating under the restraint defined by the ratios 
Ve a: hy phe Ga ee pena ne alti 
then 
pr= {ken AP+... +4 ,Ae+...} + (fan AP +... +a.4,4,+...}, 
so that 
E = (p? — p*) [dan AP + 066 Og AA, + ...} eee (2). 

From this we see that if p? be ‘éertainly less than p”; that is, 
if the prescribed period be greater than any of those nenira! to 
the system under the partial constraint represented by 

Ja Wie Vibe Aa, ae 

then Z is necessarily positive, and the stationary value—there can 
be but one—is an absolute minimum. For a similar reason, if the 
prescribed period be less than any of those natural to the partially 
constrained system, # is an absolute maximum algebraically, but 
arithmetically an absolute minimum. But when p? lies within the 
range of possible values of p”, # may be positive or negative, and 
the actual value is not the greatest or least possible. Whenever 
a natural vibration is consistent with the imposed conditions, that 
will be the vibration assumed, The variable part of 7’+V is then 
zero. 

For convenience of treatment we have considered apart the 
two great classes of forced vibrations and free vibrations; but there 
is, of course, nothing to prevent their coexistence. After the lapse 
of a sufficient interval of time, the free vibrations always dis- 
appear, however small the friction may be. The case of abso- 
lutely no friction is purely ideal. 

There is one caution, however, which may not be superfluous 
in respect to the case where given motions are forced on the 
system. Suppose, as before, that the co-ordinates y,, Yu,...yy, are 
given. Then*the free vibrations, whose existence or non-existence 
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is a matter of indifference so far as the forced motion is concerned, 
must be understood to be such as the system is capable of, when 
the co-ordinates W,..., are not allowed to vary from zero. In 
order to prevent their varying, forces of the corresponding types 
must be introduced ; so that from one point of view the motion in 
question may be regarded as forced. But the applied forces are 
merely of the nature of a constraint; and their effect is the same 
as a limitation on the freedom of the motion, 


106a. The principles of the last sections shew that if 
Wi, Wo...hy be given harmonic functions of the time A, cos pt, 
A, cos pt,..., the forces of the other types vanishing, then the 
motion is determinate, unless p is so chosen as to coincide with 
one of the values proper to the system when yh, YW... are 
maintained at zero. As an example, consider the case of a 
membrane capable of vibrating transversely. If the displacement 
ar at every point of the contour be given (proportional to cos pt), 
then in general the value in the interior is determinate; but an 
exception occurs if p have one of the values proper to the 
membrane when vibrating with the contour held at rest. This 
problem is considered by M. Duhem! on the basis of a special 
analytical investigation by Schwartz. It will be seen that it may 
be regarded as a particular case of a vastly more general theorem. 


A like result may be stated for an elastic solid of which the 


surface motion (proportional to cos pt) is given at every point. Of 


course, the motion at the boundary need not be more than partially 
given. Thus for a mass of air we may suppose given the motion 
normal to a closed surface. The internal motion is then deter- 
minate, unless the frequency chosen is one of those proper to the 
mass, when the surface is made unyielding. 


107. Very remarkable reciprocal relations exist between the 
forces and motions of different types, which may be regarded as 
extensions of the corresponding theorems for systems in which 
only V or 7 has to be considered (§ 72 and § 77,78). If we sup- 
pose that all the component forces, except two—V, and V,—are 
zero, we obtain from § 104, 


dV dV 
VAL Ne 
vy de, VY, + den W, m 
dV Vi: ofl SU egee se ences ns 
Vb, = —— av 
ae APS V+ a v, 


1 Cours de Physique Mathématique, Tome Second, p. 190, Paris, 1891. 
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We now consider two cases of motion for the same system ; first 


when Y, vanishes, and secondly (with dashed letters) when V,’ 
vanishes. If V,=0, 


dV. 
Wy = Va) oad inl oi c\o;alere,erelelelefelaioterevareter store (2) 
2 
Similarly, if W,/ = 0, 
Pn Nee 
pV? fPaek OR ANAM ae (8) 


In these equations V and its differential coefficients are rational 
integral functions of the symbol D; and since in every case 
€)s = @sr, V 18 a symmetrical determinant, and therefore 


dv dV 
ra pee (4). 


Hence we see that if a force WV, act on the system, the co- 
ordinate y, is related to it in the same way as the co-ordinate wy,’ 
is related to the force V,’, when this latter force is supposed to act 
alone. 


In addition to the motion here contemplated, there may be 
free vibrations dependent on a disturbance already existing at the 
moment subsequent to which all new sources of disturbance are 
included in VW; but these vibrations are themselves the effect of 
forces which acted previously. However small the dissipation 
may be, there must be an interval of time after which free vibra- 
tions die out, and beyond which it is unnecessary to go in taking 
account of the forces which have acted on a system. If therefore 
we include under V forces of sufficient remoteness, there are no 
independent vibrations to be considered, and in this way the 
theorem may be extended to cases which would not at first sight 
appear to come within its scope. Suppose, for example, that the 
system is at rest in its position of equilibrium, and then begins to 
be acted on by a force of the first type, gradually increasing in 
magnitude from zero to a finite value V,, at which point it ceases 
to increase. If now at a given epoch of time the force be sud- 
denly destroyed and remain zero ever afterwards, free vibrations of 
the system will set in, and continue until destroyed by friction. 
At any time ¢ subsequent to the given epoch, the co-ordinate wp, 
has a value dependent upon ¢ proportional to V,. The theorem 
allows us to assert that this value yy, bears the same relation to V, 
as yy, would at the same moment have borne to W,’, if the original 
cause of the Vibrations had been a force of the second type in- 
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creasing gradually from zero to W,’, and then suddenly vanishing 
at the given epoch of time. We have already had an example of 
this in § 101, and a like result obtains when the cause of the 
original disturbance is an impulse, or, as in the problem of the 
pianoforte-string, a variable force of finite though short duration. 
In these applications of our theorem we obtain results relating to 
free vibrations, considered as the residual effect of forces whose 
actual operation may have been long before. 


108. Inan important class of cases the forces V, and WV,’ are 
harmonic, and of the same period. We may represent them by 
A,e'?t, A,/ePt, where A, and A,’ may be assumed to be real, if the 
forces be in the same phase at the moments compared. The 
results may then be written 

V (ip) . 
Wo =A, ¢ es CP) etpt 
12 
, a1 iD) 
Wy = A, Toe YAP) oe 
Cx 


where zp is written for D. Thus, 


Since the ratio A, : A,’ is by hypothesis real, the same is 
true of the ratio y, : 4; which signifies that the motions 
represented by those symbols are in the same phase. Passing 
to real quantities we may state the theorem thus:— 


If a force V,=A,cos pt, acting on the system give rise to 
the motion f,=@A, cos (pt—e); then will a force WV.’ = A,’ cos pt 
produce the motion vy,’ = 6 A,’ cos (pt — e). 


If there be no friction, e will be zero. 


If A,=A,’, then yy =y,. But it must be remembered that 
the forces V, and V7,’ are not necessarily comparable, any more 
than the co-ordinates of corresponding types, one of which for 


example may represent a linear and another an angular dis- 
placement. 


The reciprocal theorem may be stated in several ways, but 
before proceeding to these we will give another investigation, 
not requiring a knowledge of determinants. 


Tt, WL Wats aby te peend Sagar vn’, Wi,... be two sets 
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of forces and corresponding displacements, the equations of 
motion, § 103, give 

a a ci Voy,’ +..= yy’ (énvhi ar Ca a Ais Ws ee oe) 

+ yr. (€y Wr + 5 ro + C03 V3 + w+ eeee 

Now, if all the forces vary as et, the effect of a symbolic 
operator such as e,,; on any of the quantities w is merely to 
multiply that quantity by the constant found by substituting 
up for D in e,,. Supposing this substitution made, and having 
regard to the relations ¢.=@,-, we may write 


Viv oe Vary +... envi oe Con Woo, tie 


+ G15 (vrs an ray) azote edaossndsaanc apiaraeed OS? 
Hence by the symmetry 
Way’ 2 ee +...= Wye Ste Wire TR God So08en (4), 


which is the expression of the reciprocal relation. 


109. In the applications that we are about to make it 
will be supposed throughout that the forces of all types but 
two (which we may as well take as the first and second) are 
zero, Thus 

VY, yr’ ar Voy => Wy, + Wi, rr) (1 ). 

The consequences of this equation may be exhibited in three 

different ways. In the first we suppose that 

Y,=0, VW =0, 
whence Wat Oe ae pase © a ronntinn pabnas casein (2), 
shewing, as before, that the relation of y, to V, in the first 
case when V,=0 is the same as the relation of yy,’ to WV, in 
the second case, when V,=0, the identity of relationship ex- 
tending to phase as well as amplitude. 

A few examples may promote the comprehension of a law, 
whose extreme generality is not unlikely to convey an impression 
of vagueness. 

If P and Q be two points of a horizontal bar supported in 
any manner (e.g. with one end clamped and the other free), a 
given harmonic transverse force applied at P will give at any 
moment the same vertical deflection at Q as would have been 
found at P, had the force acted at Q. 

If we take angular instead of linear displacements, the 
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theorem will run:—A given harmonic couple at P will give the 
same rotation at Q as the couple at Q would give at P. 


Or if one displacement be linear and the other angular, the 
result may be stated thus: Suppose for the first case that a 
‘harmonic couple acts at P, and for the second that a vertical 
force of the same period and phase acts at Q, then the linear 
displacement at Q in the first case has at every moment the 
same phase as the rotatory displacement at P in the second, 
and the amplitudes of the two displacements are so related that. 
the maximum couple at P would do the same work in acting 
over the maximum rotation at P due to the force at Q, as the 
maximum force at Q would do in acting through the maximum 
displacement at @ due to the couple at P. In this case the 
statement is more complicated, as the forces, being of different 
kinds, cannot be taken equal. 


If we suppose the period of the forces to be excessively long, 
the momentary position of the system tends to coincide with 
that in which it would be maintained at rest by the then acting 
forces, and the equilibrium theory becomes applicable. Our 
theorem then reduces to the statical one proved in § 72. 


As a second example, suppose that in a space occupied by 
air, and either wholly, or partly, confined by solid boundaries, 
there are two spheres A and B, whose centres have one degree 
of freedom. Then a periodic force acting on A will produce 
the same motion in B, as if the parts were interchanged; and 
this, whatever membranes, strings, forks on resonance cases, or 
other bodies capable of being set into vibration, may be present in 
their neighbourhood. 

Or, if A and B denote two points of a solid elastic body 
of any shape, a force parallel to OX, acting at A, will produce 
the same motion of the point B parallel to OY as an equal force 


parallel to OY acting at B would produce in the point A, 
parallel to OX. 


Or again, let A and B be two points of a space occupied by 
air, between which are situated obstacles of any kind. Then a 
sound originating at A is perceived at B with the same intensity 
as that with which an equal sound originating at B would be per- 
ceived at A.1 The obstacle, for instance, might consist of a rigid 


1 Helmholtz, Crelle, Bd. uv11., 1859. The sounds must be such as in the absence 
of obstacles would diffuse themselves equally in all directions. 


. 
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wall pierced with one or more holes. This example corresponds 
to the optical law that if by any combination of reflecting or 
refracting surfaces one point can be seen from a second, the second 
can also be seen from the first. In Acoustics the sound shadows 
are usually only partial in consequence of the not insignificant 
value of the wave-length in comparison with the dimensions of 
ordinary obstacles: and the reciprocal relation is of considerable 
interest. 


A further example may be taken from electricity. Let there 
be two circuits of insulated wire A and B, and in their neigh- 
bourhood any combination of wire-circuits or solid conductors 
in communication with condensers. A periodic electro-motive 
force in the circuit A will give rise to the same current in B 
as would be excited in A if the electro-motive force operated 
in B. 

Our last example will be taken from the theory of conduction 
and radiation of heat, Newton’s law of cooling being assumed 
as a basis. The temperature at any point A of a conducting and 
radiating system due to a steady (or harmonic) source of heat 
at B is the same as the temperature at B due to an equal source 
at A. Moreover, if at any time the source at B be removed, the 
whole subsequent course of temperature at A will be the same as 
it would be at B if the parts of B and A were interchanged. 


110. The second way of stating the reciprocal theorem is 
arrived at by taking in (1) of § 109, 


wh =, 0, ry = 0 ) 
whence NY ay UA dante sits sevens. aceten (1), 
or tee Aa Ok I ear ea is eben ec (2), 


shewing that the relation of V, to y, in the first case, when y, = 0, 
is the same as the relation of W,' to yy,’ in the second case, when 
Wri =0. 

Thus in the example of the rod, if the point P be held at 
rest while a given vibration is imposed upon Q (by a force there 
applied), the reaction at P is the same both in amplitude and 
phase as it would be at Q if that point were held at rest and 
the given vibration were imposed upon P. 


So if A and B be two electric circuits in the neighbourhood 
of any number of others, C, D,... whether closed or terminating 


UNIVERSIT bet OS A ee a Oy 


aa 2p 2 ote 6s hk 5s ee, 
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in condensers, and a given periodic current be excited in A by 
the necessary electro-motive force, the induced electro-motive 
force in B is the same as it would be in A, if the parts of A 
and B were interchanged. 


The third form of statement is ottataed by putting in (1) 
of § 109, 
V,=0, ee 
whence Win +v ae =o Oia lncessnaeetondias (3), 


or i A Tad Sai: uneererr rrr yey cer (4), 
proving that the ratio of y, to y, in the first case, when V, acts 
alone, is the negative of the ratio of WV,’ to VW,’ in the second case, 
when the forces are so related as to keep yp,’ equal to zero. 


Thus if the point P of the rod be held at rest while a periodic 
force acts at Q, the reaction at P bears the same numerical ratio 
to the force at Q as the displacement at Q would bear to the 
displacement at P, if the rod were caused to vibrate by a force 
applied at P. 


111. The reciprocal theorem has been proved for all systems 
in which the frictional forces can be represented by the function F’, 
but it is susceptible of a further and an important generalization. 
We have indeed proved the existence of the function F' for 
a large class of cases where the motion is resisted by forces 
proportional to the absolute or relative velocities, but there are 
other sources of dissipation not to be brought under this head, 
whose effects it is equally important to include; for example, the 
dissipation due to the conduction or radiation of heat. Now 
although it be true that the forces in these cases are not for all 
possible motions in a constant ratio to the velocities or displace- 
ments, yet in any actual case of periodic motion (rT) they are 
necessarily periodic, and therefore, whatever their phase, ex- 
pressible by a sum of two terms, one proportional to the dis- 
placement (absolute or relative) and the other proportional to the 
velocity of the part of the system affected. If the coefficients 
be the same, not necessarily for all motions whatever, but for all 
motions of the period 7, the function F exists in the only sense 
required for our present purpose. In fact since it is exclusively 
with motions of period 7 that the theorem is concerned, it is 
plainly a matter of indifference whether the functions 7, F, V 
are dependent upon 7 or not.. Thus extended, the theorem is 
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perhaps sufficiently general to cover the whole field of dissipative 
forces. 


It is important to remember that the Principle of Reciprocity 
is limited to systems which vibrate about a configuration of equi- 
librium, and is therefore not to be applied: without reservation to 
such a problem as that presented by the transmission of sonorous 
waves through the atmosphere when disturbed by wind. The 
vibrations must also be of such a character that the square of the 
motion can be neglected throughout; otherwise our demonstra- 
tion would not hold good. Other apparent exceptions depend on 
a misunderstanding of the principle itself. Care must be taken 
to observe a proper correspondence between the forces and dis- 
placements, the rule being that the action of the force over the 
displacement is to represent work done. Thus couples correspond 
to rotations, pressures to increments of volume, and so on. 


11la. The substance of the preceding sections is taken from 
a paper by the Author’, in which the action of dissipative forces 
appears first to have been included. Reciprocal theorems of a 
special character, and with exclusion of dissipation, had been 
previously given by other writers. One, due to von Helmholtz, 
has already been quoted. Reference may also be made to the 
reciprocal theorem of Betti’, relating to a uniform isotropic elastic 
solid, upon which bodily and surface forces act. Lamb* has shewn 
that these results and more recent ones of von Helmholtz4 may 
be deduced from a very general equation established by Lagrange 
in the Mécanique Analytique. 


1116. In many cases of practical interest the external force, 

in response to which a system vibrates harmonically, is applied at a 
single point. This may be called the driving-point, and it becomes 
important to estimate the reaction of the system upon it. When 
T and F only are sensible, or # and V only, certain general 
conclusions may be stated, of which a specimen will here be given. 
For further details reference must be made to a paper by the 
Author’. 

1 “« Some General Theorems relating to Vibrations,” Proc. Math. Soc., 1873. 

2 Tl Nuovo Cimento, 1872. 


3 Proc. Math: Soc., Vol. xix., p. 144, Jan. 1888. 


4 Crelle, t. 100, pp. 187, 213. 1886. 
5 «<The Reaction upon the Driving-point of a System executing Forced Harmonic 


Oscillations of Various Periods,” Phil. Mag., May, 1886. 
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Consider a system, devoid of potential energy, in which the 
co-ordinate yy, is made to vary by the operation of the harmonic 
force V,, proportional to et. The other co-ordinates may be chosen 
arbitrarily, and it will be very convenient to choose them so that 
no product of them enters into the expressions for Zand F. They 
would be in fact the normal co-ordinates of the system on the 
supposition that y, is constrained (by a suitable force of its own 
type) to remain zero, The expressions for 7’ and # thus take the 
following forms :— 


P= dar? + haar? + dash? Fiase 


ote dyn ry =F das ris ae arr =trhie\c.o) ne siaveleraiatets (1). 
F= gb? fs: ddr? + Assre +... 
a burs ae bis + bir, + eee eecseeces (2). 


The equations for a force V,, proportional to e’?*, are accordingly 
(pay + by) Wi + (pays + dy) he + (ipahs + dys) Ps +... =V, 
(tpdyy + Dy) ru + (Upper + ba) Yro = 0, 
(tpays + b,3) why + (Upds3 + bys) vrs = (), 


By means of the second and following equations yr, y,... are 
expressed in terms of ,. Introducing these values into the first = 
equation, we get 

jee es (Pte + by»)? fas (tars + O43)? 
Viv my Upany, ae by UP Oog fe bis UPAsg a Bas ST einta) oreiee, aiaierete (3). 


The ratio V,/y, is a complex quantity, of which the real part 
corresponds to the work done by the force in a complete period 
and dissipated in the system. By an extension of electrical 
language we may call it the resistance of the system and denote it 
by the letter R’. The other part of the ratio is imaginary. If we 
denote it by ipL/y,, or L’,, L’ will be the moment of inertia, or 
self-induction of electrical theory. We write therefore 

WS + ipl) Pinetree (4); 
and the values of R’ and L’ are to be deduced by separation of the 
real and the imaginary parts of the right-hand member of (3). In 
this way we get 

Ths b,.? (Gade — AegDy2)? < 
R’=by - > be +p > aes AdoreouodEne (5). 

This is the value of the resistance as determined by the 

constitution of the system, and by the frequency of the imposed 
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vibration. Each component of the latter series (which alone 
involves p) is of the form ap*/(8 + yp"), where a, B, y are all positive, 
and (as may be seen most easily by considering its reciprocal) 
increases continually as p* increases from zero to infinity. We 
conclude that as the frequency of vibration increases, the value of 
FR’ increases continuously with it. At the lower limit the motion 
is determined sensibly by the quantities 6 (the resistances) only, and 
the corresponding resultant resistance R’ is an absolute minimum, 
whose value is 
Ore er Dat 0an)) soreness sin tanoetarr. (6). 

At the upper limit the motion is determined by the inertia of 

the component parts without regard to resistances, and the value 


of R’ is 


bys? Ss (Q2Dop — ead 2)” 
Sah Doo ae Doo dhs” 

or Ber (Da ses — 2b, aus) Mu eco ek (7). 

\ Gea 22 
When p is either very large or very small, all the co-ordinates 
are in the same phase, and (6), (7) may be identified with 
QF ry. 

‘ ao as Aye” (Grado = Ardy»)? 
me ‘4 Shak Ang ce Coo (bx? a p’An’) 


In the latter series every term is positive, and continually 
diminishes as p? increases. Hence every increase of frequency is 
attended by a diminution of the moment of inertia, which tends 
ultimately to the minimum corresponding to the disappearance of 
the dissipative terms. 

If p be either very large or very small, (8) identifies itself 
with 27'/ap,2. 

As a simple example take the problem of the reaction upon 
the primary circuit of the electric currents generated in a neigh- 
bouring secondary circuit. In this case the co-ordinates (or rather 
their rates of increase) are naturally taken to be the currents 
themselves, so that y, is the primary, and >, the secondary 
current. In usual electrical notation we represent the coefficients 
of self-induction by LZ, NV, and of mutual induction by J, so that 

T= 4lye t+ Mb, + be, 
and the resistances by Rand S. Thus 
d,=L, d=M, a 
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and (5) and (8) become at once Te 
ey 
R “Rt By pM Grdua one peasy cemsiae (9), 
re pwn 
Lad Sp aS (10). 


These formule were given originally by Maxwell, who remarked 
that the reaction of the currents in the secondary has the effect 
of increasing the effective resistance and diminishing the effective 
self-induction of the primary circuit. . 

If the rate of alternation be very slow, the secondary circuit is 
without influence. If, on the other hand, the rate be very rapid, 


R’=R+ MS/N’, L' =L — M?/N. 


112. In Chapter 111. we considered the vibrations of a system 
with one degree of freedom. The remainder of the present Chapter 
will be devoted to some details of the case where the degrees of 
freedom are two. 


If « and y denote the two co-ordinates, the expressions for 7 
and V are of the form 
2T = La? + 2May+ NY 
2V =Aa*+ 2Bay + Cy 
so that, in the absence of friction, the equations of motion are 
Li + Mj+ Ac+ By=<X) 9 
Mu Ny4 Bow Cyan a ee (2). 


When there are no impressed forces, we have for the natural 
vibrations 


(LD? + A)a+(MD*+B)y=0) : 
(MD? + B) a +(ND?+C)y=0f "700" (3), 


D being the symbol of differentiation with respect to time. 


If a solution of (3) be w=le*, y=me™, 2 is one of the 
roots of 


(DX? + A) (N02 4+ C) — (M02 4+ BY=0 .....00.. (4), 


M (LN — M*)+22(LO0 + NA —2MB)+ AC —B=0......(3). 


The constants L, M, N; A, B, C, are not entirely arbitrary. 
Since 7’ and V are essentially positive, the following inequalities 
must be satisfied :— 


or 


LN > Ma, A0> Bee (6). 


Moreover, L, NV, A, C must themselves be positive. 


= 
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, We proceed to examine the effect of these restrictions on the 
roots of (5). 


In the first place the three coefficients in the equation are 
positive. For the first and third, this is obvious from (6). The 
coefficient of \? 


=(/LC —/ NA) +2./LNAC — 2MB, 


‘in which, as is seen from (6), /ZNAC is necessarily greater than 
MB. We conclude that the values of 22, if real, are both 
negative. 


It remains to prove that the roots are in fact real. The 
condition to be satisfied is that the following quantity be not 
negative :— 

(LC + NA —2MBy—4(LN — M*) (AC — B?), 
After reduction this may be brought into the form 
4(/LN.B- JAG. My 
+(JLO— J/NAY{(J/LC — JNA) +4(/LNAC — MB)}, 


which shews that the condition is satisfied, since /LNAC— MB 
is positive. This is the analytical proof that the values of \? are 
both real and negative; a fact that might have been anticipated 
without any analysis from the physical constitution of the system, 
whose vibrations they serve to express. 


The two values of X2 are different, unless both 


JIN. B—J/AC.M=0 
JLO—JNA=0) 
which require that 
tay Mise siNipee AS VB Oe li oattewieecishrs «a's (7). 


The common spherical pendulum is an example of this case. 


By means of a suitable force Y the co-ordinate y may be 
prevented from varying. The system then loses one degree of 
freedom, and the period corresponding to the remaining one is in 
general different from either of those possible before the introduc- 
tion of Y. Suppose that the types of the motions obtained by 
thus preventing in turn the variation of y and a are respectively 
et, et, Then p,’, uw,” are the roots of the equation 


(Dr? +A) (NAF + C) =0, 


Sal 


. ’ es ey ae ae 
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being that obtained from (4) by suppressing M and B. Hence 
(4) may itself be put into the form 
EN (A? — pr?) (02 — pa?) = (MD? + BY cee eeeneeeee (8), 
which shews at once that neither of the roots of A? can be 
intermediate in value between pw, and yw,2 A little further 
examination will prove that one of the roots is greater than both 
the quantities ,°, 4.2, and the other less than both. For if we put 
fO2) = LN 04= pt) 02 — a) — De + BY, 

we see that when 2 is very small, f is positive (AC — B*); when 
r2 decreases (algebraically) to u,°, f changes sign and becomes 
negative. Between 0 and y,* there is therefore a root; and also 
by similar reasoning between p,? and — 0. We conclude that the 
tones obtained by subjecting the system to the two kinds of con- 
straint in question are both intermediate in pitch between the 
tones given by the natural vibrations of the system. In particular 
cases 1,2, #2 may be equal, and then 
_JENwtB —JACL+B 
VWILN ELS. EN OF 

This proposition may be generalized. Any kind of constraint 
which leaves the system still in possession of one degree of free- 


dom may be regarded as the imposition of a forced relation 
between the co-ordinates, such as 


2 


Now if aw+ By, and any other homogeneous linear func- 
tion of # and y, be taken as new variables, the same argument 
proves that the single period possible to the system after the 
introduction of the constraint, is intermediate in value between 
those two in which the natural vibrations were previously per- 
formed. Conversely, the two periods which become possible 
when a constraint is removed, lie one on each side of the original 
period. 


If the values of X be equal, which can only happen when 
Leis Nee An: Bea 
the introduction of a constraint has no effect on the period; for 


instance, the limitation of a spherical pendulum to one vertical 
plane. 


113. As a simple example of a system with two degrees of 
freedom, we may take a stretched string of length J, itself without. 
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inertia, but carrying’ two equal masses m at distances a and b from 
one end (Fig. 17). Tension = 7,. 


igee U7 


If x and y denote the displacements, 
2T = m (4+ 7), 
repel ies Oty oa? 
2V= 7, {" aS +4}. 


Since 7’ and V are not of the same form, it follows that the 
two periods of vibration are in every case unequal. 


If the loads be symmetrically attached, the character of the 
two component vibrations is evident. In the first, which will have 
the longer period, the two weights move together, so that # and y 
remain equal throughout the vibration. In the second w and y are 
numerically equal, but opposed in sign. The middle point of the 
string then remains at rest, and the two masses are always to 
be found on a straight line passing through it. In the first case 
w—y=0, and in the second «+y=0; so that «—y and #+y 
are the new variables which must be assumed in order to reduce 
the functions 7’ and V simultaneously to a sum of squares. 


For example, if the masses be so attached as to divide the 
string into three equal parts, 


2ra% (e+pr+e-y) | 


pee wee (1), 
ava" F (ety'+3@-y)) | 
from which we obtain as the complete solution, 
oa 
x+y =A cos W283 
So veeeraes oc (2), 


97, 
x—y=B cos (4/22 .t+ 8) 


where, as usual, the constants A, a, B, 8 are to be determined by 
the initial circumstances. 


114. When the two natural periods of a system are nearly 
equal, the phenomenon of intermittent vibration sometimes pre- 
sents itself ina very curious manner. In order to illustrate this, 

11—2 


i. 
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we may recur to the string loaded, we will now suppose, with two 
equal masses at distances from its ends equal to one-fourth of the 
length. If the middle point of the string were absolutely fixed, 
the two similar systems on either side of it would be completely 
independent, or, if the whole be considered as one system, the two 
periods of vibration would be equal. We now suppose that 
instead of being absolutely fixed, the middle point is attached to 
springs, or other machinery, destitute of inertia, so that it is 
capable of yielding slightly. The reservation as to inertia is to 
avoid the introduction of a third degree of freedom. 


From the symmetry it is evident that the fundamental vibra- 
tions of the system are those represented by #+y and w—y. 
Their periods are slightly different, because, on account of the 
yielding of the centre, the potential energy of a displacement 
when a and y are equal, is less than that of a displacement 
when # and y are opposite; whereas the kinetic energies are 
the same for the two kinds of vibration. In the solution 


e+y=A cos (nt + a) 

e—y = B cos (nt + 8) 
we are therefore to regard n, and n, as nearly, but not quite, equal. 
Now let us suppose that initially « and # vanish. The conditions 
are 


Acosa+ BcosB=0 ) 


mAsina+n,BsinB=0 }’ 
which give approximately 
A+B=0, a=. 
Ny 


Thus a= Asin BM sin ("5 ™t+a) 


N,— Lo 
y=A cos" 5 t cos (B51 +a) 


a 


The value of the co-ordinate # is here approximately ex- 
pressed by a harmonic term, whose amplitude, being proportional 
to sin} (m,—m™)t, is a slowly varying harmonic function of the 
time. The vibrations of the co-ordinates are therefore intermittent, 
and so adjusted that each amplitude vanishes at the moment that 
the other is at its maximum. 


This phenomenon may be prettily shewn by a tuning fork of 
very low pitch, heavily weighted at the ends, and firmly held by 
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screwing the stalk into a massive support. When the fork vibrates 
in the normal manner, the rigidity, or want of rigidity, of the 
stalk does not come into play; but if the displacements of the two 
prongs be in the same direction, the slight yielding of the stalk 
entails a small change of period. If the fork be excited by striking 
one prong, the vibrations are intermittent, and appear to transfer 
themselves backwards and forwards between the prongs. Unless, 
however, the support be very firm, the abnormal vibration, which 
involves a motion of the centre of inertia, is soon dissipated; and 
then, of course, the vibration appears to become steady. If the 
fork be merely held in the hand, the phenomenon of intermittence 
cannot be obtained at all. 


115. The stretched string with two attached masses may be 
used to illustrate some general principles. For example, the period 
of the vibration which remains possible when one mass is held 
at rest, is intermediate between the two free periods. Any in- 
crease in either load depresses the pitch of both the natural 
vibrations, and conversely. If the new load be situated at a point 
of the string not coinciding with the places where the other loads 
are attached, nor with the node of one of the two previously 
possible free vibrations (the other has no node), the effect is still 
to prolong both the periods already present. With regard to the 
third finite period, which becomes possible for the first time after 
the addition of the new load, it must be regarded as derived from 
one of infinitely small magnitude, of which an indefinite number 
may be supposed to form part of the system. It is instructive 
to trace the effect of the introduction of a new load and its gradual 
increase from zero to infinity, but for this purpose it will be 
simpler to take the case where there is but one other. At the 
commencement there is one finite period 7,, and another of in- 
finitesimal magnitude r,. As the load increases 7, becomes finite, 
and both 7, and 7, continually increase. Let us now consider 
what happens when the load becomes very great. One of the 
periods is necessarily large and capable of growing beyond all 
limit. The other must approach a fixed finite limit. The first 
belongs to a motion in which the larger mass vibrates nearly as 
if the other were absent; the second is the period of the vibration 
of the smaller mass, taking place much as if the larger were fixed. 
Now since 7, and 7, can never be equal, 7, must be always the 
greater; and We infer, that as the load becomes continually larger, 
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it is 7, that increases indefinitely, and 7, that approaches a finite 
limit, 


We now pass to the consideration of forced vibrations. 


116. The general equations for a system of two degrees of 

freedom including friction are 
(LD? + aD + A)a+(MD?+ BD+ B)y=X 
(MD?+8D+ B)a+(ND?+yD+C)y= = 

In what follows we shall suppose that Y=0, and that X =e". 
The solution for y is 

aa (B — pM + 1p) e'?* (2) 

U~ (A= pL + isp) (O— pW + iyp)—(B- pM + iBpy 

If the connection between « and y be of a loose character, the 
constants M, 8, B are small, so that the term (B— p?M +78p) 
in the denominator may in general be neglected. When this 
is permissible, the co-ordinate y is the same as if # had been pre- 
vented from varying, and a force Y had been introduced whose 
magnitude is independent of V, y, and C. But if, in consequence 
of an approximate isochronism between the force and one of the 
motions which become possible when «& or y is constrained to be 
zero, either A—p’?L+iap or C—p?N+2yp be small, then the 
term in the denominator containing the coefficients of mutual 
influence must be retained, being no longer relatively unimportant ; 
and the solution is accordingly of a more complicated character. 


Symmetry shews that if we had assumed XY =0, Y =e’, we 
should have found the same value for # as now obtains for y. This 
is the Reciprocal Theorem of § 108 applied to a system capable 
of two independent motions. The string and two loads may again 
be referred to as an example. 


117. So far for an imposed force. We shall next suppose 
that it is a motion of one co-ordinate (# = e”*) that is prescribed, 
while Y=0; and for greater simplicity we shall confine ourselves 
to the case where 8=0. The value of y is 

(B— Mp’) e'" 
"Cite tigi ee (1). 


Let us now inquire into the reaction of this motion on a, 
We have 


us (B = Mp’)? ent 


MD+ B)y=—G ee 
( ls dy C—Np' +iyp ey sislelalesvetelevereiatete (2). 
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If the real and imaginary parts of the coefficient of e’?* be re- 
spectively A’ and ia’p, we may put 


CUDPERY SAG ae ee (3), 
| (B— Mp) (C —Np*) 
do wie eae Zine OM Pele 
& (C= Np +p a 


eee (B = Mp’)*y 
~(C-Npy +p 
It appears that the effect of the reaction of y (over and above 
what would be caused by holding y = 0) is represented by changing 
A into A+ A’, and a into a+a’, where A’ and a’ have the above 
values, and is therefore equivalent to the effect of an alteration in 
the coefficients of spring and friction. These alterations, however, 
are not constants, but functions of the period of the motion con- 
templated, whose character we now proceed to consider. 


a 


Let 1 be the value of p corresponding to the natural frictionless 
period of y (# being maintained at zero); so that C—n?-N=0. 
Then 
N (p?—n’) 
pe ee nP + yp? (6). 


A’ = (B — Mp*y Ne ( 


weer eee neeee 


io ae 2\2 oy 
a =(B Mp’) N? (p?—n?)?2 +9? p? 

In most cases with which we are practically concerned y is 
small, and interest centres mainly on values of p not much differ- 
ing from n. We shall accordingly leave out of account the 
variations of the positive factor (B— Mp*), and in the small term 
yp, substitute for p its approximate value n. When p is not 
nearly equal to n, the term in question is of no importance. 


As might be anticipated from the general principle of work, 
a’ is always positive. Its maximum value occurs when p=n 
nearly, and is then proportional to 1/yn?, which varies inversely 
with y. This might not have been expected on a superficial view 
of the matter, for it seems rather a paradox that, the greater the 
friction, the less should be its result. But it must be remembered 
that y is only the coefficient of friction, and that when y is small 
the maximum motion is so much increased that the whole work 
spent against friction is greater than if y were more considerable, 


But the point of most interest is the dependence of A’ on p. 
If p be less than n, A’ is negative, As p passes through the value 
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n, A’ vanishes, and changes sign. When A’ is negative, the in- 
fluence of y is to diminish the recovering power of the vibration 2, 
and we see that this happens when the forced vibration is slower 
than that natural to y. The tendency of the vibration y is thus 
to retard the vibration z, if the latter be already the slower, but 
to accelerate it, if it be already the more rapid, only vanishing in 
the critical case of perfect isochronism. The attempt to make # 
vibrate at the rate determined by n is beset with a peculiar 
difficulty, analogous to that met with in balancing a heavy 
body with the centre of gravity above the support. On which- 
ever side a slight departure from precision of adjustment may 
occur the influence of the dependent vibration is always to increase 
the error. Examples of the instability of pitch accompanying a 
strong resonance will come across us hereafter; but undoubtedly 
the most interesting application of the results of this section is to 
the explanation of the anomalous refraction, by substances possess- 
ing a very marked selective absorption, of the two kinds of light 
situated (in a normal spectrum) immediately on either side of the 
absorption band’. It was observed by Christiansen and Kundt, 
the discoverers of this remarkable phenomenon, that media of the 
kind in question (for example, fuchsine in alcoholic solution) refract 
the ray immediately below the absorption-band abnormally zn 
excess, and that above it im defect. If we suppose, as on other 
grounds it would be natural to do, that the intense absorption is 
the result of an agreement between the vibrations of the kind of 
light affected, and some vibration proper to the molecules of the 
absorbing agent, our theory would indicate that for light of some- 
what greater period the effect must be the same as a relaxation of 
the natural elasticity of the ether, manifesting itself by a slower 
propagation and increased refraction. On the other side of the 
absorption-band its influence must be in the opposite direc- 
tion, 


In order to trace the law of connection between A’ and’ ~p, take, 
for brevity, yn=a, N (p?—n*) =a, so that 


tae x 
4 ae" 
When the sign of x is changed, A’ is reversed with it, but pre- 
serves its numerical value. When #=0, or +, A’ vanishes, 


} Phil. Mag., May, 1872, Also Sellmeier, Pogg. Ann. t. exliii. p. 272, 1871, 


\ 
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Fig, 18. 


Hence the origin is on the representative curve (Fig. 18), and the 
axis of zis an asymptote. The maximum and minimum values of 
A’ occur when «@ is respectively equal to + a, or —a; and then 


Hence, the smaller the value of a or y, the greater will be the 
maximum alteration of A, and the corresponding value of p will 
approach nearer and nearer to n. It may be well to repeat, that in 
the optical application a diminished ¥ is attended by an increased 
maximum absorption. When the adjustment of periods is such as 
to favour A’ as much as possible, the corresponding value of a’ is 
one half of its maximum. 


CHAPTER VI. 


TRANSVERSE VIBRATIONS OF STRINGS. 


118. Amone vibrating bodies there are none that occupy a 
more prominent position than Stretched Strings. From the 
earliest times they have been employed for musical purposes, 
and in the present day they still form the essential parts of such 
important instruments as the pianoforte and the violin, To the 
mathematician they must always possess a peculiar interest as the 
battle-field on which were fought out the controversies of D’Alem- 
bert, Euler, Bernoulli and Lagrange, relating to the nature of the 
solutions of partial differential equations. To the student of 
Acoustics they are doubly important. In consequence of the com- 
parative simplicity of their theory, they are the ground on which 
difficult or doubtful questions, such as those relating to the nature 
of simple tones, can be most advantageously faced; while in the 
form of a Monochord or Sonometer, they afford the most generally 
available means for the comparison of pitch. 


The ‘string’ of Acoustics is a perfectly uniform and flexible 
filament of solid matter stretched between two fixed points—in 
fact an ideal body, never actually realized in practice, though 
closely approximated to by most of the strings employed in music. 
We shall afterwards see how to take account of any small devia- 
tions from complete flexibility and uniformity. 


The vibrations of a string may be divided into two distinct 
classes, which are practically independent of one another, if the 
amplitudes do not exceed certain limits. In the first class the 
displacements and motions of the particles are longitudinal, so 
that the string always retains its straightness. The potential 
energy of a displacement depends, not on the whole tension, but 
on the changes of tension which occur in the various parts of the 
string, due to the increased or diminished extension. In order to 
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calculate it we must know the relation between the extension of 
a string and the stretching force. The approximate law (given by 
Hooke) may be expressed by saying that the extension varies 
as the tension, so that if 7 and J’ denote the natural and the 
stretched lengths of a string, and 7 the tension, 


where # is a constant, depending on the material and the section, 
which may be interpreted to mean the tension that would be 
necessary to stretch the string to twice its natural length, if the 
law applied to so great extensions, which, in general, it is far 
from doing. 


119. The vibrations of the second kind are transverse ; that is 
to say, the particles of the string move sensibly in planes perpen- 
dicular to the line of the string. In this case the potential energy 
of a displacement depends upon the general tension, and the 
small variations of tension accompanying the additional stretching 
due to the displacement may be left out of account. It is here 
assumed that the stretching due to the motion may be neglected 
in comparison with that to which the string is already subject in 
its position of equilibrium. Once assured of the fulfilment of this 
condition, we do not, in the investigation of transverse vibrations, 
require to know anything further of the law of extension. 


The most general vibration of the transverse, or lateral, kind 
may be resolved, as we shall presently prove, into two sets of 
component normal vibrations, executed in perpendicular planes. 
Since it is only in the initial circumstances that there can be any 
distinction, pertinent to the question, between one plane and 
another, it is sufficient for most purposes to regard the motion as 
entirely confined to a single plane passing through the line of the 
string. 

In treating of the theory of strings it is usual to commence 
with two particular solutions of the partial differential equation, 
representing the transmission of waves in the positive and nega- 
tive directions, and to combine these in such a manner as to suit 
the case of a finite string, whose ends are maintained at rest ; 
neither of the solutions taken by itself being consistent with the 
existence of nodes, or places of permanent rest. This aspect of the 
question is véry important, and we shall fully consider it; but it 
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seems scarcely desirable to found the solution in the first instance 
on a property so peculiar to a uniform string as the undisturbed 
transmission of waves. We will proceed by the more general 
method of assuming (in conformity with what was proved in the 
last chapter) that the motion may be resolved into normal com- 
ponents of the harmonic type, and determining their periods and 
character by the special conditions of the system. 


Towards carrying out this design the first step would naturally 
be the investigation of the partial differential equation, to which 
the motion of a continuous string is subject. But in order to 
throw light on a point, which it is most important to understand 
clearly,—the connection between finite and infinite freedom, and 
the passage. corresponding thereto between arbitrary constants 
and arbitrary functions, we will commence by following a some- 
what different course. 


120. In Chapter mI. it was pointed out that the fundamental 
vibration of a string would not be entirely altered in character, 
if the mass were concentrated at the middle point. Following 
out this idea, we see that if the whole string were divided into a 
number of small parts and the mass of each concentrated at its 
centre, we might by sufficiently multiplying the number of parts 
arrive at a system, still of finite freedom, but capable of represent- 
ing the continuous string with any desired accuracy, so far at 
least as the lower component vibrations are concerned. If the 
analytical solution for any number of divisions can be obtained, 
its limit will give the result corresponding to a uniform string. 
This is the method followed by Lagrange. 


Let 1 be the length, pl the whole mass of the string, so that 
p denotes the mass per unit length, 7, the tension. 


135 ARE 


PERRET aer eS 


The length of the string is divided into m+1 equal parts (a), 
so that 
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At the m points of division equal masses (4) are supposed con- 
centrated, which are the representatives of the mass of the por- 
tions (a) of the string, which they severally bisect. The mass of 
each terminal portion of length $a is supposed to be concentrated 
at the final points. On this understanding, we have 


CO By ee) aie toe ot, ee he (2). 


We proceed to investigate the vibrations of a string, itself 
devoid of inertia, but loaded at each of m points equidistant 
(a) from themselves and from the ends, with a mass p. 


Tia Woven. Vrm+2 denote the lateral displacements of the 
loaded points, including the initial and final points, we have the 
following expressions for 7’ and V, 


Pay wi bit be + PW iat Pinta} veececeseeeseenes (3) 
=! ih: — Wi) + (hs — Ya)? + + binge Vm+i)*}---(4), 


with the conditions that y, and y,,,, vanish. These give by 
Lagrange’s Method the m equations of motion, 


By, + Ay, + Bur, =0 i 
By, +Avy, +B, =0 
Bi, tAW, +B, SOF crresreeeeeeees (5), 


SO ee eee w reer ere eeseeresesereseeeeee 


Bim =F Aine 7% Bomss = 0 


ee fie . 
where A= = 4D +— Ee re oan cic vF> 005 nein eae (6). 


Supposing now that the vibration under consideration is one 
of normal type, we assume that yr, Wy, &e. are all proportional to 
cos (nt —¢), where n remains to be determined. A and B may 
then be regarded as constants, with a substitution of — n? for D*. 


If for the sake of brevity we put 


the determinantal equation, which gives the values of n*, assumes 
the form m 
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C,71, 1077020 m rows 

Lo Ctl SOMO 

Opel SCI 

0, 0, 1, G 1... ae Ore conan? (8) 
07). OO eC: 


From this equation the values of the roots might be found. 
It may be proved that, if C = 2cos 0, the determinant is equivalent 
to sin(m+1)6+sin 6; but we shall attain our object with greater 
ease directly from (5) by acting on a hint derived from the known 
results relating to a continuous string, and assuming for trial a 
particular type of vibration. Thus let a solution be 


=P sin(r—1)8 cos(nt—€) ..-.;.ceauek (9), 


a form which secures that y,=0. In order that Wy». may 
vanish, 


where s is an integer. Substituting the assumed values of W in 
the equations (5), we find that they are satisfied, provided that 


213 COS 6 A == Oger dasa eee (Lis 
so that the value of n in terms of 8 is 
ee ee 
n=2sin 5 aa jaa ee (12). 
A normal vibration is thus represented by 
. (r—1)s7 
An, =P, Si rrr (Nel — €5) oncogene (13), 
where n,=2 ee gilh eceteeee (14) 
he Simat) eee ; 


and P;, e, denote arbitrary constants independent of the general 
constitution of the system. The m admissible values of n are 
found from (14) by ascribing to s in succession the values 1, 2, 
3...m, and are all different. If we take s=m+1, vr, vanishes, 
so that this does not correspond to a possible vibration. Greater 
values of s give only the same periods over again. If m+1 be 
even, one of the values of n—that, namely, corresponding to 
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s=4(m-+1),—is the same as would be found in the case of only 
a single load (m=1). The interpretation is obvious. In the kind 
of vibration considered every alternate particle remains at rest, so 
that the intermediate ones really move as though they were 
attached to the centres of strings of length 2a, fastened at 
the ends.’ 


The most general solution is found by putting together all the 
possible particular solutions of normal type 
eo - (r= 1) sa 
bh, = = P,sin ae (RgE ep) econ vet (15), 
and, by ascribing suitable values to the arbitrary constants, can 
be identified with the vibration resulting from arbitrary initial 
circumstances. 


Let # denote the distance of the particle 7 from the end of the 
string, so that (r—1)a=a; then by substituting for w and a 
from (1) and (2), our solution may be written, 


THX 


l 


Ue oy ST 
Ns = ] p =!) 2 (m+ 1) see ees enees (17). 


In order to pass to the case of a continuous string, we have 
only to put m infinite. The first equation retains its form, and 
specifies the displacement at any point 2. The limiting form of 
the second is simply 


ap (x) = P, sin s COB (HE — €9)) cake suse (16), 


= vhs p Ce a i (18), 
whence for the periodic time, 
2a 2 p 
Se ee Ei A fiir cin ec ss ci volesie saiteges 1 
ees fs, a) 


The periods of the component tones are thus aliquot parts of 
that of the gravest of the series, found by putting s=1. The 
whole motion is in all cases periodic; and the period is 20 /(p/7}). 
This statement, however, must not be understood as excluding 
a shorter period; for in particular cases any number of the 
lower components may be absent. All that is asserted is that the 
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above-mentioned interval of time is sufficient to bring about a com- 
plete recurrence. We defer for the present any further discussion 
of the important formula (19), but it is interesting to observe the 
approach to a limit in (17), as m is made successively greater and 
greater. For this purpose it will be sufficient to take the gravest 
tone for which s=1, and accordingly to trace the variation of 
2(m +1) ie 7 
2(m-+1)° 


The following are a series of simultaneous values of the func- 
tion and variable :— 


bo 
ies) 
ie 
ie) 
_ 
io} 


39 


m 1 


ey) sin ———-- |9003 | -9549|-9745 |-9836|-9959 |-9990|-9997 
Tv 2 (m+ 1) 


It will be seen that for very moderate values of m the limit is 
closely approached. Since m is the number of (moveable) loads, 
the case m=1 corresponds to the problem investigated in Chapter 
II1., but in comparing the results we must remember that we there 
supposed the whole mass of the string to be concentrated at the 
centre. In the present case the load at the centre is only half as 
great; the remainder being supposed concentrated at the ends, 
where it is without effect. 


From the fact that our solution is general, it follows that any 
initial form of the string can be represented by 


saa oe Cale 
ab (@) = > (P cos €); sin s Ee (20). 

And, since any form possible for the string at all may be 
regarded as initial, we infer that any finite single valued function 
of «, which vanishes at «=0 and w=1, can be expanded within 
those limits in a series of sines of 7/1 and its multiples,—which 
is a case of Fourier’s theorem. We shall presently shew how the 
more general form can be deduced. 


121. We might now determine the constants for a continuous 
string by integration as in § 93, but it is instructive to solve the 
problem first in the general case (m finite), and afterwards to 
proceed to the limit. The initial conditions are 


a 


(a) = A, sin ™ + A,sin 27" to. +Am sin m =, 


MASS CONCENTRATED IN POINTS. Wee 


ap (2a) = A, sin 2 + A,sin4 +... +A,,sin 2m, 


ee ee ee 


(ma) = Ay sinm™* + Aysin 2m 4 ..» $A» sin mm 5 
where, for brevity, A,;=P,cose,, and W(a), W(2a)...... vr (ma) 
are the initial displacements of the m particles. 


To determine any constant A,, multiply the first equation by 
sin (s7ra/l), the second by sin (2s7ra/l), &c., and add the results. 
Then, by Trigonometry, the coefficients of all the constants, except 
A,;, vanish, while that of a ae 1). Hence 


a ~"p(ra) sin rs ee ogee eee (1). 


m+ <i 
We need not stay here to write down the values of B, (equal 
to P,sin e,) as depending on the initial velocities. When a becomes 
infinitely small, ra under the sign of summation ranges by infi- 
4a 


lle 


nitesimal steps from zero to 1, At the same time - 


so that writing ra=w#, a=dz, we have ultimately 


expressing A, in terms of the initial displacements. 


122. We will now investigate independently the partial differ- 
ential equation governing the transverse motion of a perfectly 
flexible string, on the suppositions (1) that the magnitude of the 
tension may be considered constant, (2) that the square of the 
inclination of any part of the string to its initial direction may be 
neglected. As before, p denotes the linear density at any point, 
and 7, is the constant tension. Let rectangular co-ordinates be 
taken parallel, and perpendicular to the string, so that « gives the 
equilibrium and «, y, z the displaced position of any particle at 
time ¢t. The forces acting on the element dz are the tensions at 


“ 1 Todhunter’s Int. Calc., p. 267. 
R. 12 


= —— —" ae i * 
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its two ends, and any impressed forces Yp da, Zp da. By D’Alem- 
bert’s Principle these form an equilibrating system with the 
reactions against acceleration, — pd?y/dt, —pd*z/d?. At the 
point « the components of tension are — 

dy dz 

da’ 2 da’ 

if the squares of dy/da, dz/dx be neglected; so that the forces 
acting on the element dw arising out of the tension are 


d (dy d ;dz 
7, +. (32) da, 7,+- (3) dx. 


T, 


Hence for the equations of motion, 


dy T, dy 
dari pice 
de ide yg Cee c ere ccccceesccccce (1); 
d? p da 


from which it appears that the dependent variables y and z are 
altogether independent of one another. 


The student should compare these equations with the corre- 
sponding equations of finite differences in § 120. - The latter may 
be written 


p Lv @=2 bea) + (ea) — 24 (a). 


a 


Now in the limit, when a becomes infinitely small, 


v (e—a) +p (e+ a) — 2 (x) =" (a) a’, 


while 4 =pa; and the equation assumes ultimately the form 


d? HG 
TRO sie dn ¥ @) 
agreeing with (1). 
In like manner the limiting forms of (3) and (4) of § 120 are 


which may also be proved directly. 
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The first is obvious from the definition of 7. To prove the 
second, it is sufficient to notice that the potential energy in any 
configuration is the work required to produce the necessary 
stretching against the tension 7. Reckoning from the configura- 
tion of equilibrium, we have 


v=2,{(Z-1) ae; 


and, so far as the third power of : 
ds fay 
gett (Ze) 


123. In most of the applications that we shall have to make, 
the density p is constant, there are no impressed forces, and the 
motion may be supposed to take place in one plane. We may 
then conveniently write 


2, 
= rir iacintenmsaossange nance sates 1); 
3 (1) 
and the differential equation is expressed by 
dy dy 
FCT a (2). 
If we now assume that y varies as cos mat, our equation 
becomes 
LEE Fe aries 
Feat ney = We Re en rie? ee (3), 


of which the most general solution is 
y =(A sin max + Coos ma) cos Mat ........008. (4). 
This, however, is not the most general harmonic motion of 
the period in question. In order to obtain the latter, we must 
assume 
Y = Y, COS MAL + Yo SIN MAL ....secsconsereses (5), 
where ¥;, #2 are functions of «, not necessarily the same. On 
substitution in (2) it appears that y, and y, are subject to equations 
of the form (3), so that finally 
y =(A sin ma + C cos mz) cos mat | 
; : Choris Sonne (6), 
+(B sin ma +D cos ma) sin mat ) 
an expression containing four arbitrary constants. For any con- 
tinuous lengthsof string satisfying without interruption the differ- 
12—2 
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ential equation, this is the most general solution possible, under 
the condition that the motion at every point shall be simple 
harmonic. But whenever the string forms part of a system 
vibrating freely and without dissipation, we know from former 
chapters that all parts are simultaneously in the same phase, 
which requires that 


and then the most general vibration of simple harmonic type is 


y = {asin ma + B cos ma} cos (mat — €) ......000 (8). 


124. The most simple as well as the most important problem 
connected with our present subject is the investigation of the free 
vibrations of a finite string of length / held fast at both its ends. 
If we take the origin of w at one end, the terminal conditions are 
that when «=0, and when w=1, y vanishes for all values of ¢. 
The first requires that in (6) of § 123 


and the second that 
singel = 0) . 0 ,sa-a van ya ee (2), 


or that ml = s7, where s is an integer. We learn that the only 
harmonic vibrations possible are such as make 


_ 8 
m= wi SACKS DOID CCR IOI a ee SO nation (3), 
and then 
Nr ces strat 5 mens 
y=sin“T*(4 cos 7" + B sin 7) souediee se (4). 


Now we know a priori that whatever the motion may be, it 
can be represented as a sum of simple harmonic vibrations, and 


we therefore conclude that the most general solution for a string, 
fixed at 0 and J, is 


l 


The slowest vibration is that corresponding to s=1. It 
period (7,) is given by 


Sa SIT strat : 
aes ate sin (A 3 COS ee + B, sin —) Perens (5). 


The other components have periods which are aliquot parts 
of ay — 
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so that, as has been already stated, the whole motion is under all 
circumstances periodic in the time 7, The sound emitted con- 
stitutes in general a musical note, according to our definition of 
that term, whose pitch is fixed by 7, the period of its gravest 
component. It may happen, however, in special cases that the 
gravest vibration is absent, and yet that the whole motion is not 
periodic in any shorter time. This condition of things occurs, if 
A,?+B, vanish, while, for example, A.2+ B,? and A?+B, are 
finite. In such cases the sound could hardly be called a note; 
but it usually happens in practice that, when the gravest tone is 
absent, some other takes its place in the character of fundamental, 
and the sound still constitutes a note in the ordinary sense, 
though, of course, of elevated pitch. A simple case is when all 
the odd components beginning with the first are missing. The 
whole motion is then periodic in the time 47,, and if the second 
component be present, the sound presents nothing unusual. 


The pitch of the note yielded by a string (6), and the character 
of the fundamental vibration, were first investigated on mechanical 
principles by Brook Taylor in 1715; but it is to Daniel Bernoulli 
(1755) that we owe the general solution contained in (5). . He 
obtained it, as we have done, by the synthesis of particular 
solutions, permissible in accordance with his Principle of the 
Coexistence of Small Motions. In his time the generality of the 
result so arrived at was open to question; in fact, it was the 
opinion of Euler, and also, strangely enough, of Lagrange}, that 
the series of sines in (5) was not capable of representing an 
arbitrary function; and Bernoulli’s argument on the other side, 
drawn from the infinite number of the disposable constants, 
was certainly inadequate’. 


Most of the laws embodied in Taylor’s formula (6) had been 
discovered experimentally long before (1636) by Mersenne. They 
may be stated thus :— 


1 See Riemann’s Partielle Differential Gleichungen, § 78. 

2 Dr Young, in his memoir of 1800, seems to have understood this matter quite 
correctly. He says, ‘‘ At the same time, as M. Bernoulli has justly observed, since 
every figure may be infinitely approximated, by considering its ordinates as 
composed of the ordinates of an infinite number of trochoids of different magni- 
tudes, it may be demonstrated that all these constituent curves would revert to 
their initial state, in the same time that a similar chord bent into a trochoidal 
curye would perform a single vibration; and this is in some respects a convenient 
and compendious method of considering the problem.” 
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(1) For a given string and a given tension, the time varies as 
the length. 


This is the fundamental principle of the monochord, and 
appears to have been understood by the ancients’. 


(2) When the length of the string is given, the time varies 
inversely as the square root of the tension. 


(3) Strings of the same length and tension vibrate in times, 
which are proportional to the square roots of the linear density. 


These important results may all be obtained by the method of 
dimensions, if it be assumed that 7 depends only on J, p, and 7}. 


For, if the units of length, time and mass be denoted re- 
spectively by [LZ], [7], [J/], the dimensions of these symbols are 
given by 

1=[L], p=[ML-, 7,=[MLI~, 
and thus (see § 52) the only combination of them capable of re- 
presenting a time is 7,-+. p./. The only thing left undetermined 
is the numerical factor. 


125. Mersenne’s laws are exemplified in all stringed instru- 
ments. In playing the violin different notes are obtained from 
the same string by shortening its efficient length. In tuning 
the violin or the pianoforte, an adjustment of pitch is effected 
with a constant length by varying the tension; but it must be 
remembered that p is not quite invariable. 


To secure a prescribed pitch with a string of given material, it is 
requisite that one relation only be satisfied between the length, the 
thickness, and the tension; but in practice there is usually no great 
latitude. The length is often limited by considerations of con- 
venience, and its curtailment cannot always be compensated by 
an increase of thickness, because, if the tension be not increased 
proportionally to the section, there is a loss of flexibility, 
while if the tension be so increased, nothing is effected towards 
lowering the pitch. The difficulty is avoided in the lower strings 
of the pianoforte and violin by the addition of a coil of fine wire, 
whose effect is to impart inertia without too much impairing 
flexibility. 


1 Aristotle “knew that a pipe or a chord of double length produced a sound of 
which the vibrations occupied a double time; and that the properties of concords 
depended on the proportions of the times occupied by the vibrations of the 
separate sounds.”—Young’s Lectures on Natural Philosophy, Vol. 1. p. 404. 


7 


s 
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For quantitative investigations into the laws of strings, the 
sonometer is employed. By means of a weight hanging over a 
pulley, a catgut, or a metallic wire, is stretched across two bridges 
mounted on a resonance case. A moveable bridge, whose position 
is estimated by a scale running parallel to the wire, gives the 
means of shortening the efficient portion of the wire to any 
desired extent. The vibrations may be excited by plucking, as 
in the harp, or with a bow (well supplied with rosin), as in the 
violin. 

If the moveable bridge be placed half-way between the fixed 
ones, the note is raised an octave; when the string is reduced to 
one-third, the note obtained is the twelfth. 


By means of the law of lengths, Mersenne determined for the 
first time the frequencies of known musical notes. He adjusted the 
length of a string until its note was one of assured position in the 
musical scale, and then prolonged it under the same tension until 
the vibrations were slow enough to be counted. 


For experimental purposes it is convenient to have two, or 
more, strings mounted side by side, and to vary in turn their 
lengths, their masses, and the tensions to which they are subjected. 
Thus in order that two strings of equal length may yield the 
interval of the octave, their tensions must be in the ratio of 1 : 4, 
if the masses be the same; or, if the tensions be the same, the 
masses must be in the reciprocal ratio. 


The sonometer is very useful for the numerical determination 
of pitch. By varying the tension, the string is tuned to unison 
with a fork, or other standard of known frequency, and then by 
adjustment of the moveable bridge, the length of the string is 
determined, which vibrates in unison with any note proposed for 
measurement. The law of lengths then gives the means of 
effecting the desired comparison of frequencies. 


Another application by Scheibler to the determination of 
absolute pitch is important. The principle is the same as that 
explained in Chapter m1., and the method depends on deducing 
the absolute pitch of two notes from a knowledge of both the 
ratio and the difference of their frequencies. The lengths of the 
sonometer string when in unison with a fork, and when giving with 
it four beats pér second, are carefully measured. The ratio of the 
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lengths is the inverse ratio of the frequencies, and the difference 
of the frequencies is four. From these data the absolute pitch of 
the fork can be calculated. 


The pitch of a string may be calculated also by Taylor’s 
formula from the mechanical elements of the system, but 
great precautions are necessary to secure accuracy. The tension 
is produced by a weight, whose mass (expressed with the same 
unit as p) may be called P; so that 7;=gP, where g= 322, 
if the units of length and time be the foot and the second. In 
order to secure that the whole tension acts on the vibrating 
segment, no bridge must be interposed, a condition only to be 
satisfied by suspending the string vertically. After the weight is 
attached, a portion of the string is isolated by clamping it firmly 
at two points, and the length is measured. The mass of the unit 
of length p refers to the stretched state of the string, and may be 
found indirectly by observing the elongation due to a tension 
of the same order of magnitude as 7}, and calculating what 
would be produced by 7, according to Hooke’s law, and by 
weighing a known length of the string in its normal state. 
After the clamps have been secured great care is required to 
avoid fluctuations of temperature, which would seriously influence 
the tension. In this way Seebeck obtained very accurate results. 


126. When a string vibrates in its gravest normal mode, the 
excursion is at any moment proportional to sin (7w/l), increasing 
numerically from either end towards the centre; no intermediate 
point of the string remains permanently at rest. But it is other- 
wise in the case of the higher normal components. Thus, if the 
vibration be of the mode aa ai 


y = sin ude (A. cos - Bs in| ‘ 


l or l 

the excursion is proportional to sin (s7r@/l), which vanishes at s—1 
points, dividing the string into s equal parts. These points of no 
motion are called nodes, and may evidently be touched or held 
fast without in any way disturbing the vibration. The produc- 
tion of ‘harmonics’ by lightly touching the string at the points of 
aliquot division is a well-known resource of the violinist. All 
component modes are excluded which have not a node at the 
point touched ; so that, as regards pitch, the effect is the same as 
if the string were securely fastened there. 
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127. The constants, monic occur in the general value of y, 
§ 124, depend on the special circumstances of the vibration, and 
may be expressed in terms of the initial values of y and 4. 


Putting ¢ = 0, we find 


s=a . STH ~ WO sao 
Yo = or A; an; Y= ie Bn 


I 8B, Bite sys (1). 


l 


STL 


Multiplying by sin i 


, and integrating from 0 to J, we obtain 


“yi ) rf 
4,=3] yo sin T= de; B,=—_| josin = de svakscereys (2). 
0 


0 


These results exemplify Stokes’ law, § 95; for that part of y, which 
depends on the initial velocities, is 


and from this the part depending on initial displacements may 
be inferred, by differentiating with respect to the time, and 
substituting y, for %. 


When the condition of the string at some one moment is 
thoroughly known, these formule allow us to calculate the 
motion for all subsequent time. For example, let the string be 
initially at rest, and so displaced that it forms two sides of a 
triangle. Then B,=0; and 


Fig. 20. 
Soe aes 
A b B 
_ 2 le STL [ ee STH 
A. ML esi i Sa Tapee 7 oe 
2yP stb 


on integration. 


We see that A, vanishes, if sin (s7rb/l) = 0, that is, if there be 
a node of the component in question situated at P. A more 
comprehensive view of the subject will be afforded by another 
mode of solution to be given presently. 
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128. In the expression for y the coefficients of sin (s7ra/l) are 
the normal co-ordinates of Chapters Iv. and v. We will denote 
them therefore by ¢,, so that the configuration and motion of the 
system at any instant are defined by the values of ¢, and ds 
according to the equations 


= , sin — © + asin aye +h sin | + oe 


2er 
y= g, sin“ = +, 8in —— ] eat ..+,sin 7" +. Br 


We proceed to form the expressions for 7’ and V, and thence 
to deduce the normal equations of vibration. 


For the kinetic energy, 


U U =o. 
T=4p| ydo=tp i a usin "| de 
/0 0 


bis=o.. . swe 
= 4 is 2 Pe Se 7 ae, 
the product of every pair of terms vanishing by the general 
property of normal co-ordinates. Hence 


sx $l Ss Gatpee tenon: eae (2). 


In like manner, 


These expressions do not presuppose any particular motion, either 
natural, or otherwise; but we may apply them to calculate the 
whole energy of a string vibrating naturally, as follows:—If M 
be the whole mass of the string (pl), and its equivalent (a?) be 
substituted for 7,, we find for the sum of the energies, 


PV ea es f 1 oe4 ate + eS (49), 
or, in terms of A, and B, of § 126, 
T+V=rM.>. et Mee (5). 


ME LIBRANY, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


aie ti ie) ote ae Pee 
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If the motion be not confined to the plane of ay, we have 
merely to add the energy of the vibrations in the perpendicular 
plane. 


Lagrange’s method gives immediately the equation of motion 


“ smra\? 2 
ot (FF) bee Pe cece 6), 
b+ (FE) =7 6) 
which has been already considered in § 66. If ¢, and ¢, be the 
initial values of ¢ and ¢, the general solution is 
- sin nt 
til me n 


+ hp cos nt 


Q(t. ee: 
+ jog |, Simm (et) dat AOR SS (7), 


where n is written for szra/l. 


By definition ®, is such that ©, df; represents the work done 
by the impressed forces on the displacement 6¢,. Hence, if the 
force acting at time ¢ on an element of the string pdw be p Ydz, 


In these equations ¢; is a linear quantity, as we see from (1); and 
®, is therefore a force of the ordinary kind. 


129. In the applications that we have to make, the only 
impressed force will be supposed to act in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of one point #=6, and may usually be reckoned as 
a whole, so that 


D, = sin |e VOM ns aes cc ceme suns cok ayy 


If the point of application of the force coincide with a node of 
the mode (s), ®,=0, and we learn that the force is altogether 
without influence on the component in question. This principle 
is of great importance ; it shews, for example, that if a string be 
at rest in its position of equilibrium, no force applied at its centre, 
whether in the form of plucking, striking, or bowing, can generate 
any of the even normal components. If after the operation of 
the force, its point of application be damped, as by touching it 


1 The observation that a harmonic is not generated, when one of its nodal 
. : ww: 
points is plucked,’is due to Young. 
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with the finger, all motion must forthwith cease; for those com- 
ponents which have not a node at the point in question are 
stopped by the damping, and those which have, are absent from 
the beginning. More generally, by damping any point of a 
sounding string, we stop all the component vibrations which have 
not, and leave entirely unaffected those which have a node at the 
point touched. 


The case of a string pulled aside at one point and afterwards 
let go from rest may be regarded as included in the preceding 
statements. The complete solution may be obtained thus. Let 
the motion commence at the time ¢=0; from which moment 
®,=0. The value of ¢; at time ¢ is 


ds = (ps) 9 CoS nt + : (hs)o SID) Md: cans ceed earn (2), 


where (5); (ds)o denote the initial values of the quantities 
affected with the suffix s. Now in the problem in hand (dbs)o c= () 
and (¢5)) is determined by 


(b)o= B= 7, Y's i ee (3), 


Thee Ae the force with which the string is held aside at the 
point b. Hence at time ¢ 


ye 
b; = ee Y’ sin TT COS Mb vevseresereereeees (4), 
and by (1) of § 128 
Dee Taek rene sx cos nt - 
y= ie Fe as i a ee (5), 


where n= s7ra/l. 


The symmetry of the expression (5) in # and 6 is an example 
of the principle of § 107. 


The problem of determining the subsequent motion of a string 
set into vibration by an impulse acting at the point b, may be 
treated in a similar manner. Integrating (6) of § 128 over the 
duration of the impulse, we find ultimately, with the same nota- 
tion as before, 


‘ ) ae 
(Peo =F, sin arr Y,, 


? A like result ensues when the point which is damped is at the same distance 
from one end of the string as the point of excitation is from the other end. 
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if | Y'dt be denoted by Y;. At the same time (¢,),=0, so that by 
(2) at time ¢ 


. smb . sma sinnt 


ip ka rlcnwlaiont Lae aim 


The series of component vibrations is less convergent for a struck 
than for a plucked string, as the preceding expressions shew. 
The reason is that in the latter case the initial value of y is 
continuous, and only dy/dwx discontinuous, while in the former it 
is y itself that makes a sudden spring. See §§ 32, 101. 


The problem of a string set in motion by an impulse may also 
be solved by the general formule (7) and (8) of § 128. The force 
finds the string at rest at ¢=0, and acts for an infinitely short 
time from ¢=0 to t=7. Thus (¢;)) and (ds). vanish, and (7) 
of § 128 reduces -to 

$;= 2 sin nt | ®, dt’, 
lpn 0 
while by (8) of § 128 


ip ®, dt! = sin 7? [" ViGheen ey. 
0 ioe) a l 


Hence, as before, 


2 sn SOAS 
¢,= re PSI —— SUV Nn Sep osacn ewes sees (7). 


Hitherto we have supposed the disturbing force to be concen- 
trated at a single point. If it be distributed over a distance 8 
on either side of b, we have only to integrate the expressions (6) 
and (7) with respect to b, substituting, for example, in (7) in place 
of Y, sin (s7rb/1), 


b+B 
| Y, sin “ae db. 
b-B 


If Y,’ be constant between the limits, this reduces to 


me ee 37 
© SIN —— SIN —— oo sees ee eeeeenes 8). 
ie = ] (8) 

The principal effect of the distribution of the force is to render 
the series for y more convergent. 


130. The problem which will next engage our attention is 
that of the pianoforte wire. The cause of the vibration is here 
the blow of 4 hammer, which is projected against the string, and 
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after the impact rebounds. But we should not be justified in 
assuming, as in the last section, that the mutual action occupies 
so short a time that its duration may be neglected. Measured by 
the standards of ordinary life the duration of the contact is indeed 
very small, but here the proper comparison is with the natural 
periods of the string. Now the hammers used to strike the wires 
of a pianoforte are covered with several layers of cloth for the 
express purpose of making them more yielding, with the effect of 
prolonging the contact. The rigorous treatment of the problem 
would be difficult, and the solution, when obtained, probably too 
complicated to be of use; but by introducing a certain simplifica- 
tion Helmholtz has obtained a solution representing all the 
essential features of the case. He remarks that since the actual 
yielding of the string must be slight in comparison with that of 
the covering of the hammer, the law of the force called into play 
during the contact must be nearly the same as if the string were 
absolutely fixed, in which case the force would vary very nearly as 
a circular function. We shall therefore suppose that at the time 
t= 0, when there are neither velocities nor displacements, a force 
F'sin pt begins to act on the string at =}, and continues through 
half a period of the circular function, that is, until ¢=7/p, after 
which the string is once more free. The magnitude of p will 
depend on the mass and elasticity of the hammer, but not to any 
great extent on the velocity with which it strikes the string. 

The required solution is at once obtained by substituting for 
®, in the general formula (7) of § 128 its value given by 


a7 


®,=F sin i SIT Db sc cence eee GL); 


the range of the integration being from 0 to w/p. We find 
(¢>m/p) 


Tv 


ds = Fe sin are i sin n (¢—#’) sin pt’ dt’ 
NTT 
4 COs - 
= 2 . sab 5 7 \ 
= patron Pain 7 -sinn(t— 5") APES folie (2), 


and the final solution for y becomes, if we substitute for m and p 
their values, 


cog st gi, 87 
4apP lk _s=« 2pl l STL . sma 


= ——_ G HERES. = ve 
Y wT, “1 ~s(Pp!—sa'n}) sin —~ sin (* yp): 
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We see that all components vanish which have a node at the 
point of excitement, but this conclusion does not depend on any 
particular law of force. The interest of the present solution lies 
in the information that may be elicited from it as to the depend- 
ence of the resulting vibrations on the duration of contact. If 
we denote the ratio of this quantity to the fundamental period of 
the string by v, so that y=7a: 2pl, the expression for the ampli- 
tude of the component s is 


8Fl vecos(sirv) . sb 
mT’ s(1— 480") Uy ee (4). 


We fall back on the case of an impulse by putting »v=0, 
and 


r/: Sg 
Y,=| ences 
0 P 


When » is finite, those components disappear, whose periods 
are 3, 2, #,... of the duration of contact; and when s is very 
great, the series converges with s~*. Some allowance must also 
be made for the finite breadth of the hammer, the effect of which 
will also be to favour the convergence of the series. 


The laws of the vibration of strmgs may be verified, at least 
in their main features, by optical methods of observation—either 
with the vibration-microscope, or by a tracing point recording the 
character of the vibration on a revolving drum. This character 
depends on two things,—the mode of excitement, and the point 
whose motion is selected for observation. Those components do 
not appear which have nodes either at the point of excitement, or 
at the point of observation. The former are not generated, and 
the latter do not manifest themselves. Thus the simplest motion 
is obtained by plucking the string at the centre, and observing 
one of the points of trisection, or vice versa. In this case the 
first harmonic which contaminates the purity of the principal 
vibration is the fifth component, whose intensity is usually in- 
sufficient to produce much disturbance. 


[The dynamical theory of the vibration of strings may be 
employed to test the laws of hearing, and the necessary experi- 
ments are easily carried out upon a grand pianoforte. Having 
freed a string, say c, from its damper by pressing the digital, pluck 
it at one-third of its length. According to Young’s theorem the 
third component vibration is not excited then, and in corre- 
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spondence with that fact the ear fails to detect the component 9’. 
A slight displacement of the point plucked brings g’ in again; 
and if a resonator (g’) be used to assist the ear, it is only with | 
difficulty that the point can be hit with such precision as entirely 
to extinguish the tone. Experiments of this kind shew that the 
ear analyses the sound of a string into precisely the same con- 
stituents as are found by sympathetic resonance, that is, into 
‘simple tones, according to Ohm’s definition of this conception. 
Such experiments are also well adapted to shew that it is not a 
mere play of imagination when we hear overtones, as some people 
believe it is on hearing them for the first time 


If, after the’ string has been sounded loudly by striking the 
digital, it be touched with the finger at one of the points of 
trisection, all components are stopped except the 3rd, 6th, &., so 
that these are left isolated. The inexperienced observer is usually 
surprised by the loudness of the residual sound, and begins to 
appreciate the large part played by overtones. | 


131. The case of a periodic force is included in the general 
solution of § 128, but we prefer to follow a somewhat different 
method, in order to make an extension in another direction. We 
have hitherto taken no account of dissipative forces, but we will 
now suppose that the motion of each element of the string is 
resisted by a force proportional to its velocity. The partial 
differential equation becomes 


by means of which the subject may be treated. But it is still 
simpler to avail ourselves of the results of the last chapter, 
remarking that in the present case the dissipation-function F’ is 
of the same form as J. In fact 


ico} 


Fat pel: 3, bf ane eee (2), 


where ¢,, ¢s,... are the normal co-ordinates, by means of which 
‘yy . 

T and V are reduced to sums of squares. The equations of 
motion are therefore simply 


ms ; 2 
ost Khstv' ds = i OS ee (3), 


* Helmholtz, Ch. 1v.; Brandt, Pogg. Ann., Vol. ox. p. 324, 1861. 


_ 
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of the same form as obtains for systems with but one degree of 
freedom. It is only necessary to add to what was said in 
Chapter 111., that since « is independent of s, the natural vibra- 
tions subside in such a manner that the amplitudes maintain their 
relative values. 


If a periodic force F'cos pt act at a single point, we have 


®, = F'sin oat CORDES cr ax scum atn eases (4), 
2F si 
and § 46 o= ian « gi oe COB (PE — 6). phen axeeeecee (5), 
en DE 
where tan ¢= Sogo ascaet cate areas (6). 


If among the natural vibrations there be any one nearly 
isochronous with cos pt, then a large vibration of that type will 
be forced, unless indeed the point of excitement should happen to 
fall near a node. In the case of exact coincidence, the component 
vibration in question vanishes ; for no force applied at a node can 
generate it, under the present law of friction, which however, it 
may be remarked, is very special in character. If there be no 
friction, « = 0, and 

sb 


lpds= ae sin 7 60s Ys ioc ary ric Lelio 


which would make the vibration infinite, in the case of perfect 
isochronism, unless sin (s7rb/l) = 0. 


The value of y is here, as usual, 


THe 2) 37x 


y = >, sin 7t db, sin Fo + od; sin Tob testetteteeens (8). 


132. The preceding solution is an example of the use of 
normal co-ordinates in a problem of forced vibrations. It is of 
course to free vibrations that they are more especially applicable, 
and they may generally be used with advantage throughout, 
whenever the system after the operation of various forces is 
ultimately left to itself, Of this application we have already had 
examples. 

In the case of vibrations due to periodic forces, one advantage 
of the use of normal co-ordinates is the facility of comparison with 
the equilibriwn theory, which it will be remembered is the theory 

R. 13 
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of the motion on the supposition that the inertia of the system 
may be left out of account. If the value of the normal co-ordinate 
¢; on the equilibrium theory be A, cos pt, then the actual value 
will be given by the equation 


WA, 
Cage a COS Vbis0s +2 espeemeeuemmeees (Ll); 


so that, when the result of the equilibrium theory is known and 
can readily be expressed in terms of the normal co-ordinates, the 
true solution with the effects of inertia included can at once be 
written down. 


In the present instance, if a force F’cos pt of very long period 
act at the point b of the string, the result of the equilibrium 
theory, in accordance with which the string would at any moment 
consist of two straight portions, will be 


lpos= — sin me COS'DE ie ccace sate e eee (2), 


from which the actual result for all values of p is derived by simply 
writing (n? — p?) in place of n. 


The value of y in this and similar cases may however be 
expressed in finite terms, and the difficulty of obtaining the 
finite expression is usually no greater than that of finding the 
form of the normal functions when the system is free. Thus in 
the equation of motion 


suppose that Y varies as cos mat. The forced vibration will then 
satisfy 

Ye Re mel 

Fe Baa age) ealgo tna eee (3). 


If Y=0, the investigation of the normal functions requires the 
solution of 


oe + my = 0, 

and a subsequent determination of m to suit the boundary con- 
ditions. In the problem of forced vibrations m is given, and we 
have only to supplement any particular solution of (3) with the 
complementary function containing two arbitrary constants. This 
function, apart from the value of m and the ratio of the constants, 


= 
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is of the same form as the normal functions ; and all that remains to 
be effected is the determination of the two constants in accordance 
with the prescribed boundary conditions which the complete 
solution must satisfy. Similar considerations apply in the case 
of any continuous system. 


133. Ifa periodic force be applied at a single point, there are 
two distinct problems to be considered; the first, when at the 
point # =, a given periodic force acts; the second, when it is the 
actual motion of the point b that is obligatory. But it will be 


, convenient to treat them together. 


The usual differential equation 


is satisfied over both the parts into which the string is divided at 
b, but is violated in crossing from one to the other. 


In order to allow for a change in the arbitrary constants, we 
must therefore assume distinct expressions for y, and afterwards 
introduce the two conditions which must be satisfied at the point 
of junction. These are 


(1) That there is no discontinuous change in the value of y; 


(2) That the resultant of the tensions acting at b balances the 
impressed force. 
Thus, if cos pt be the force, the second condition gives 


dy a 
HES ee + Fcos pt=0 OREO Rb river (2), 


where A(dy/dx) denotes the alteration in the value of dy/da 
incurred in crossing the point #=b in the positive direction. 


We shall, however, find it advantageous to replace cos pt by 
the complex exponential e’?’, and finally discard the imaginary 
part, when the symbolical solution is completed. On the assump- 
tion that y varies as e”’, the differential equation becomes 


d*y 
‘meni neteg Rnaraaerat ae 3); 
Are My =0 (3) 
where 2 is the complex constant, 4 
Ay - 
v= é (0? Cae copenniep nde poem genbe (4). 
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The most general solution of (3) consists of two terms, pro- 
portional respectively to sin dw, and cosAw; but the condition to 
be satisfied at 2=0 shews that the second does not occur here. 
Hence if ye?" be the value of y at w=), 


is the solution applying to the first part of the string from «=0 
to «=b. In like manner it is evident that for the second part we 
shall have 


_ sina (l—2) ie 


YS sin a (J —b) eee eee re eect eenceesccsce (6). 
If y be given, these equations constitute the symbolical solution 
of the problem; but if it be the force that is given, we require 
further to know the relation between it and y¥. 


Differentiation of (5) and (6) and substitution in the equation 
analogous to (2) gives 


_ Fsindb sind (1 —d) 
Y= Fr \sind\l sees (7). 


Thus 
_ Fsindw sin d(l — 6) 


— tpt 
TT, X sin vl : 


from «=0 to z=b 
_ Fsnd(l—@) sindrd 
Tt V sin vl : 


(8) 


from «=b to w=1 


These equations exemplify the general law of reciprocity 
proved in the last chapter; for it appears that the motion at x 
due to the force at b is the same as would have been found at b, 
had the force acted at a. 


In discussing the solution we will take first the case in which 
there is no friction. The coefficient « is then zero; while is 
real, and equal to p/a. The real part of the solution, correspond- 
ing to the force F'cos pt, is found by simply putting cos pt for e 
in (8), but it seems scarcely necessary to write the equations again 
for the sake of so small a change. The same remark applies to 
the forced motion given in terms of y. 


It appears that the motion becomes infinite in case the force 


1 Donkin’s Acoustics, p. 121. 
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is isochronous with one of the natural vibrations of the entire 
string, unless the point of application be a node; but in practice 
it is not easy to arrange that a string shall be subject to a force 
of given magnitude. Perhaps the best method would be to attach 
a small mass of iron, attracted periodically by an electro-magnet, 
whose coils are traversed by an intermittent current. But unless 
some means of compensation were devised, the mass would have 
to be very small in order to avoid its inertia introducing a new 
complication. 


A better approximation may be obtained to the imposition of 
an obligatory motion. A massive fork of low pitch, excited by 
a bow or sustained in permanent operation by electro-magnetism, 
executes its vibrations in approximate independence of the re- 
actions of any light bodies which may be connected with it. In 
order therefore to subject any point of a string to an obligatory 
transverse motion, it is only necessary to attach it to the extremity 
of one prong of such a fork, whose plane of vibration is perpendicular 
to the length of the string. This method of exhibiting the forced 
vibrations of a string appears to have been first used by Melde*. 

Another arrangement, better adapted for aural observation, 
has been employed by Helmholtz. The end of the stalk of a 
powerful tuning-fork, set into vibration with a bow, or otherwise, 
is pressed against the string. It is advisable to file the surface, 
which comes into contact with the string, into a suitable (saddle- 
shaped) form, the better to prevent slipping and jarring. 

Referring to (5) we see that, if sin XD vanished, the motion 
(according to this equation) would become infinite, which may be 
taken to prove that in the case contemplated, the motion would 
really become great,—so great that corrections, previously insigni- 
ficant, rise into importance. Now sin Xb vanishes, when the force 
is isochronous with one of the natural vibrations of the first part 
of the string, supposed to be held fixed at 0 and 0. 


When a fork is placed on the string of a monochord, or other 
instrument properly provided with a sound-board, it is easy to 
find by trial the places of maximum resonance. A very slight 
displacement. on either side entails a considerable falling off in the . 
volume of the sound. The points thus determined divide the 
string into a number of equal parts, of such length that the 
natural note of any one of them (when fixed at both ends) is 


‘ 1 Pogg. Ann. cix, p. 1938, 1859. 
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the same as the note of the fork, as may readily be verified. The 
important applications of resonance which Helmholtz has made to 


purify a simple tone from extraneous accompaniment will occupy | 


our attention later. 


134. Returning now to the general case where J is complex, 
we have to extract the real parts from (5), (6), (8) of § 133. For 
this purpose the sines which occur as factors, must be reduced to 
the form Re. Thus let 


with a like notation for the others, From (5) § 133 we shall thus 
* obtain 


R, 
Y= 5 COR (pt A Gg = hb). aie noisy <aega omen (2), 
from «=0 to c=), 
and from (6) § 133 
Ria 
Y= R008 (pt + ez — 1»), 
Ib 
from z=b to «=l, 
corresponding to the obligatory motion y= y cos pt at 0. 
By a similar process from (8) § 133, if 


we should obtain 


Fk; Ris 
Y= aes Bt). Ry08 (Pit eat ery a. tam (Bla) 


from «=0 to v=) 


Fo Res. (4), 
fit CEG nips oe (p+ eet eaten ca | 


from «=b toxv=l1 


corresponding to the impressed force F'cos pt at b. It remains to 
obtain the forms of R,, €,, &c. 


The values of a and 8 are determined by 
o_ go _ 2D” 3 -Pe : 
a—B mii 208 == eae ee (5), 
and = sin Aw = sin az cos (Ba + cos ax sin i 


ai e8% — e— Bx és e8« =e Ba 
=s1n az ———_——— a COS AL — 
2 D) ; 


: 
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so that 
: : Ge erate eft — e— Baya 
IPs 2 ee : ———- 
¢° = sin? ay ( 3 ) + cos? ax ( 5 ) =a (0) 
eft _ eBx 
tan €y = 35 Toole CONC yo acebteme lide: £7), 
while 
i =e 
(02 + 8?) = = Sete DIG he corks cast <a. (8). 


This completes the solution. 


If the friction be very small, the expressions may be simpli- 
fied. For instance, in this case, to a sufficient approximation, 


a=pla, B=—«/2a, (a+) =pla, 
(Pe tePe)=1, $ (#6 P*) = — ne] 2a; 


so that, corresponding to the obligatory motion at b y=+y cos pt, the 
amplitude of the motion between #=0 and w=b is, approximately 


wo pe 
4a? a 
(9), 


eee 


a i 
2 Px 


sin?+— + 
a 


YY } 2p2 
a a Bees # fost” 
Gh ElOR 


which becomes great, but not infinite, when sin (pb/a) = 0, or the 
point of application is a node. 


If the imposed force, or motion, be not expressed by a single 
harmonic term, it must first be resolved into such. The preceding 
solution may then be applied to each component separately, and 
the results added together. The extension to the case of more than 
one point of application of the impressed forces is also obvious. 
To obtain the most general solution satisfying the conditions, the 
expression for the natural vibrations must also be added; but 
these become reduced to insignificance after the motion has been 
in progress for a sufficient time. 


The law of friction assumed in the preceding investigation is 
the only one whose results can be easily followed deductively, and 
it is sufficient to give a general idea of the effects of dissipative 
forces on the motion of a string. But in other respects the con- 
clusions drawn from it possess a fictitious simplicity, depending on 
the fact that F—the dissipation-function—is similar in form to T, 
which makes the normal co-ordinates independent of each other. 


i 
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In almost any other case (for example, when but a single point of 
the string is retarded by friction) there are no normal co-ordinates 
properly so called. There exist indeed elementary types of vibra- 
tion into which the motion may be resolved, and which are 
perfectly independent, but these are essentially different in cha- 
racter from those with which we have been concerned hitherto, for 
the various parts of the system (as affected by one elementary 
vibration) are not simultaneously in the same phase. Special cases 
excepted, no linear transformation of the co-ordinates (with real 
coefficients) can reduce 7, F, and V together to a sum of 
squares. 


If we suppose that the string has no inertia, so that 7’=0, 
F and V may then be reduced to sums of squares. This problem 
is of no acoustical importance, but it is interesting as being 
mathematically analogous to that of the conduction and radiation 
of heat in a bar whose ends are maintained at a constant tem- 
perature. 


135. Thus far we have supposed that at two fixed points, 
2=( and «=I, the string is held at rest. Since absolute fixity 
cannot be attained in practice, it is not without interest to inquire 
in what manner the vibrations of a string are lable to be modified 

-by a yielding of the points of attachment; and the problem 
will furnish occasion for one or two remarks of importance. 
For the sake of simplicity we shall suppose that the system is 
symmetrical with reference to the centre of the string, and that 
each extremity is attached to a mass M (treated as unextended in 
space), and is urged by a spring (w) towards the position of equi- 
librium. If no frictional forces act, the motion is necessarily 
resolvable into normal vibrations. Assume 


y = {asin ma + B cos ma} cos (mat — €)........008. (1). 


The conditions at the ends are that 


when 2=0, Myj+py= 1 


x 
Pee (2), 
when w=, My-+yy=— 7, 
x 
which give 
a  Btanml—a_ w—Ma?m? Fe 
B = atan ml + 8B al mT eee e eee eeees (3), 
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two equations, sufficient to determine m, and the ratio of 8 to a. 
Eliminating the latter ratio, we find 


if for brevity we write v for 


Equation (3) has an infinite number of roots, which may be 
found by writing tan @ for v, so that tan ml = tan 20, and the result 
of adding together all the corresponding particular solutions, each 
with its two arbitrary constants a and e, is necessarily the most 
general solution of which the problem is capable, and is therefore 
adequate to represent the motion due to an arbitrary initial dis- 
tribution of displacement and velocity. We infer that any function 
of « may be expanded between w=0 and w=1 in a series of terms 


f; (1, SIN MH + COS 1,2) + Hy (Vy SIN Mol + COS ML) + ...+4. (5), 


M,, My, &e. being the roots of (3) and 1, v,, &e. the corresponding 
values of ». The quantities ¢,, ¢., &c. are the normal co-ordinates 
of the system. 


From the symmetry of the system it follows that in each 
normal vibration the value of y is numerically the same at points 
equally distant from the middle of the string, for example, at the 
two ends, where =0 and wz=/. Hence »,sinm,!+cosm,l= +1, 
as may be proved also from (4). 


The kinetic energy 7’ of the whole motion is made up of the 
energy of the string, and that of the masses M. Thus 
l 
fies | {> d (vsin ma + cos mx)}? dx 
0 


+ 4M ‘dy + ds +...2+ 4M (dy, (v, sin ml + cos ml) +...}%. 


But by the characteristic property of normal co-ordinates, terms 
containing their products cannot be really present in the expres- 
sion for 7’, so that . 


l 
p | (v, sin m,@ + Cos m,2) (vs Sin Mm, + Cos Mya) da 
0 


+M+M(v,sin m,l + cos m,l) (vs sin msl + cos Mb) = 0...... (6), 
if r and s be different. 


This thedrem suggests how to determine the arbitrary con- 


UNIVER 
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stants, so that the series (5) may represent an arbitrary function 


y. Take the expression 
y . 

| y (v, sin msn + cos mw) da + My, + My; (vz sin ml + cos mgl)...(7), 
0 


and substitute in it the series (5) expressing y. The result is a 
series of terms of the type 


1 . 
p i hy (vp SiN MyL + COS M,L) (Vs SIN Ml + COS ML) da 
0 


+ M¢,+ Md, (v; sin m,l + cos m,Ll) (v, sin msl + cos ml), 


all of which vanish by (6), except the one for which r=s. Hence 
¢; is equal to the expression (7) divided by 


1 
p | (vssin mv + cos mx)? da + M+ M (vy, sin ml + cos m;l)?...(8), 
0 


and thus the coefficients of the series are determined. If M=O, 
even although yu be finite, the process is of course much simpler, 
but the unrestricted problem is instructive. So much stress is 
often laid on special proofs of Fourier’s and Laplace’s series, that 
the student is apt to acquire too contracted a view of the nature 
of those important results of analysis. 


We shall now shew how Fourier’s theorem in its general form 
can be deduced from our present investigation. Let M=0; then 
if w=, the ends of the string are fast, and the equation de- 
termining m becomes tan ml = 0, or ml = sz, as we know it must 
be. In this case the series for y becomes 
TH Qrx 3TH 


i + A, sin —— + .A,sin i 


y= A, sin i 


Sear’ S (9), 
which must be general enough to represent any arbitrary functions 
of «, vanishing at 0 and J, between those limits. But now suppose 
that w is zero, M still vanishing. The ends of the string may be 
supposed capable of sliding on two smooth rails perpendicular to 
its length, and the terminal condition is the vanishing of dy/da. 
The equation in m is the same as before; and we learn that any 
function y’ whose rates of variation vanish at «=0 and #=1, can 
be expanded in a series 


Se 


OSs cos ™? + B, cos 7” + B, cos j 


oe ety 
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This series remains unaffected when the sign of # is changed, 
and the first series merely changes sign without altering its 
numerical magnitude. If therefore y’ be an even function of 2, 
(10) represents it from —/ to +/. And in the same way, if y be 
an odd function of , (9) represents it between the same limits. 


Now, whatever function of 2 ¢(«) may be, it can be divided 
into two parts, one of which is even, and the other odd, thus: 


iO ea Ds aA 


so that, if @ (#) be such that ¢(—1)=¢(+/) and ¢'(—1) = ¢' (+), 
it can be represented between the limits + J by the mixed series 


2 : 
+28, cos "= + A, sin ee B, cos Dereee (Lay 
This series is periodic, with the period 2/. If therefore ¢ («) 
possess the same property, no matter what in other respects its 
character may be, the series is its complete equivalent. This is 


Fourier’s theorem}, 


A, sin 


We now proceed to examine the effects of a slight yielding of 
the supports, in the case of a string whose ends are approximately 
fixed. The quantity v may be great, either through mw or through 
M. We shall confine ourselves to the two principal cases, (1) 
when yp is great and M vanishes, (2) when m# vanishes and MM is 
great. 
bb 


In the first case is , 
Tim 


and the equation in m is approximately 
eee 
v bo 


Assume ml = sa +2, where w is small; then 


T,. 817 4 
o=tanz=—— approximately, 
b& 
and | ml = sir € — =) a Roba Beue ne oar ote (12). 
pol 


1 The best ‘system’ for proving Fourier’s theorem from dynamical considera- 
tions is an endless chain stretched round a smooth cylinder (§ 139), or a thin 
re-entrant columh of air enclosed in a ring-shaped tube. 


| es wa ae 
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To this order of approximation the tones do not cease to form 

a harmonic scale, but the pitch of the whole is slightly lowered. 
The effect of the yielding is in fact the same as that of an increase 
. . . 27 . . 

in the length of the string in the ratio 1: 1 i 


have been anticipated. 


The result is otherwise if ~ vanish, while Mis great. Here 


_ Mam 
po T° 
and tan ml = 2 approximately 
= Mam “PP ' 
aie 
; 5 ar ce ee a os eae 13): 
Hence ml = st + Mee (13) 
The effect is thus equivalent to a decrease in / in the ratio 
et ~ Ma? . 2a?’ 


and consequently there is a rise in pitch, the rise being the 
greater the lower the component tone. It might be thought 
that any kind of yielding would depress the pitch of the string, 
but the preceding investigation shews that this is not the case. 
Whether the pitch will be raised or lowered, depends on the 
sign of v, and this again depends on whether the natural note of 
the mass M urged by the spring w is lower or higher than that of 
the component vibration in question. 


136. The problem of an otherwise uniform string carrying 
a finite load M at «= b can be solved by the formule investigated 


in § 133. For, if the force F cos pt be due to the reaction against 
acceleration of the mass WV, 


which combined with equation (7) of § 133 gives, to determine the 
possible values of X (or p : a), 


eM» sin Xb sind (1 — b) = T, sin Al............ (2). 
The value of y for any normal vibration corresponding to X is 
y = P sin dw sin X (1 — 5b) cos (adt — e) 
from «=0 tox=b ; 
y = Psind (l— 2) sin Abcos(adt—e) | (3), 
from «= 6b to #=1 
where P and ¢ are arbitrary constants. 


s 
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It does not require analysis to prove that any normal com- 
ponents which have a node at the point of attachment are un- 
affected by the presence of the load. For instance, if a string be 
weighted at the centre, its component vibrations of even orders 
remain unchanged, while all the odd components are depressed in 
pitch. Advantage may sometimes be taken of this effect of a 
load, when it is desired for any purpose to disturb the harmonic 
relation of the component tones. 


If M be very great, the gravest component is widely sepa- 
rated in pitch from all the others. We will take the case when 
the load is at the centre, so that b=1—b=41. The equation in 


» then becomes © 
TOE MeN oh a 
sin a . . tan > = eT oS () Ke oeiiomtetrenesrarte 0 (4), 


where pl : M, denoting the ratio of the masses of the string and 
the load, is a small quantity which may be called a. The first 
root corresponding to the tone of lowest pitch occurs when $A1 is 
small, and such that 


(Jal (1 +} GA) = a2 nearly, 
whence 401 = a (1 —4 0°), 


and the periodic time is given by 


Mil +o) "f 
T=T7 m/e ( + Pa). TER atten (5). 


The second term constitutes a correction to the rough value 
obtained in a previous chapter (§ 52), by neglecting the inertia of 
the string altogether. That it would be additive might have 
been expected, and indeed the formula as it stands may be ob- 
tained from the consideration that in the actual vibration the two 
parts of the string are nearly straight, and may be assumed to be 
exactly so in computing the kinetic and potential energies, with- 
out entailing any appreciable error in the calculated period. On 
this supposition the retention of the inertia of the string increases 
the kinetic energy corresponding to a given velocity of the load in 
the ratio of M : M+4 pl, which leads to the above result. This 
method has indeed the advantage in one respect, as it might be 
applied when p is not uniform, or nearly uniform. All that is 
necessary is that the load M should be sufficiently predominant. 


There is flo other root of (4), until sm4Al=0, which gives 


— 
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the second component of the string,—a vibration independent of 
the load. The roots after the first occur in closely contiguous 
pairs; for one set is given by $M=sr7, and the other approxi- 


mately by prl=sn+ Py , in which the second term is small. 


The two types of vibration for s=1 are shewn in the figure. 


Fig. 21. 


The general formula (2) may also be applied to find the effect 
of a small load on the pitch of the various components. 


137. Actual strings and wires are not perfectly flexible. 
They oppose a certain resistance to bending, which may be divided 
into two parts, producing two distinct effects. The first is called 
viscosity, and shews itself by damping the vibrations. This part 
produces no sensible effect on the periods. The second is con- 
servative in its character, and contributes to the potential energy 
of the system, with the effect of shortening the periods. A com- 
plete investigation cannot conveniently be given here, but the 
case which is most interesting in its application to musical 
instruments, admits of a sufficiently simple treatment. 


When rigidity is taken into account, something more must be 
specified with respect to the terminal conditions than that y 
vanishes. ‘Two cases may be particularly noted :— 


(i) When the ends are clamped, so that dy/dx =0 at the ends. 
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(ui) When the terminal directions are perfectly free, in which 
case d?y/da? = 0. 


It is the latter which we propose now to consider. 

df there were no rigidity, the type of vibration would be 

yo sin ee satisfying the second condition. 

The effect of the rigidity might be slightly to disturb the type; 
but whether such a result occur or not, the period calculated 
from the potential and kinetic energies on the supposition that 
the type remains unaltered is necessarily correct as far as the first 
order of small quantities (§ 88). 


Now the potential energy due to the stiffness is expressed by 


av=4B{ (72) de eRe tenet ha (1), 


where B is a quantity depending on the nature of the material 
and on the form of the section in a manner that we are not now 
prepared to examine. The form of dV is evident, because the force 
required to bend any element ds is proportional to ds, and to the 
amount of bending already effected, that is to ds/p. The whole 
work which must be done to produce a curvature 1/p in ds is 
therefore proportional to ds/p?; while to the approximation to 
which we work ds=dz, and 1/p=d?y/da?. 


Thus, if y=¢ sin é 


2 a? 


T=iplp; V=itl Te (lt gp 
1 
and the period of ¢ is given by 


r=t9(1— sm ce 
if +, denote what the period would become if the string were 
endowed with perfect flexibility. It appears that the effect of the 
stiffness increases rapidly with the order of the component vibra- 
tions, which cease to belong to a harmonic scale. However, in the 
strings employed in music, the tension is usually sufficient to 
reduce the influence of rigidity to insignificance, 


The method of this section cannot be applied without modifi- 
cation to the other case of terminal condition, namely, when the 
ends are clamped. In their immediate neighbourhood the type of 
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vibration must differ from that assumed by a perfectly flexible 
string by a quantity, which is no longer small, and whose square 
therefore cannot be neglected. We shall return to this subject, 
when treating of the transverse vibrations of rods. 


138. There is one problem relating to the vibrations of strings 
which we have not yet considered, but which is of some practical 
interest, namely, the character of the motion of a violin (or cello) 
string under the action of the bow. In this problem the modus 
operandi of the bow is not sufficiently understood to allow us to 
follow exclusively the a priori method: the indications of theory 
must be supplemented by special observation. By a dexterous 
combination of evidence drawn from both sources Helmholtz has 
succeeded in determining the principal features of the case, but 
some of the details are still obscure. 


Since the note of a good instrument, well handled, is musical, 
we infer that the vibrations are strictly periodic, or at least that 
strict periodicity is the ideal. Moreover—and this is very import- 
ant—the note elicited by the bow has nearly, or quite, the’ same 
pitch as the natural note of the string. The vibrations, although 
forced, are thus in some sense free. They are wholly dependent 
for their maintenance on the energy drawn from the bow, and yet 
the bow does not determine, or even sensibly modify, their periods. 
We are reminded of the self-acting electrical interrupter, whose 
motion is indeed forced in the technical sense, but has that kind 
of freedom which consists in determining (wholly, or in part) under 
what influences it shall come. 


But it does not at once follow from the fact that the string 
vibrates with its natural periods, that it conforms to its natural 
types. If the coefficients of the Fourier expansion 


Qarx 


l 


> WH ; 
y = >; Sn ae + sin 


be taken as the independent co-ordinates by which the configura- 
tion of the system is at any moment defined, we know that when 
there is no friction, or friction such that Fo 7, the natural vibra- 
tions are expressed by making each co-ordinate a simple harmonic 
(or quasi-harmonic) function of the time; while, for all that has 
hitherto appeared to the contrary, each co-ordinate in the present 
case might be any function of the time periodic in time 7. But a 
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little examination will shew that the vibrations must be sensibly 
natural in their types as well as in their periods. 


The force exercised by the bow at its point of application may 
be expressed by 


T 


Y=>A,.cos (em _ e,] : 


so that the equation of motion for the co-ordinate @, is 


ema? , 2. sab Qn 
pe he ae 2A, cos (7 «,), 

T. 
b being the point of application. Each of the component parts of 
®, will give a corresponding term of its own period in the solu- 
tion, but the one whose period is the same as the natural period 
of ¢, will rise enormously in relative importance. Practically then, 
if the damping be small, we need only retain that part of ¢, 
which depends on A, cos = — c) , that is to say, we may regard 


the vibrations as natural in their types. 


Another material fact, supported by evidence drawn both from 
theory and aural observation, is this. All component vibrations 
are absent which have a node at the point of excitation. “In 
order, however, to extinguish these tones, it is necessary that the 
coincidence of the point of application of the bow with the node 
should be very exact. A very small deviation reproduces the 
missing tones with considerable strength’.” 


The remainder of the evidence on which Helmholtz’ theory 
rests, was derived from direct observation with the vibration- 
microscope. As explained in Chapter 11, this instrument affords 
a view of the curve representing the motion of the point under 
observation, as it would be seen traced on the surface of a trans- 
parent cylinder. In order to deduce the representative curve in 
its ordinary form, the imaginary cylinder must be conceived to 
be unrolled, or developed, into a plane. 


The simplest results are obtained when the bow is applied at a 
node of one of the higher components, and the point observed is 
one of the other nodes of the same system. If the bow work 
fairly so as to draw out the fundamental tone clearly and strongly, 
the representative curve is that shewn in figure 22; where the 


' 1 Donkin’s Acoustics, p. 131. 
R. 14 
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abscisse correspond to the time (AB being a complete period), 
and the ordinates represent the displacement. The remarkable 


Fig. 22. 


fact is disclosed that the whole period t may be divided into two 
parts 7, and t—7,, during each of which the velocity of the 
observed point is constant; but the velocities to and fro are in 
general unequal. 


We have now to represent this curve by a series of harmonic 
terms. If the origin of time correspond to the point A, and 
AD=FC=y, Fourier’s theorem gives 


y= 


Qy 7? =o | . Smt . 287 T 
ee Ee <s—— (i — ) 
TT) (T — To) 


eee uae 


With respect to the value of 7, we know that all those com- 
ponents of y must vanish for which sin (s7ra,/l)=0 (# being the 
point of observation), because under the circumstances of the case 
the bow cannot generate them. There is therefore reason to 
suppose that 7): 7=a,:1; and in fact observation proves that 
AC : CB (in the figure) is equal to the ratio of the two parts into 
which the string is divided by the point of observation. 


Now the free vibrations of the string are represented in 
general by 


s=0 , , 9 e ; 
OS are {A.cos ze Bait a | 
vis 


l T 2 


and this at the point =, must agree with (1). For convenience 
of comparison, we may write 


2 : 
A, cos ei + B; sin pelilsee C, cos <r ( _ 3) 
ti T T 2 


+ D, sin eal ( So) 
T 
and it then appears that C,= 0. 
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We find also to determine D, 


STH 7 _ 2y7? Bb sn STH 
b ** a1) (7 — 7) & i 
whence 
D ey 72 1 
YT 
Ry ta ents ene scdeoatene ns (2), 


unless sin (s7ra,/1) = 0. 


In the case reserved, the comparison leaves D, undetermined, 
but we know on other grounds that D, then vanishes. However, 
for the sake of simplicity, we shall suppose for the present that 
D, is always given by (2). If the point of application of the bow 
do not coincide with a node of any of the lower components, the 
error committed will be of no great consequence. 


= On this understanding the complete solution of the problem is 
2yT pants STL. OST (- %) 


a sin sin 
TT) (T—T)) ~ s=1 l T 


Y 
The amplitudes of the components are therefore proportional to s~. 
In the case of a plucked string we found for the corresponding 
function s~*sin (s7b/l), which is somewhat similar. If the string 
be plucked at the middle, the even components vanish, but the 
odd ones follow the same law as obtains for a violin strmg. The 
equation (3) indicates that the string is always in the form of two 
straight lines meeting at an angle. In order more conveniently 
to shew this, let us change the origin of the time, and the constant 


multiplier, so that 


y= une S u sin = sin PAL ay ane (4) 


mT? | §? if T 


will be the equation expressing the form of the string at any time. 


Now we know (§ 127) that the equation of the pair of lines 
proceeding from the fixed ends of the string, and meeting at a 
point whose co-ordinates are a, B, is 


eipeat ds : sin 27" sin 27” 
I~ a(l—a) oad Aon 


Thus at the time ¢, (4) represents such a pair of lines, meeting at 
the point whose co-ordinates are given by 


Bis xi 
OLS Ree 
. $7a . 2s7t 
Gia a = an (SO 
* l 


14--- 


bo 
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These equations indicate that the projection on the axis of # 
of the point of intersection moves uniformly backwards and 
forwards between «=0 and «=I, and that the point of inter- 
section itself is situated on one or other of two parabolic arcs, 
of which the equilibrium position of the string is a common 
chord. 

Since the motion of the string as thus defined by that of the 
point of intersection of its two straight parts, has no especial 
relation to a (the point of observation), it follows that, according 
to these equations, the same kind of motion might be observed at 
any other point. And this is approximately true. But the theo- 
retical result, it will be remembered, was only obtained by as- 
suming the presence in certain proportions of component vibrations 
having nodes at 2, though in fact their absence is required by 
mechanical laws. The presence or absence of these components is 
a matter of indifference when a node is the point of observation, 
but not in any other case. When the node is departed from, the 
vibration curve shews a series of ripples, due to the absence of 
the components in question. Some further details will be found 
in Helmholtz and Donkin. 

The sustaining power of the bow depends upon the fact that 
solid friction is less at moderate than at small velocities, so that 
when the part of the string acted upon is moving with the bow 
(not improbably at the same velocity), the mutual action is greater 
than when the string is moving in the opposite direction with 
a greater relative velocity. The accelerating effect in the first 
part of the motion is thus not entirely neutralised by the sub- 
sequent retardation, and an outstanding acceleration remains 
capable of maintaining the vibration in spite of other losses of 
energy. A curious effect of the same peculiarity of solid friction 
has been observed by W. Froude, who found that the vibrations 
of a pendulum swinging from a shaft might be maintained or 
even increased by causing the shaft to rotate. 

[Another case in which the vibrations of a string are main- 
tained is that of the Aeolian Harp. It has often been suggested 
that the action of the wind is analogous to that of a bow; but the 
analogy is disproved by the observation? that the vibrations are 
executed in a plane transverse to the direction of the wind. The 
true explanation involves hydrodynamical theory not yet de- 
veloped. | 


1 Phil. Mag., March, 1879, p. 161. 
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139. A string stretched on a smooth curved surface will in 
equilibrium le along a geodesic line, and, subject to certain con- 
ditions of stability, will vibrate about this configuration, if dis- 
placed. The simplest case that can be proposed is when the 
surface is a cylinder of any form, and the equilibrium position 
of the string is perpendicular to the generating lines. The student 
will easily prove that the motion is independent of the curvature 
of the cylinder, and that the vibrations are in all essential respects 
the same as if the surface were developed into a plane. The case 
of an endless string, forming a necklace round the cylinder, is 
worthy of notice. 


In order to illustrate the characteristic features of this class of 
problems, we will take the comparatively simple example of a 
string stretched on the surface of a smooth sphere, and lying, 
when in equilibrium, along a great circle. The co-ordinates to 
which it will be most convenient to refer the system are the 
latitude @ measured from the great circle as equator, and the 
longitude @ measured along it. If the radius of the sphere be a, 
we have 


T= 5 | p(abyadp=<° | bag hee Onan (1). 


The extension of the string is denoted by 


[(as—adgy=a |(, te 1) dg. 


Now 
ds? = (ad@) + (a cos 0 dd); 
so that 
ds dé? Z _1/d0\? 
eee 1= 1) + cos of pl"; Gale , approximately 
Thus 
aes | (G3) - 0+) LOCA ENS (2) 3 
and 


SVinars aA - of, | 36 (SF, + 8) dg. 


If the ends be fixed, 


lL. Cambridge Mathematical Tripos Examination, 1876. 
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and the equation of virtual velocities is 

ve rata i) §30dg — aT, ye 86 (age +0) dp =0, 
whence, since 66 is arbitrary, 


atp b= 1, (Fa +9) Peer. fo: (3). 


This is the equation of motion. 


If we assume @ « cos pt, we get 


a) wa 


of which the solution, subject to the condition that @ vanishes 
with ¢, is 
@=A sin oe p+ if" S008 Dts. recereenel (5). 
1 
The remaining condition to be satisfied is that @ vanishes when 
ad=l, or 6=4, if a=l/a. 
This gives 


where m is an integer. 


The normal functions are thus of the same form as for a 
straight string, viz. 


@=A sin Me COS ib acceartergenenaan saat (7), 


but the series of periods is different. The effect of the curvature 
is to make each tone graver than the corresponding tone of a 
straight string. If a> 7, one at least of the values of p? is nega- 
tive, indicating that the corresponding modes are unstable. If 
a=, p, is zero, the string being of the same length in the dis- 
placed position, as when @=0, 


A similar method might be applied to calculate the motion of 
a string stretched round the equator of any surface of revolu- 
tion}, 


140. The approximate solution of the problem for a vibrating 
string of nearly but not quite uniform longitudinal density has been 
fully considered in Chapter Iv. § 91, as a convenient example of 


1 [For a more general treatment of this question see Michell, Messenger of 
Mathematics, vol. x1x. p. 87, 1890. ] 
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the general theory of approximately simple systems. It will be 
sufficient here to repeat the result. If the density be p,+p, the 
period +, of the 7 component vibration is given by 
TE | a dp . , rx 
== ea si seer eae Ly 
T, L Jo Po L ( ) 
If the irregularity take the form of a small load of mass m 
at the pot «=b, the formula may be written 
= S| Qn. om 
Ue Fes fie 1 ar po sin i id 
These values of 7? are correct as far as the first power of the 
small quantities 69 and m, and give the means of calculating a 
correction for such slight departures from uniformity as must 
always occur in practice. 


As might be expected, the effect of a small load vanishes at 
nodes, and rises to a maximum at the poimts midway between 
consecutive nodes. When it is desired merely to make a rough 
estimate of the effective density of a nearly uniform string, the 
formula indicates that attention is to be given to the neighbour- 
hood of loops rather than to that of nodes. 


[The effect of a small variation of density upon the period is 
the same whether it occur at a distance w from one end of the 
string, or at an equal distance from the other end. The mean 
variation at points equidistant from the centre is all that we need 
regard, and thus no generality will be lost if we suppose that the 
density remains symmetrically distributed with respect to the centre. 
Thus we may write 


T= (GIRL CEA) 2. ae Cosel aR apna ants (3) 
ba 
where Oy =7 2 (1 — cos 20 r=) Ue enesanise sara otcs (4). 
0 Po l 
In this equation 6p may be expanded from 0 to 40 in the series 
2a z 
8p = A,+ A, cos — +... +A, cos oo claw eat e Les.ce (5); 
Po 
2 pe 
where Palys 7 ge DED) bye land Ano tase are ER (6), 
0 Po 
uy 
A, = w | a3 cos ri Mecca e sy sos cenit Ch: 
L Jo Po L 
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Accordingly, 


This equation, as it stands, gives the changes in period in 
terms of the changes of density supposed to be known, And 
it shews conversely that a variation of density may always be 
found which will give prescribed arbitrary displacements to all 
the periods. This is a point of some interest. 


In order to secure a reasonable continuity in the density, it is 
necessary to suppose that a, a... are so prescribed that @, assumes 
ultimately a constant value when r is increased indefinitely. If 
this condition be satisfied, we may take A,=a,,, and then A, tends 
to zero as 7 increases. 


As a simple example, suppose that it be required so to vary 
the density of a string that, while the pitch of the fundamental 
tone is displaced, all other tones shall remain unaltered. The 
conditions give 

Oy ey OL ada oo = c,,., 0), 


Accordingly 


and A, = — 2a. 
Thus by (5) 
p/p. = — 2a, cos (27rx/l). | 


141. The differential equation determining the motion of a 
string, whose longitudinal density p is variable, is 


Py _ » vy 
Pag = ia eee cece cee cerereccreeees (1), 


from which, if we assume y x cos pt, we obtain to determine the 
normal functions . 


where v®? is written for p?/7,. This equation is of the second 
order and ‘linear, but has not hitherto been solved in finite terms. 
Considered as defining the curve assumed by the string in the 
normal mode under consideration, it determines the curvature at 
any point, and accordingly embodies a rule by which the curve 
can be constructed graphically. Thus in the application to a 
string fixed at both ends, if we start from either end at an arbitrary 
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inclination, and with zero curvature, we are always directed by the 
equation with what curvature to proceed, and in this way we 
may trace out the entire curve. 


If the assumed value of v? be right, the curve will cross 
the axis of # at the required distance, and the law of vibration 
will be completely determined. If v? be not known, different 
values may be tried until the curve ends rightly; a sufficient 
approximation to the value of »? may usually be arrived at by a 
calculation founded on an assumed type (§§ 88, 90). 


Whether the longitudinal density be uniform or not, the 
periodic time of any simple vibration varies ceteris paribus as the 
square root of the density and inversely as the square root of the 
tension under which the motion takes place. 


The converse problem of determining the density, when the 
period and the type of vibration are given, is always soluble. For 
this purpose it is only necessary to substitute the given value of y, 
. and of its second differential coefficient in equation (2). Unless 
the density be infinite, the extremities of a string are points of 
zero curvature. 


When a given string is shortened, every component tone is 
raised in pitch. For the new state of things may be regarded as 
derived from the old by introduction, at the proposed point of 
fixture, of a spring (without inertia), whose stiffness is gradually 
increased without limit. At each step of the process the potential 
energy of a given deformation is augmented, and therefore (§ 88) 
the pitch of every tone is raised. In like manner an addition to 
the length of a string depresses the pitch, even though the added 
part be destitute of inertia. 


142. Although a general integration of equation (2) of § 141 
is beyond our powers, we may apply to the problem some of the 
many interesting properties of the solution of the linear equation 
of the second order, which have been demonstrated by MM. Sturm 
and Liouville. It is impossible in this work to give anything 
like a complete account of their investigations; but a sketch, in 
which the leading features are included, may be found interesting, 
and will throw light on some points connected with the general 


1 The memoirs referred to in the text are contained in the first volume of 


Liouville’s Jounal (1836). 
THE 14k .Dy 
1 LIGNANY, 
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theory of the vibrations of continuous bodies. I have not thought 
it necessary to adhere very closely to the methods adopted in the 
original memoirs. 
At no point of the curve satisfying the equation 
dy 
da? 
can both y and dy/dx vanish together. By successive differen- 
tiations of (1) it is easy to prove that, if y and dy/dx vanish 
simultaneously, all the higher differential coefficients d*y/d2?, 


d'y/dx*, &e. must also vanish at the same point, and therefore 
by Taylor’s theorem the curve must coincide with the axis of #. 


Whatever value be ascribed to »?, the curve satisfying (1) is 
sinuous, being concave throughout towards the axis of «, since 
p is everywhere positive. If at the origin y vanish, and dy/da 
be positive, the ordinate will remain positive for all values of « 
below a certain limit dependent on the value ascribed to v’*. 
If v? be very small, the curvature is slight, and the curve will 
remain on the positive side of the axis for a great distance. We 
have now to prove that as v* increases, all the values of x which 
satisfy the equation y= 0 gradually diminish in magnitude. 


Let y’ be the ordinate of a second curve satisfying the equa- 
tion 


as well as the condition that y’ vanishes at the origin, and let us 
suppose that vis somewhat greater than v. Multiplying (2) by 
y, and (1) by y’, subtracting, and integrating with respect to z 
between the limits 0 and a, we obtain, since y and y’ both vanish 
with 2, 


, dy dy’ iD} 2 i fe 
Uh eat ie ral et EE Cain open oiian (3). 


If we further suppose that x corresponds to a point at which 
y vanishes, and that the difference between v? and v® is very small, 
we get ultimately 


dy 2 zi 2 
yb = by [oy dg: hs (4). 


The right-hand member of (4) being essentially positive, we 
learn that y’ and dy/da are of the same sign, and therefore that, 


——_ 
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whether dy/dw be positive or negative, y’ is already of the same 
sign as that to which y is changing, or in other words, the value 
of # for which y' vanishes is less than that for which y vanishes. 


If we fix our attention on the portion of the curve lying 
between «=0 and «=1, the ordinate continues positive through- 
out as the value of vy? increases, until a certain value is attained, 
which we will call »,°. The function y is now identical in form 
with the first normal function u, of a string of density p fixed 
at 0 and J, and has no root except at those points. As v® again 
increases, the first root moves inwards from #=J until, when a 
second special value »y,? is attained, the curve again crosses the . 
axis at the point «=, and then represents the second normal 
function w,. This function has thus one internal root, and one 
only. In lke manner corresponding to a higher value »,? we 
obtain the third normal function uw, with two internal roots, and 
so on. The n™ function wu, has thus exactly n—1 internal roots, and 
since its first differential coefficient never vanishes simultaneously 
with the function, it changes sign each time a root is passed. 


From. equation (3) it appears that if w, and ws be two different 
normal functions, 


1 
[ern 7A NAN aah ed eae ain ae (5). 


A beautiful theorem has been discovered by Sturm relating 
to the number of the roots of a function derived by addition 
from a finite number of normal functions. If wu, be the component 
of lowest order, and wu, the component of highest order, the function 


FE) = Pint + Prt tangs + <0 000 Hein lhe, eekanoas (6), 
where dm, Pm+i, We. are arbitrary coefficients, has at least m—1 
internal roots, and at most n—1 internal roots. ‘The extremities 
at «=0 and at x=/ correspond of course to roots in all cases. 
The following demonstration bears some resemblance to that given 
by Liouville, but is considerably simpler, and, I believe, not less 
rigorous. 

If we suppose that f(x) has exactly internal roots (any 
number of which may be equal), the derived function /” (x) cannot 
have less than »+1 internal roots, since there must be at least 
one root of 7” (a) between each pair of consecutive roots of /(), and 
the whole number of roots of f(#) concerned is #+2. In like 
manner, we see that there must be at least mw roots of /” (2), 


le 
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besides the extremities, which themselves necessarily correspond 
to roots; so that in passing from f(a) to f” (w) it is impossible 
that any roots can be lost. Now 
FY (@) = bn Um + ints Ur ina sasees + hn Un” 

= — p (V2 hin Un + Vm4r Pr Ung Fee ee es + Vq2 bn Un)---(T); 


as we see by (1); and therefore, since p is always positive, we 
infer that 


Mae din Um + Va bmi Um-+1 + eens ae Une dn Un eeeeee (8), 


has at least » roots. 


Again, since (8) is an expression of the same form as /(#), 
similar reasoning proves that 


4 4 4 
Vin dm Um + Vim Pima Unni ewrees + Uy $n Un 


has at least w internal roots; and the process may be continued 
to any extent. In this way we obtain a series of functions, all 
with » internal roots at least, which differ from the original 
function f (#) by the continually increasing relative importance of 
the components of the higher orders. When the process has been 
carried sufficiently far, we shall arrive at a function, whose form 
differs as little as we please from that of the normal function of 
highest order, viz. w,, and which has therefore n —1 internal roots. 
It follows that, since no roots can be lost in passing down the 
series of functions, the number of internal roots of f(a) cannot 
exceed n —1. 


The other half of the theorem is proved in a similar manner 


by continuing the series of functions backwards from f(z). In 
this way we obtain 


dm Um + dm +1 Umti TF sseeee a hn Un 
—2 —2 _! 
Vm Pin Um + VY m4a dm+ Um+1 + s+ see Paya dn Un 
—4 —, —_— 
Vm dm Um + YU m4 bmi Um-+1 + -eeoes + int: dn Un 


i i i i er re 


arriving at last at a function sensibly coincident in form with the 
normal function of lowest order, viz. w,», and having therefore 
m—1 internal roots. Since no roots can be lost in passing up the 
series from this function to f(a), it follows that f(#) cannot have 
fewer internal roots than m—1; but it must be understood that 
any number of the m—1 roots may be equal. 


We will now prove that /(#) cannot be identically zero, unless 
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all the coefficients @ vanish. Suppose that ¢, is not zero. 
Multiply (6) by pu,, and integrate with respect to « between the 
limits 0 and 1. Then by (5) 


[ puree) do=$,[ purtde ap ai as (9); 


from which, since the integral on the right-hand side is finite, we 
see that f(#) cannot vanish for all values of # included within the 
range of integration, 


Liouville has made use of Sturm’s theorem to shew how a 
series of normal functions may be compounded so as to have an 
arbitrary sign at all points lying between «=0 and w=l,. His 
method is somewhat as follows. 


The values of x for which the function is to change sign being 
a, b, ¢,..., quantities which without loss of generality we may 
suppose to be all different, let us consider the series of determi- 
nants, 


(a), Uy («) | U, (2), uy (bd), uw (a) | 
Us (@), U,(a) | Uy (@), Uz (b), U(x) 
, Uz(@), Us (b), Us (a) |, &e. 


The first is a linear function of w,(#) and u,(x), and by Sturm’s 
theorem has therefore one internal root at most, which root is 
evidently a. Moreover the determinant is not identically zero, 
since the coefficient of u.(x), viz. wu, (a), does not vanish, whatever 
be the value of a. We have thus obtained a function, which 
changes sign at an arbitrary point a, and there only internally. 


The second determinant vanishes when x= a, and when «=8, 
and, since it cannot have more than two internal roots, it changes 
sign, when # passes through these values, and there only. The 
coefficient of w;(z) is the value assumed by the first determinant 
when « =), and is therefore finite. Hence the second determinant 
is not identically zero. 


Similarly the third determinant in the series vanishes and 
changes sign when «=a, when a=), and when «=¢, and at these 
internal points only. The coefficient of u,(«) is finite, being the 
value of the second determinant when # =c. 


It is evident that by continuing this process we can form 
functions compounded of the normal functions, which shall vanish 
and changessign for any arbitrary values of «, and not elsewhere 


ee 
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internally ; or, in other words, we can form a function whose sign 
is arbitrary over the whole range from «=0 to w=l. 


On this theorem Liouville founds his demonstration of the 
possibility of representing an arbitrary function between «= 0 and 
w=l1 by a series of normal functions. If we assume the possibility 
of the expansion and take 


iA (a) = di Uy (x) + op. Us (a) + dbs Us (2) + cp ceeccecccoe (10), 
the necessary values of ¢,, ¢,, &c. are determined by (9), and we 
find 


If the series on the right be denoted by F(a), it remains to 
establish the identity of f(x) and F(a). 


If the right-hand member of (11) be multiplied by pw, (x) and 
integrated with respect to # from «=0 to #=1, we see that 


[ew (x) F(x) da =| pu (x) f (x) da, 


or, as we may also write it, 


| (F (a) 7 (@)\ pueden eee (12), 


where u, (x) is any normal function. From (12) it follows that 


l 
| (F (a) — f()} {Ayty (a) + Aste (ae) + Aytig()+...} p da =0...(18), 

0 

where the coefficients A,, A,, &c. are arbitrary. 

Now if F'(w) —f(«) be not identically zero, it will be possible 
so to choose the constants A,, A,, &c. that A,w, (x) + Ayu (#)+... 
has throughout the same sign as F’(w) —f(«), in which case every 
element of the integral would be positive, and equation (13) could 
not be true. It follows that F'(z)—f(«) cannot differ from zero, 
or that the series of normal functions forming the right-hand 


member of (11) is identical with f() for all values of x from «=0 
to v=1. 


The arguments and results of this section are of course ap- 
plicable to the particular case of a uniform string for which the 
normal functions are circular. 


[As a particular case of variable density the supposition that 
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p=ox~ is worthy of notice, § 148). In the notation there 
adopted 


TP ef ce NESE 1 seve cncace tikes ete (14), 
and the general solution is 
Ti eo cake On Ba ta (15). 


If ni string be fixed at two points, whose abscisse 2,, a are 
as 7 to 1, the frequency equation is 7” = 1, or 


where s denotes an integer. The proper frequencies thus depend 
only upon the ratio of the terminal abscisse. By supposing r 
nearly equal to unity we may fall back upon the usual formula 
(§ 124) applicable to a uniform string. 


The general form of the normal function is 


str log (x/a,) 
Cee aaa (1). 


y = as sin 


142a. The points where the string remains at rest, or nodes, 
are of course determined by the roots of the normal functions, 
when the vibrations are free. In this case the frequency is limited 
to certain definite values; but when the vibrations are forced, they 
may be of any frequency, and it becomes possible to trace the 
motion of the nodal points as the frequency increases continuously. 


For example, suppose that the imposed force acts at a single 
point P of a string AB, whose density may be variable. So long 
as the frequency is less than that of either of the two parts AP, 
PB (supposed to be held at rest at both extremities) into which 
the string is divided, there can be no (interior) node (Q). Other- 
wise, that part of the string AQ between the node @ and one 
extremity (A), which does not include P, would be vibrating 
freely, and more slowly than is possible for the longer length AP, 
included between the point P and the same extremity. When the 
frequency is raised, so as to coincide with the smaller of those 
proper to AP, PB, say AP, a node enters at P and then advances 
towards A. At each coincidence of the frequency with one of 
those proper to the whole string AB, the vibration identifies itself 
with the corresponding free vibration, and at each coincidence with 
a frequency proper to AP, or BP, a new node appears at P, and 


UP as 


are 
= 2 
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advances in the first case towards A and in the second towards B. 
And throughout the whole sequence of events all the nodes move 
outwards from P towards A or B. 


Thus, if the string be uniform and be bisected at P, there is 
no node until the pitch rises to the octave (c’) of the note (c) of the 
string. At this stage two nodes enter at P, and move outwards 
symmetrically. When g’ is reached, the mode of vibration is that 
of the free vibration of the same pitch, and the nodes are at the 
two points of trisection. At c’ these nodes have moved outwards 
so far as to bisect AP, BP, and two new nodes enter at P. 


143. When the vibrations of a string are not confined to one 
plane, it is usually most convenient to resolve them into two sets 
executed in perpendicular planes, which may be treated inde- 
pendently. There is, however, one case of this description worth 
a passing notice, in which the motion is most easily conceived and 
treated without resolution. 


Suppose that 


y=sin ar ci 
d NEGATE Tae: (1). 

. sme . 2sqt 

z=sin —— sin —— 

l T 
Then 

r=VJ/y?+2)=sin site ie Pe POR Se) (2), 
and # y's tan (smb! 1). «cg. aoe e ena (3), 


shewing that the whole string is at any moment in one plane, 
which revolves uniformly, and that each particle describes a circle 
with radius sin (s7a/l). In fact, the whole system turns without 
relative displacement about its position of equilibrium, completing 
each revolution in the time t/s. The mechanics of this case is 
quite as simple as when the motion is confined to one plane, the 
resultant of the tensions acting at the extremities of any small 


portion of the string’s length being balanced by the centrifugal 
force. 


144. The general differential equation for a uniform string, 
Viz. 
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may be transformed by a change of variables into 


d?y 
dudv HU ccc cccccccccccccccescssccsces (2), 
where u=aw—at,v=a+at. The general solution of (2) is 
y=f(u)+ Fv) =f (a — at) + F(a + at)... (3)*, 


J, F being two arbitrary functions. 


Let us consider first the case in which F' vanishes. When 
t has any particular value, the equation 


WERT Hei rites (4), 


expressing the relation between w and y, represents the form of the 
string. A change in the value of ¢ is merely equivalent to an 
alteration in the origin of a, so that (4) indicates that a certain 
form is propagated along the string with uniform velocity a in the 
positive direction. Whatever the value of y may be at the point 
xz and at the time ¢, the same value of y will obtain at the point 
z+a At at the time ¢ + At. 

The form thus perpetuated may be any whatever, so long as it 
does not violate the restrictions on which (1) depends. 

When the motion consists of the propagation of a wave in the 


positive direction, a certain relation subsists between the inclina- 
tion and the velocity at any point. Differentiating (4) we find 


SY Sg (5). 


7 oa occ cccvccecccesneesecerces 


Initially, dy/dt and dy/dw may both be given arbitrarily, but if 
the above relation be not satisfied, the motion cannot be repre- 


sented by (4). 
In a similar manner the equation 
Aen te eeimtap eden cnate cas ss (6) 
denotes the propagation of a wave in the negative direction, and 


the relation between dy/dt and dy/dzx corresponding to (5) is 


dy __ dy 
ic oe Paveiatcics ec alwisisieirigeieiuacaieieiaie a rie (7). 


In the general case the motion consists of the simultaneous 


propagation of two waves with velocity a, the one in the positive, 


1 [Equations (1) and (3) are due to D’Alembert (1750).] 
R. 15 
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and the other in the negative direction; and these waves are 
entirely independent of one another. In the first dy/dt =— a dy/dz, 
and in the second dy/dt =ady/dx. The initial values of dy/dt 
and dy/d« must be conceived to be divided into two parts, which 
satisfy respectively the relations (5) and (7). The first constitutes 
the wave which will advance in the positive direction without 
change of form; the second, the negative wave. Thus, initially, 


f+ Fo =F 


PA EG) = ae 


whence 


equations which determine the functions f’ and F’ for all values 
of the argument from «=—o to =o, if the initial values of 


dy/d« and dy/dt be known. 


If the disturbance be originally confined to a finite portion of 
the string, the positive and negative waves separate after the 
interval of time required for each to traverse half the disturbed 


portion. 
Fig. 23, 
pe, 
Q B 0 A Pp 


Suppose, for example, that AB is the part initially disturbed. 
A point P on the positive side remains at rest until the positive 
wave has travelled from A to P, is disturbed during the passage 
of the wave, and ever after remains at rest. The negative wave 
never affects P at all. Similar statements apply, mutatis mutandis, 
to a point Q on the negative side of AB. If the character of the 
original disturbance be such that a dy/da — dy/dt vanishes initially, 
there is no positive wave, and the point P is never disturbed at 
all; and if ady/dx + dy/dt vanish initially, there is no negative 
wave. If dy/dt vanish initially, the positive and the negative 
waves are similar and equal, and then neither can vanish. In 
cases where either wave vanishes, its evanescence may be con- 
sidered to be due to the mutual destruction of two component 
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_ waves, one depending on the initial displacements, and the other 
on the initial velocities. On the one side these two waves con- 
spire, and on the other they destroy one another. This explains 


the apparent paradox, that P can fail to be affected sooner or later 
after AB has been disturbed. 


The subsequent motion of a string that is initially displaced 
without velocity, may be readily traced by graphical methods. 
Since the positive and the negative waves are equal, it is only 
necessary to divide the original disturbance into two equal parts, 
to displace these, one to the right, and the other to the left, 
through a space equal to at, and then to recompound them. We 
shall presently apply this method to the case of a plucked string 
of finite length. 


145. Vibrations are called stateonary, when the motion of each 
particle of the system is proportional to some function of the time, 
the same for all the particles. If we endeavour to satisfy 

ey pty 


dt a po EE EOE RE (1 ; 


by assuming y= XT, where X denotes a function of # only, and 
T a function of t only, we find 


hE an Ser m (a ent) 
Ted (one xo dae : 
so that 

T =A cos mat + B sin mat ) 


X=C cosme + Dsinmea J 


proving that the vibrations must be simple harmonic, though of 
arbitrary period. The value of y may be written 


y =P cos (mat —«) cos (mx —a) 
= 4 P cos (mat + ma —e—4)+4P cos (mat — mx —¢ + @)...(3), 


shewing that the most general kind of stationary vibration may 
be regarded as due to the superposition of equal progressive vibra- 
tions, whose directions of propagation are opposed. Conversely, 
two stationary vibrations may combine into a progressive one. 


The solution y=f(«#—at)+F (#+ at) applies in the first 
instance to an infinite string, but may be interpreted so as to 
give the solution of the problem for a finite string in certain 

15—2 
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cases. Let us suppose, for example, that the string terminates 
at w=0, and is held fast there, while it extends to infinity m 
the positive direction only. Now so long as the pomt 7=0 
actually remains at rest, it is a matter of indifference whether 
the string be prolonged on the negative side or not. We are 
thus led to regard the given string as forming part of one doubly 
infinite, and to seek whether and how the initial displacements 
and velocities on the negative side can be taken, so that on 
the whole there shall be no displacement at # = 0 throughout the 
subsequent motion, The initial values of y and y on the positive 
side determine the corresponding parts of the positive and negative 
waves, into which we know that the whole motion can be resolved. 
The former has no influence at the point z=0. On the negative 
side the positive and the negative waves are initially at our dis- 
posal, but with the latter we are not concerned. The problem is 
to determine the positive wave on the negative side, so that in 
conjunction with the given negative wave on the positive side 
of the origin, it shall leave that point undisturbed. 


Let OPQRS... be the line (of any form) representing the 
wave in OX, which advances in the negative direction. It is 


Fig. 24. 


evident that the requirements of the case are met by taking on 
the other side of O what may be called the contrary wave, so that 
0 is the geometrical centre, bisecting every chord (such as PP’) 
which passes through it. Analytically, if y=/(«) is the equation 
On OU PORS.<4., ,—-y=f(—2) is the equation of OP’Q’R’S’...... 
When after a time ¢ the curves are shifted to the left and to 
the right respectively through a distance at, the co-ordinates 
corresponding to #=0 are necessarily equal and opposite, and 
therefore when compounded give zero resultant displacement. 


The effect of the constraint at O may therefore be represented 
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by supposing that the negative wave moves through undisturbed, 
but that a positive wave at the same time emerges from 0. This 
reflected wave may at any time be found from its parent by the 
following rule: 


Let APQRS... be the position of the parent wave. Then the 
reflected wave is the position which this would assume, if it were 


Fig. 25, 


turned through two right angles, first about OX as an axis of 
rotation, and then through the same angle about OY. In other 
words, the return wave is the image of APQRS formed by 
successive optical reflection in OX and OY, regarded as plane 
mirrors. 

The same result may also be obtained by a more analytical 
process. In the general solution 


y=f (a—at)+F(«@+at), 


the functions f(z), F(z) are determined by the initial circumstances 
for all positive values of z. The condition at e=0 requires that 


f(—at)+ F(at)=0 
for all positive values of ¢, or 
Fase B®) 


for positive values of z. The functions f and F are thus de- 
termined for all positive values of w and 1. 


There is now no difficulty in tracing the course of events when 
two points of the string A and B are held fast. The initial dis- 
turbance in AB divides itself into positive and negative waves, 
which are reflected backwards and forwards between the fixed 
points, changing their character from positive to negative, and 
vice versd, at each reflection. After an even number of reflec- 
tions in eachycase the original form and motion is completely 


: . 
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recovered. The process is most easily followed in imagination 
when the initial disturbance is confined to a small part of the 
string, more particularly when its character is such as to give rise 
to a wave propagated in one direction only. The pulse travels with 
uniform velocity (a) to and fro along the length of the string, and 
after it has returned a second time to its starting point the 
original condition of things is exactly restored. The period of 
the motion is thus the time required for the pulse to traverse 
the length of the string twice, or 


The same law evidently holds good whatever may be the character 
of the original disturbance, only in the general case it may 
happen that the shortest period of recurrence is some aliquot part 
of rT. 


146. The method of the last few sections may be advantage- 
ously applied to the case of a plucked string. Since the initial 
velocity vanishes, half of the displacement belongs to the positive 
and half to the negative wave. The manner in which the wave 
must be completed so as to produce the same effect as the con- 
straint, is shewn in the figure, where the upper curve represents 


Fig. 26. 
ee aes 
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the positive, and the lower the negative wave in their initial 
positions. In order to find the configuration of the string at any 
future time, the two curves must be superposed, after the upper 
has been shifted to the right and the lower to the left through a 
space equal to at. 


a 
# 
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The resultant curve, like its components, is made up of straight 
pieces. A succession of six at intervals of a twelfth of the period, 


io ots 


shewing the course of the vibration, is given in the figure (Fig. 27), 
taken from Helmholtz. From G the string goes back again to A 
through the same stages. 


It will be observed that the inclination of the string at the 
points of support alternates between two constant values. 


147. If a small disturbance be made at the time ¢ at the 
point # of an infinite stretched string, the effect will not be felt 
at O until after the lapse of the time w/a, and will be in all 
respects the same as if a like disturbance had been made at 
the point «+ Az at time t—Av/a. Suppose that similar dis- 
turbances are communicated to the string at intervals of time 
7 at points whose distances from O increase each time by a6r, 
then it is evident that the result at O will be the same as if the 
disturbances were all made at the same point, provided that the 
time-intervals be increased from r to t+ 67. This remark con- 


1 This method of treating the vibration of a plucked string is due to Young. 
Phil. Trans., 1800. The student is recommended to make himself familiar with it 
by actually constructing the forms of Fig. 27. 
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tains the theory of the alteration of pitch due to motion of the 
source of disturbance ; a subject which will come under our notice 
again in connection with aerial vibrations. 


148. When one point of an infinite string is subject to a forced 
vibration, trains of waves proceed from it in both directions ac- 
cording to laws, which are readily investigated. We shall suppose 
that the origin is the point of excitation, the string being there 
subject to the forced motion y = Ae'?*; and it will be sufficient to 
consider the positive side. If the motion of each element ds be 
resisted by the frictional force xpyds, the differential equation is — 


dy | dy_ dy 
dpe +K dt - Pe 6.6]8.0" u's 6106, Gia) Sin lalnia (pia ietel ane (1) 5 
or since y « e'?%, 
a? 1K 
gen (gee) y= hy Civ dat) wae ee (2), 


if for brevity we write ? for the coefficient of y. 
The general solution is 
a SECON DD Bah. dala cnaeeanaieees (3). 


Now since y is supposed to vanish at an infinite distance, D 
must vanish, if the real part of X be taken positive. Let 


ist haa+is 
where a is positive. 
Then the solution is 
Yims figs TAR te ee ech ae oaeee (4), 
or, on throwing away the imaginary part, 
gf = Aeé* J c0s'(7t = Bz) Uae eee (5), 
corresponding to the forced motion at the origin 
Ye A, COS Db chc ys cence eecaaeae (6) 


An arbitrary constant may, of course, be added to t. 


To determine « and £, we have 


If we suppose that « is small, 


B=p/a, a=x/2a nearly, 


and y = Ae-*#l2a cog (nt - P a) a. vba ag cage tate (8). 
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This solution shews that there is propagated along the string 
a wave, whose amplitude slowly diminishes on account of the 
exponential factor. If «=0, this factor disappears, and we have 
simply 


This result stands in contradiction to the general law that, 
when there is no friction, the forced vibrations of a system (due 
to a single simple harmonic force) must be synchronous in phase 
throughout. According to (9), on the contrary, the phase varies 
continuously in passing from one point to another along the string. 
The fact is, that we are not at liberty to suppose «=0 in (8), 
inasmuch as that equation was obtained on the assumption that 
the real part of A in (3) is positive, and not zero. However long 
a finite string may be, the coefficient of friction may be taken so 
small that the vibrations are not damped before reaching the 
further end. After this point of smallness, reflected waves begin 
to complicate the result, and when the friction is diminished 
indefinitely, an infinite series of such must be taken into account, 
and would give a resultant motion of the same phase throughout. 


This problem may be solved for a string whose mass is supposed 
to be concentrated at equidistant points, by the method of § 120. 
The co-ordinate wy, may be supposed to be given (= He’?"), and 
it will be found that the system of equations (5) of § 120 may all 
be satisfied by taking 


where @ is a complex constant determined by a quadratic equa- 
tion. The result for a continuous string may be afterwards 
deduced. 
[In the notation of § 120 the quadratic equation is 
8 GU Ae Nels =O Wirieesaie oh yon aaldve ate an (11), 


BY A Ap Ie 9 
where A=— pp’ + ee = Tp ttpteeeseenees (12). 


The roots of (11) are 
= At (4? = 4B?) 


f= SR cettcerteeeneser (13), 
and are imaginary if 4B?> A’, that is, if 
p< es. 6.0 ues (14), 


se Ma 
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a condition always satisfied in passing to the limit where a and « 
are infinitely small. In any case when (14) is satisfied the 
modulus of @ is unity, so that (10) represents wave propagation. 


If, however, (14) be not satisfied, the values of 6 are real. In 
this case all the motions are in the same phase, and no wave 
is propagated. The vibration impressed upon y, is imitated upon 
a reduced scale by Wu, Wy...--- , with amplitudes which form a 
geometrical progression. In the first case the motion is pro- 
pagated to an infinite distance, but in the second it is practically 
confined to a limited region round the source. ] 


148 a. So long as the conditions of § 144 are satisfied, a 
positive, or a negative, wave is propagated undisturbed. If 
however there be any want of uniformity, such (for example) as 
that caused by a load attached at a particular point, reflection 
will ensue when that point is reached. The most interesting 
problem under this head is that of two strings of different 
longitudinal densities, attached to one another, and vibrating 
transversely under the common tension 7;. Or, if we regard the 
string as single, the density may be supposed to vary dis- 
continuously from one uniform value (p,) to another (p,). If 
a,, a, denote the corresponding velocities of propagation, 


(he = Pe Oe = 1 Ps ec cccrccc ccc cesesescccces (1), 
and f= Oy] Oy =f (pa) Os) caeesncmooieteer eee eee (2). 


The conditions to be satisfied at the junction of the two parts 
are (i) the continuity of the displacement y, and (ii) the continuity 
of dy/d«. If the two parts met at a finite angle, an infinitely 
small element at the junction would be subject to a finite force. 


Let us suppose that a positive wave of harmonic type, travelling 
in the first part (p,), impinges upon the second (p,). In the latter 
the motion will be adequately represented by a positive wave, 
but in the former'we must provide for a negative reflected wave. 
Thus we may take for the two parts respectively 


yf == FT eta) a TC et tea ee ee (3) 
Gf = Deiat nck s.ssuneceee eoeaeiee eee (4) 
where k, = 2er/dy, ky = 2a», 


so that heyy = beets Seo (5). 
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The conditions at the junction («= 0) give 


£7 id ey i aren sehen. Hewes cry (6), 
ETE OE ie DP eae, ee (7); 
egy ears i) 
whence jake ee ram Shanty Asa dat eae (8). 


Since the ratio K/H is real, we may suppose that both 
quantities are real; and if we throw away the imaginary parts 
from (3) and (4) we get as the solution in terms of real quantities 


y= Hoosk, (at—x)+K cosk, (at + @).....ceseeeeee. (9); 
y= (ET IC) Com, (Ob aah) Jag vedas snc aah Ook ce (10). 


The ratio of amplitudes of the reflected and the incident 
waves expressed by (8) is that first obtained by T. Young for 
the corresponding problem in Optics. 


1486. The expression for the intensity of reflection established 
in § 148 a depends upon the assumption that the transition from 
the one density to the other is sudden, that is occupies a distance 
which is small in comparison with a wave length. If the 
transition be gradual, the reflection may be expected to fall off, 
and in the limit to disappear altogether. 


The problem of gradual transition includes, of course, that of 
a variable medium, and would in general be encumbered with 
great difficulties. There is, however, one case for which the 
solution may be readily expressed, and this it is proposed to 
consider in the present section. The longitudinal density is 
supposed to vary as the inverse square of the abscissa. If y, 
denoting the transverse displacement be proportional to ¢’?*, the 
equation which it must satisfy as a function of a, is (§ 141), 


d*y 


Tat pment () ops ts cckeot as aed cegs: Cl 
where n? is some positive constant, of the nature of an abstract 
number. 

The solution of (1) is y= Agi" 4 Bake eee. 3.ns. (2), 
where (ihe HL Se aaa SAH coger OEE EE (3). 


If m be real, that is, if n>+4, we may obtain, by supposing 
A =O, as a final solution in real quantities, 
» y=Catcos (pt — mlog ate) .....eceeerreeeens (4), 
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which represents a positive progressive wave, in many respects 
similar to those propagated in uniform media. 


Let us now suppose that, to the left of the point #=«,, the 
variable medium is replaced by one of uniform constitution, such 
that there is no discontinuity of density at the point of transition ; 
and let us inquire what reflection a positive progressive wave in 
the uniform medium will undergo on arrival at the variable 
medium. It will be sufficient to consider the case where m is 
real, that is, where the change of density is but moderately rapid. 


By supposition, there is no negative wave in the variable 
medium, so that A=0in(2). Thus 
y = Bat—™, S =(4-—im)Ba*™; 


dy 4-—a 


and, when «=a. —-= 
: a y dx a, 


The general solution for the uniform medium, satisfying the 
equation d?y/da’ + n’a,—*y = 0, may be written 


wa . e—2 
_— +in—— 


y= Hest syle B\ Sesnteee ee (6), 


from which, when «= 2, 


In equation (6), H represents the amplitude of the incident 
positive wave, and K the amplitude of the reflected negative 
wave. The condition to be satisfied at =a, is expressed by 


equating the values of ote given by (5) and (7). Thus 
K_i(n—m)+h 
H _— i(n+m)—4 Sees see eeereroeeseeseses (8), 


which gives, in symbolical form, the ratio of the reflected to the 
incident vibration. 


Having regard to (3), we may write (8) in the form 


so that the amplitude of the reflected wave is 4(n+m) of 
that of the incident. Thus, as was to be expected, when n and m 
are great, t.e., when the density changes slowly in the variable 
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medium, there is but little reflection, As regards phase, the 
result embodied in (9) may be represented by supposing that the 
reflection occurs at #=.,, and involves a change of phase amount- 
ing to a quarter period. 


Passing on now to the more important problem, we will 
suppose that the variable medium extends only so far as the point 
%=,, beyond which the density retains uniformly its value at 
that point. A positive wave travelling at first in a uniform 
medium of density proportional to 2,~*, passes at the point «=a, 
into a variable medium of density proportional to a~, and again, at 
the point « =4,, into a uniform medium of density proportional to 
x; *. The velocities of propagation are inversely proportional to 
the square roots of the densities, so that, if be the refractive 
index between the extreme media, 


The thickness (d) of the layer of transition is 
Ad=a%,— x “eaccce Dieiois)ciess.n's/e\eralnieielnietareia’e (11). 


The wave-lengths in the two media are given by 


dep Naam eR 
n n 
Qard 2ard 
: Fee ee ee ee 12 
SO that n Ne = e (wu age 1) a ( ) 
For the first medium we take, as before, 
ines +in-—™ 
y — He v1 + Ke EES Baas pavctal evans herereags (6) 


y — Saar = me (7) 
= = ; : = K ad ‘i ry ; 


: H-K 
if, for brevity, we write 6 for ah 


For the variable medium, 
MN PN ane ad 6 ca Sadi AB On Ea Ae (2), 
giving, when v= 4%, 
dy _ G+ im) Aa” + (4 — tm) Ba 
yqu Ax,” + Ba,-™ 


— + * a 


np > = 
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Hence the condition to be satisfied at # =a, gives 
A a, ts Bu,-™ 


A etm VM — nO —4 14 
whence SRL Rar qi Wagering (14). 


The condition to be satisfied at «=a, may be deduced from (14), 
by substituting «, for #,, putting at the same time @ = 1 in virtue 
of the supposition that in the second medium there is no negative 
wave. Hence, ue the two values of A: B, we get 


Prva 
£ aim © — mo — = xm ees. SAEeGtS (1 5), 
} erate im +in+4 


as the equation from which the reflected wave in the first medium 
is to be found. Having regard to (3), we get 


H-K_ m+n+hi+p™(m—n—-}) 


are  m+n—ke+ pm (m—n + ht)’ 
K a! =8 =— wie 4 
sO that igo 2 (m + n) sy Qyzim (m ae n) aietsleteceista\siatate (16). 


This is the symbolical solution. To interpret it in real quantities, 
we must distinguish the cases of m real and m imaginary. If the 
transition be not too sudden, m is real, and (16) may be written 


Ve a — 1 + cos (2m log») +7 sin (2m log bh) 
H” 2m+n+(m—n) cos (2m log pw) +74 (m—n) sin (2m log 4)’ 


Thus the expression for the ratio of the intensities of the reflected 
and the incident waves is, after reduction, 


sin? (m log mu) 
4m? + sin? (m log p) 


If m be imaginary, we may write im=m/’; (16) then gives for 
the ratio of intensities, 


(Ee — ee 
Gil PE TG cote (18) ; 


or, if we introduce the notation of hyperbolic trigonometry § 170, 


—__ sinh? (m’ log p) 
sinh? (mi log #) 4+ daw terete qo: 


For the%critical value m = 0, we get, from (17) or (19), 


(log pw)? 
aa doe as Se CR irr erie sci’ (20), 
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These expressions allow us to trace the effect of a more or 
less gradual transition between media of given indices. If the 
transition be absolutely abrupt, n=0, by (12); so that m’=4. 
In this case, (18) gives us (§ 148 a) Young’s well-known formula 


(453) ES Ne OM (21). 


increases continually from w=0, the ratio (19) 


: sinh « 
Since 


increases continually from m’=0 to m’=4, i.e, diminishes 
continually from the case of sudden transition m'=4, when its 
value is (21), to the critical case m’ =0, when its value is (20), 
after which this form no longer holds good. When m'=0,n=4, 
and, by (12), d = (A, — ¥4)/ 477. 

When n>4, (17) is the appropriate form. We see from it 
that with increasing 7 the reflection diminishes, until it vanishes, — 
when mlogw=z7, t.e. when 


With a still more gradual transition the reflection revives, reaches 
a maximum, again vanishes when m log ~ = 27, and so on'. 


148c. In the problem of connected strings, vibrating under 
the influence of tension alone, the velocity in each uniform part is 
independent of wave length, and there is nothing corresponding to 
optical dispersion. This state of things will be departed from if 
we introduce the consideration of stiffness, and it may be of interest 
to examine in a simple case how far the problem of reflection is 
thereby modified. As in §148a, we will suppose that at «=0 
the density changes discontinuously from p, to p,, but that now 
the vibrations of the second part occur under the influence of 
sensible stiffness. The differential equation applicable in this 
case is, § 188, 

dty 4 2ty Uy _ 


2 


pe dat da? as dt . 


or, if y vary as e™, 


d dl 
— pet as? Totty =9 BN asicieres (1), 
so that, if y vary as e**, 
eA Oe WW) eaten scce case eens ds (2). 


1 Proc. Math. Soc., vol. x1. February, 1880 ; where will also be found a numeri- 
cal example illustrative of optical conditions. 


ii 
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In consequence of the stiffness represented by 8? the velocity 
of propagation deviates from a,, and must be found from (2). The 
two values of k® given by this equation are real, one being positive 
and the other negative. The four admissible values of & may thus 
be written + k,, +%h., so that the complete solution of (1) will be 


y = Act + Be + Ce + Del ......... (3), 
hy, ky being real and positive. The velocity of propagation is 7/h,. 


In the application which we have to make the disturbance of 
the imperfectly flexible second part is due to a positive wave 
entering it from the first part. When z is great and positive, (3) 
must reduce to its second term. Thus 


A=0, D=0; 
and we are left with 
Of ate MP OG IA,  ok a e acvkc eae (4). 


This holds when 2 is positive. When «@ is negative, corresponding 
to the perfectly flexible first part, we have 


Gf TEC Cn one ae toe (5), 
in which Myr db] Oa. ce xtcengie sutaombunee es (6). 


The conditions at the junction are first the continuity of y and 
dy/dx. Further, d’y/da® in (4) must vanish at this place, inasmuch 
as curvature implies a couple (§ 162), and this could not be 
transmitted by the first part. Hence 


HK Be Oi eee (8), 
k, (Ef — KK) = kB tha. ook ve casoeess (2); 
~ kB Phi 0. .... 2 (10). 


From these we deduce 


H+K _k,(hy+th) 
Waa kde Oo (LD); 
K _ hy (ky — hy) + they 


ie h (ky + I) + thks sisivieieve:s sievaiaisiolete (12) 3 


p opriate | to the » waves anti under PeNerston 


? 


es 


_— — ‘ - a 
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CHAPTER VII. 


LONGITUDINAL AND TORSIONAL VIBRATIONS OF BARS. 


149. THE next system to the string in order of simplicity 
is the bar, by which term is usually understood in Acoustics a 
mass of matter of uniform substance and elongated cylindrical 
form, At the ends the cylinder is cut off by planes perpendicular 
to the generating lines. The centres of inertia of the transverse 
sections lie on a straight line which is called the aavs. 


The vibrations of a bar are of three kinds—longitudinal, 
torsional, and lateral. Of these the last are the most important, 
but at the same time the most difficult in theory. They are 
considered by themselves in the next chapter, and will only be 
referred to here so far as is necessary for comparison and contrast 
with the other two kinds of vibrations. 


Longitudinal vibrations are those in which the axis remains 
unmoved, while the transverse sections vibrate to and fro in the 
direction perpendicular to their planes. The moving power is 
the resistance offered by the rod to extension or compression. 


One peculiarity of this class of vibrations is at once evident. 
Since the force necessary to produce a given extension in a bar 
is proportional to the area of the section, while the mass to be 
moved is also in the same proportion, it follows that for a bar of 
given length and material the periodic times and the modes of 
vibration are independent of the area and of the form of the 
transverse section. A similar law obtains, as we shall presently 
see, in the case of torsional vibrations. 


It is otherwise when the vibrations are lateral. The periodic 
times are indeed independent of the thickness of the bar in the 
direction perpendicular to the plane of flexure, but the motive power 
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. 


in this case, viz. the resistance to bending, increases more rapidly 
than the thickness in that plane, and therefore an increase in 
thickness is accompanied by a rise of pitch. 


In the case of longitudinal and lateral vibrations, the mechan- 
ical constants concerned are the density of the material and the 
value of Young’s modulus. For small extensions (or compressions) 
Hooke’s law, according to which the tension varies as the extension, 
actual length — natural length 

natural length 

be called «, we have 7’=qe, where g is Young’s modulus, and 7 
is the tension per unit area necessary to produce the extension e. 
Young’s modulus may therefore be defined as the force which would 
have to be applied to a bar of unit section, in order to double its 
length, if Hooke’s law continued to hold good for so great exten- 
sions ; its dimensions are accordingly those of a force divided by an 
area, 


holds good. If the extension, viz. 


> 


The torsional vibrations depend also on a second elastic con- 
stant s, whose interpretation will be considered in the proper 
place. 


Although in theory the three classes of vibrations, depending 
respectively on resistance to extension, to torsion, and to flexure 
are quite distinct, and independent of one another so long as the 
squares of the strains may be neglected, yet in actual experiments 
with bars which are neither uniform in material nor accurately 
cylindrical in figure it is often found impossible to excite longi- 
tudinal or torsional vibrations without the accompaniment of some 
measure of lateral motion. In bars of ordinary dimensions the 
gravest lateral motion is far graver than the gravest longitudinal 
or torsional motion, and consequently it will generally happen that 
the principal tone of either of the latter kinds agrees more or less 
perfectly in pitch with some overtone of the former kind. Under 
such circumstances the regular modes of vibrations become 
unstable, and a small irregularity may produce a great effect. The 
difficulty of exciting purely longitudinal vibrations in a bar is 
similar to that of getting a string to vibrate in one plane. 


With this explanation we may proceed to consider the three 
classes of vibrations independently, commencing with longitudinal 
vibrations, which will in fact raise no mathematical questions 
beyond those alxeady disposed of in the previous chapters. 

16—2 
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150. When a rod is stretched by a force parallel to its length, 
the stretching is in general accompanied by lateral contraction in 
such a manner that the augmentation of volume is less than if 
the displacement of every particle were parallel to the axis. In the 
case of a short rod and of a particle situated near the cylindrical 
boundary, this lateral motion would be comparable in magnitude 
with the longitudinal motion, and could not be overlooked without 
risk of considerable error. But where a rod, whose length is great 
in proportion to the linear dimensions of its section, is subject 
to a stretching of one sign throughout, the longitudinal motion 
accumulates, and thus in the case of ordinary rods vibrating 
longitudinally in the graver modes, the imertia of the lateral 
motion may be neglected. Moreover we shall see later how a 
correction may be introduced, if necessary. 

Let « be the distance of the layer of particles composing any 
section from the equilibrium position of one end, when the rod 
is unstretched, either by permanent tension or as the result of 
vibrations, and let & be the displacement, so that the actual 
position is given by #+&. The equilibrium and actual position 


of a neighbouring layer being #+ 62, w«+é6e+&+ _ ox re- 


spectively, the elongation is d&/dx, and thus, if 7 be the tension 
per unit area acting across the section, 


Consider now the forces acting on the slice bounded by « 
and w+ 6x. If the area of the section be w, the tension at a is 
by (1) qa dé/dz, acting in the negative direction, and at «+ da 
the tension is 


acting in the positive direction; and thus the force on the slice 
due to the action of the adjoining parts is on the whole 
ae 
qo 7 5x. 


The mass of the element is pw x, if p be the original density, 
and therefore if X be the accelerating force acting on it, the 
equation of equilibrium is 
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In what follows we shall not require to consider the operation 
of an impressed force. To find the equation of motion we have 
only to replace X by the reaction against acceleration —£, and 
thus if q : p =a’, we have ‘ 

2 2 
o. =a ae Tada tated tase BO, (3). 

This equation is of the same form as that applicable to the 
transverse displacements of a stretched string, and indicates the 
undisturbed propagation of waves of any type in the positive and 
negative directions. The velocity a is relative to the unstretched 
condition of the bar; the apparent velocity with which a disturb- 
ance is propagated in space will be greater in the ratio of the 
stretched and unstretched lengths of any portion of the bar. The 
distinction is material only in the case of permanent tension. 


151. For the actual magnitude of the velocity of propagation, 

we have 
W=qd: p= qa: po, 

which is the ratio of the whole tension necessary (according to 
Hooke’s law) to double the length of the bar and the longitudinal 
density. If the same bar were stretched with total tension 7, 
and were flexible, the velocity of propagation of waves along it 
would be /(Z': pw). In order then that the velocity might be 
the same in the two cases, 7’ must be ga, or, in other words, the 
tension would have to be that theoretically necessary in order to 
double the length. The tones of longitudinally vibrating rods 
are thus very high in comparison with those obtainable from 
strings of comparable length. 


In the case of steel the value of q is about 22 x 10° grammes 
weight per square centimetre. To express this in absolute units 
of force on the c.G.s.* system, we must multiply by 980. In 
the same system the density of steel (identical with its specific 
gravity referred to water) is 7°8. Hence for steel 


— Ds 8 
oe pa ae = 530,000 


approximately, which shews that the velocity of sound in steel is 
about 530,000 centimetres per second, or about 16 times greater 


1 Centimetre, Gramme, Second, This system is recommended by a Committee 
of the British Assoeiation, Brit. Ass. Report, 1873. 
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than the velocity of sound in air. In glass the velocity is about 
the same as in steel. . 


It ought to be mentioned that in strictness the value of g deter- 
mined by statical experiments is not that-which ought to be used 
here. Asin the case of gases, which will be treated in a subsequent 
chapter, the rapid alterations of state concerned in the propaga- 
tion of sound are attended with thermal effects, one result of 
which is to increase the effective value of q beyond that obtained 
from observations on extension conducted at a constant tempera- 
ture. But the data are not precise enough to make this correction 
of any consequence in the case of solids. 


152. The solution of the general equation for the longitudinal 
vibrations of an unlimited bar, namely 


E=f («a —at)+ F («+ at), 


being the same as that applicable to a string, need not be further 
considered here. 


When both ends of a bar are free, there is of course no perma- 
nent tension, and at the ends themselves there is no temporary 
tension. The condition for a free end is therefore 


To determine the normal modes of vibration, we must assume 
that & varies as a harmonic function of the time—cos nat. Then 
as a function of w, & must satisfy 


of which the complete integral is 


E= A cos nt + BSin N&......cccccecececeees (3) 


> 


where A and B are independent of z. 


N ow since d&/dw vanishes always when «= 0, we get B=0; and 
again since d&/dx vanishes when «=/—the natural length of the 
bar, sin nl = 0, which shews that n is of the form 


7 being integral. 
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Accordingly, the normal modes are given by equations of the 
form 
—&= A cos a cos TAS BERR Aer nh cae (5), 


in which of course an arbitrary constant may be added to ¢, if 
desired. 


The complete solution for a bar with both ends free is there- 
fore expressed by 


g= bane cos ~ {4 cos — + B; sin vt fe (6), 


where A; and B; are arbitrary constants, which may be determined 
in the usual manner, when the initial values of £ and £ are 
given. ¢ 


A zero value of 7 is admissible ; it gives a term representing a 
displacement & constant with respect both to space and time, 
and amounting in fact only to an alteration of the origin. 


The period of the gravest component in (6) corresponding to 
t=1, is 2l/a, which is the time occupied by a disturbance in 
travelling twice the length of the rod. The other tones found 
by ascribing integral values to 7 form a complete harmonic scale ; 
so that according to this theory the note given by a rod in 
longitudinal vibration would be in all cases musical. 


In the gravest mode the centre of the rod, where # = 4l, isa 
place of no motion, or node; but the periodic elongation or com- 
pression d&/dx is there a maximum. 


153. The case of a bar with one end free and the other fixed 
may be deduced from the general solution for a bar with both 
ends free, and of twice the length. For whatever may be the 
initial state of the bar free at «=0 and fixed at «=1, such dis- 
placements and velocities may always be ascribed to the sections 
of a bar extending from 0 to 20 and free at both ends as shall 
make the motions of the parts from 0 to J identical in the two 
cases. It is only necessary to suppose that from J to 20 the dis- 
placements and velocities are initially equal and opposite to those 
found in the portion from 0 to J at an equal distance from the 
centre «=/. Under these circumstances the centre must by 
the symmetry remain at rest throughout the motion, and then the 
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portion from 0 to J satisfies all the required conditions. We con- 
clude that the vibrations of a bar free at one end and fixed at the 
other are identical with those of one half of a bar of twice the 
length of which both ends are free, the latter vibrating only in the 
uneven modes, obtained by making 7 in succession all odd integers. 


The tones of the bar still belong to a harmonic scale, but the 


even tones (octave, &c. of the fundamental) are wanting. 


The period of the gravest tone is the time occupied by a pulse 
in travelling four times the length of the bar. 


154. When both ends of a bar are fixed, the conditions to 
be satisfied at the ends are that the value of & is to be invariable. 
At x=0, we may suppose that €=0. At w=1, & is a small 
constant a, which is zero if there be no permanent tension. In- 


dependently of the vibrations we have evidently €=«aa+1, and 


we should obtain our result most simply by assuming this term 
at once. But it may be instructive to proceed by the general 
method. 


Assuming that as a function of the time & varies as 
A cos nat + B sin nat, 


we see that as a function of # it must satisfy 


we 
dx? us mWé = 0, 


of which the general solution is 
E=C cos n# + D sin NB .\..05.0 cases ee (1). 


But since € vanishes with « for all values of t, C =0, and thus 
we may write 
&= sin new {A cos nat + B sin nat}. 


The condition at 2=/ now gives 


> sin nl {A cos nat + B sin nat} = a 


> 


from which it follows that for every finite admissible value of n 


: tr 
smnnl=0, or n=—., 


l 
But for the zero value of n, we get 
A, sin nl =a, 


. 
INIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


foes Serer Annem 
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and the corresponding term in & is 


sin nx x 


E=A,sinna=a =a> 
sin nl 


T° 

The complete value of & is accordingly 

E=a 7 +, sin {4s cos os + B; sin I. .(2). 

The series of tones form a complete harmonic scale (from 
which however any of the members may be missing in any 
actual case of vibration), and the period of the gravest com- 
ponent is the time taken by a pulse to travel twice the length 
of the rod, the same therefore as if both ends were free. It 
must be observed that we have here to do with the unstretched 
length of the rod, and that the period for a given natural mess 
is independent of the permanent tension. 


The solution of the problem of the doubly fixed bar in the 
case of no permanent tension might also be derived from that 
of a doubly free bar by mere differentiation with respect to a. 
For in the latter problem d£/dw satisfies the necessary differential 


equation, viz. 
Case dé 
dé? (=) Z da? = (5 a 


inasmuch as & satisfies 


and at both ends dé&/dx vanishes, Accordingly d&/da in this 
problem satisfies all the conditions prescribed for € in the case 
when both ends are fixed. The two series of tones are thus 
identical. 


155. The effect of a small load M attached to any point of 
the rod is readily calculated approximately, as it is sufficient 
to assume the type of vibration to be unaltered (§ 88). We 
will take the case of a rod fixed at «=0, and free at v=/. The 
kinetic energy is eee to 

a p@ sin? “37 © de + 4M sin? fie 


“= 


pol 2M 3 ed 
(1+ sin aT): 


or to a 
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Since the potential energy is unaltered, we see by the prin- 
_ ciples of Chapter Iv., that the effect of the small load M at a 
distance # from the fixed end is to increase .the period of the 
component tones in the ratio j 


The small quantity M: pol is the ratio of the load to the 
whole mass of the rod. 


If the load be attached at the free end, sin? (i7ra/2l)=1, and 
the effect is to depress the pitch of every tone by the same small 
interval. It will be remembered that 7 is here an uneven integer. 


If the point of attachment of M be a node of any component, 
the pitch of that component remains unaltered by the addition. 


156. Another problem worth notice occurs when the load at 
the free end is great in comparison with the mass of the rod. 
In this case we may assume as the type of vibration, a condition 
of uniform extension along the length of the rod. 


If € be the displacement of the load M, the kinetic energy is 


. ° U =) . 
T=3ME +48 | po 5 de = 48 (M+ 4 pol) oiae oie (1). 


The tension corresponding to the displacement & is qa &/l, 
and thus the potential energy of the displacement is 


The equation of motion is 


(M + spel) & + © &=0, 
and if £& o cos pt 


pra FP = (Mt fpeol) ooeccceccsssescaeeees (3). 


The correction due to the inertia of the rod is thus equivalent 
to the addition to M of one-third of the mass of the rod. 


156a. So long as a rod or a wire is uniform, waves of longi- 
tudinal vibration are propagated along it without change of type, 
‘ but any interruption, or alteration of mechanical properties, will 
in general give rise to reflection. If two uniform wires be joined, 
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the problem of determining the reflection at the junction may be 
conducted as in §148a. The conditions to be satisfied at the 
Junction are (i) the continuity of & and (ii) the continuity of 
qw d&/d«, measuring the tension. If Pi, Po» @1, @2, G, M denote 
the volume densities, the sections, and the velocities in the two 
wires, the ratio of the reflected to the incident amplitude is 
given by 
Bou P1@1Q — Po@oMy 
Hae ee ay (1). 
P1@1% T P2@2M 
The reflection vanishes, or the incident wave is propagated 
through the junction without loss, if 


P1@1% => P2@2A, eee ry (2). 


This result illustrates the difficulty which is met with in obtaining 
effective transmission of sound from air to metal, or from metal to 
air, in the mechanical telephone. Thus the value of pa is about 
100,000 times greater in the case of steel than in the case of air. 


157. Our mathematical discussion of longitudinal vibrations 
may close with an estimate of the error involved in neglecting 
the inertia of the lateral motion of the parts of the rod not 
situated on the axis. If the ratio of lateral contraction to longi- 
tudinal extension be denoted by y, the lateral displacement of a 
particle distant r from the axis will be pre in the case of equili- 
brium, where ¢ is the extension. Although in strictness this 
relation will be modified by the inertia of the lateral motion, yet 
for the present purpose it may be supposed to hold good, § 88. 


The constant w is a numerical quantity, lying between 0 and 4. 
If w were negative, a longitudinal tension would produce a lateral 
swelling, and if ~ were greater than 4, the lateral contraction 
would be great enough to overbalance the elongation, and cause 
a diminution of volume on the whole. The latter state of things 
would be inconsistent with stability, and the former can scarcely 
be possible in ordinary solids. At one time it was supposed 
that ~ was necessarily equal to }, so that there was only one 
independent elastic constant, but experiments have since shewn 
that yw is variable. For glass and brass Wertheim found experi- 
mentally w= 4. 


If » denote the lateral displacement of the particle distant r 
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from the axis, and if the section be circular, the kinetic energy 
due to the lateral motion is 


ler Se MRO: 
at = mp | | yde.rdr =P L(S) ty of 


Thus the whole kinetic energy is 


= P® [" gag, 1 POH eh 
r+or- gde+ : ‘(e) ae. 


In the case of a bar free at both ends, we have 


ame  a& im. ie 
fe C08 =, oc — = sn 


l dx U J. ? 


and thus 


, yar r? 
Py OT oT tea 
The effect of the inertia of the lateral motion is therefore to 
increase the period in the ratio 
year rv? 
4 PB 
This correction will be nearly insensible for the graver modes of 
bars of ordinary proportions of length to thickness. 


be ee 


[A more complete solution of the problem of the present 
section has been given by Pochhammer’, who applies the general 
equations for an elastic solid to the case of an infinitely extended 
cylinder of circular section. The result for longitudinal vibrations, 
so far as the term in 7°//?, is in agreement with that above deter- 
mined. <A similar investigation has also been published by Chree?, 
who has also treated the more general question® in which the 
cylindrical section is not restricted to be circular.] 


158. Experiments on longitudinal vibrations may be made 
with rods of deal or of glass. The vibrations are excited by 
friction § 138, with a wet cloth in the case of glass; but for metal 
or wooden rods it is necessary to use leather charged with powdered 
rosin. “The longitudinal vibrations of a pianoforte string may be 
excited by gently rubbing it longitudinally with a piece of india 
rubber, and those of a violin string by placing the bow obliquely 
across the string, and moving it along the string longitudinally, 
keeping the same point of the bow upon the string. The note is 
unpleasantly shrill in both cases.” 


1 Crelle, Bd. 81, 1876. 2 Quart. Math. Journ., Vol. 21, p. 287, 1886. 
3 Ibid, Vol. 23, p. 317, 1889. 


— 
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“If the peg of the violin be turned so as to alter the pitch of 
the lateral vibrations very considerably, it will be found that the 
pitch of the longitudinal vibrations has altered very slightly. The 
reason of this is that in the case of the lateral vibrations the 
change of velocity of wave-transmission depends chiefly on the 


change .of tension, which is considerable. But in the case of the 


longitudinal vibrations, the change of velocity of wave-transmis- 


-sion depends upon the change of extension, which is comparatively 


slight *.” 

In Savart’s experiments on longitudinal vibrations, a peculiar 
sound, called by him a “son rauque,” was occasionally observed, 
whose pitch was an octave below that of the longitudinal vibra- 
tion. According to Terquem®* the cause of this sound is a trans- 
verse vibration, whose appearance is due to an approximate 
agreement between its own period and that of the sub-octave of 
the longitudinal vibration §68b. If this view be correct, the 
phenomenon would be one of the second order, probably referable 
to the fact that longitudinal compression of a bar tends to produce 
curvature. 


159. The second class of vibrations, called torsional, which 
depend on the resistance opposed to twisting, is of very small 
importance. A solid or hollow cylindrical rod of circular section 
may be twisted by suitable forces, applied at the ends, in such a 


-manner that each transverse section remains in its own plane. 


But if the section be not circular, the effect of a twist is of a 
more complicated character, the twist being necessarily attended 
by a warping of the layers of matter originally composing the 
normal sections. Although the effects of the warping might pro- 
bably be determined in any particular case if it were worth 
while, we shall confine ourselves here to the case of a circular 
section, when there is no motion parallel to the axis of the rod. 


The force with which twisting is resisted depends upon an 
elastic constant different from q, called the rigidity. If we de- 
note it by n, the relation between gq, m, and w may be written 


1 Donkin’s dAcoustics, p. 154. 
2 Ann. de Chimie, tv. 129—190. 
3 Thomson and Tait, § 683. This, it should be remarked, applies to isotropic 


material only. .. 
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shewing that n lies between dq and 4g. In the case of w=}, 
n= sq. 

Let us now suppose that we have to do with a rod in the form 
of a thin tube of radius 7 and thickness dr, and let @ denote the 
angular displacement of any section, distant # from the origin. 
The rate of twist at xis represented by d6/dz, and the shear of the 
material composing the pipe by rd@/dz. The opposing force per 
unit of area is nr d6/dx; and since the area is 27rdr, the moment 
round the axis is ; 


2nmr* dr Be : 
da 

Thus the force of restitution acting on the slice dx has the 
moment a 

2 
2nrr dr dx da’ 

Now the moment of inertia of the slice under consideration 
is 2rrdr.dx.p.r*, and therefore the equation of motion assumes 
the form 

ao @é 
Pp de =n me Oe cece c eer ecccecccncccees (2). 

Since this is independent of 7, the same equation applies to a 

cylinder of finite thickness or to one solid throughout. 


The velocity of wave propagation is ,/(n/p), and the whole 
theory is precisely similar to that of longitudinal vibrations, the 
condition for a free end being d@/dx = 0, and for a fixed end @=0, 
or, if a permanent twist be contemplated, 6 = constant. 


The velocity of longitudinal vibrations is to that of torsional 
vibrations in the ratio /q:/n or /(2+2u):1. The same ratio 
applies to the frequencies of vibration for bars of equal length 
vibrating in corresponding modes under corresponding terminal 
conditions. If «=4, the ratio of frequencies would be 

Vq:V/n=¥78 : 73 =1°63, 
corresponding to an interval rather greater than a fifth. 

In any case the ratio of frequencies must lie between 

V2:1=1:414, and /3:1=1-782. 


Longitudinal and torsional vibrations were first investigated by 
Chladni. 


i. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


LATERAL VIBRATIONS OF BARS. 


160. IN the present chapter we shall consider the lateral 
vibrations of thin elastic rods, which in their natural condition are 
straight. Next to those of strings, this class of vibrations is per- 
haps the most amenable to theoretical and experimental treatment. 
There is difficulty sufficient to bring into prominence some im- 
portant points connected with the general theory, which the fami- 
liarity of the reader with circular functions may lead him to pass 
over too lightly in the application to strings; while at the same 
time the difficulties of analysis are not such as to engross attention 
which should be devoted to general mathematical and physical 
principles. 


Daniel Bernoulli’ seems to have been the first who attacked 
the problem. Euler, Riccati, Poisson, Cauchy, and more recently 
Strehlke’, Lissajous*, and A. Seebeck * are foremost among those 
who have advanced our knowledge of it. 


161. The problem divides itself into two parts, according to 
the presence, or absence, of a permanent longitudinal tension. 
The consideration of permanent tension entails additional compli- 
cation, and is of interest only in its application to stretched 
strings, whose stiffness, though small, cannot be neglected al- 
together. Our attention will therefore be given principally to the 
two extreme cases, (1) when there is no permanent tension, 
(2) when the tension is the chief agent in the vibration. 


1 Comment. Acad. Petrop. t. XIII. 2 Pogg. Ann. Bd, xxvir. p. 505, 1833. 

3 Ann. d. Chimie (8), xxx. 385, 1850. 

4 Abhandlungen d. Math. Phys. Classe d. K. Sdchs. Gesellschaft d. Wissen- 
schaften. Leipzig, 1852. 
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ae 


With respect to the section of the rod, we shall suppose that 
one principal axis lies in the plane of vibration, so that the bending 
at every part takes place in a direction of maximum or minimum 
(or stationary) flexural rigidity. For example, the surface of the 
rod may be one of revolution, each section being circular, though + 
not necessarily of constant radius. Under these circumstances the 
potential energy of the bending for each element of length is pro- 
portional to the square of the curvature multiplied by a quantity 
depending on the material of the rod, and on the moment of 
inertia of the transverse section about an axis through its centre of 
inertia perpendicular to the plane of bending. If @ be the area 
of the section, «?o its moment of inertia, g Young’s modulus, ds the 
element of length, and dV the corresponding potential energy for 
a curvature 1 +R of the axis of the rod, 


Vater ordtes austen feereeees i 4 


This result is readily obtained by considering the extension of 
the various filaments of which the bar may be supposed to be 
made up. Let 7 be the distance from the axis of the projection 
on the plane of bending of a filament of section dw. Then the 
length of the filament is altered by the bending in the ratio 

: oy 

1:14 R 

R being the radius of curvature. Thus on the side of the axis for 

which 7 is positive, viz. on the outward side, a filament is extended, 

while on the other side of the axis there is compression. The 

force necessary to produce the extension /R is qn/R.dw by the 

definition of Young’s modulus; and thus the whole couple by 
which the bending is resisted amounts to 


|aB.n-do=Leto, 


if w be the area of the section and « its radius of gyration about 
a line through the axis, and perpendicular to the plane of bending. 
The angle of bending corresponding to a length of axis ds is ds+R 
and thus the work required to bend ds to curvature 1 +R is 


? 


d 
sq Ko ss ; 
since the mean is half the final value of the couple. 


[For a more complete discussion of the legitimacy of the 


.- ' 
q 
: 
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foregoing method of calculation the reader must be referred to 
works upon the Theory of Elasticity. The question of lateral 
vibrations has been specially treated by Pochhammer?! on the 
basis of the general equations. ] 


For a circular section « is one-half the radius. 


That the potential energy of the bending would be proportional, 
ceteris paribus, to the square of the curvature, is evident before- 
hand. If we call the coefticient B, we may take 


ds 
v=4/BS, 


or, in view of the approximate straightness, 


ae | B (52) ae 2 i gk ean (2), 


in which y is the lateral displacement of that point on the axis of 
the rod whose abscissa, measured parallel to the undisturbed posi- 
tion, is a In the case of a rod whose sections are similar and 
similarly situated B is a constant, and may be removed from under 
the integral sign. 


The kinetic energy of the moving rod is derived partly from 
the motion of translation, parallel to y, of the elements composing 
it, and partly from the rotation of the same elements about axes 
through their centres of inertia perpendicular to the plane of vibra- 
tion. The former part is expressed by 


if p denote the volume-density. To express the latter part, we have 
only to observe that the angular displacement of the element da is 
dy/da, and therefore its angular velocity d*y/dtda. The square of 
this quantity must be multiplied by half the moment of inertia of 
the element, that is, by $x2p@da. We thus obtain 


T= + {p yda+ 3 [pe (5 oy de Weavadnei iss (4). 


1 Crelle, Bd. 81, 1876. 
17 


Ss . 5 a. ae a a 
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162. In order to form the equation of motion we may avail 
ourselves of the principle of virtual velocities. If for simplicity we 
confine ourselves to the case of uniform section, we have 


_ ply vey 
sv = BLU de 
_ pay dby d*y {2 
= Bae a ge he dat OY 1 alsinislassiatule (1), 


where the terms free from the integral sign are to be taken between 
the limits. This expression includes only the internal forces due 
to the bending. In what follows we shall suppose that there are 
no forces acting from without, or rather none that do work upon 
the system. A force of constraint, such as that necessary to hold 
any point of the bar at rest, need not be regarded, as it does no 
work and therefore cannot appear in the equation of virtual velo- 
cities. 


The virtual moment of the accelerations is 


ott _(w dy 
ce (Se he ae dx + pwr? 2 iy (2) 
dt? ae Hi ence as A pees pS: 


Thus the variational equation of motion is 


dty d?y dty 
I {Boe dat t P® ee rat ate) yoke 


Py . (dy By By 
+ Bo (2) 4 |pow at - BoM by = an ST 


in which the terms free from the integral sign are to be taken 
between the limits. From this we derive as the equation to be 
satisfied at all points of the length of the bar 

OY phe ee )=0 


Pee dade) 


while at each end 


dy . (dy dey 
Rea 2 
da? : & 3 \p whe crane Boek peels 


or, if we introduce the value of B, viz. gx’, and write q/p = L?, 
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and for each end 


ay { d&y , ay : 
#78 (+ ae woo by = Oe (5). 


In these equations b expresses the velocity of transmission of 
longitudinal waves. 


The condition (5) to be satisfied at the ends assumes different 
forms according to the circumstances of the case. It is possible to 
conceive a constraint of such a nature that the ratio 6 (dy/dz) : dy 
has a prescribed finite value. The second boundary condition is 
then obtained from (5) by introduction of this ratio. But in all 
the cases that we shall have to consider, there is either no constraint 
or the constraint is such that either 6(dy/dz) or dy vanishes, and 
then the boundary conditions take the form 


ay . (dy\ _ dy 1, dy 
728 ($4) =0, | Bde ee ee (6). 


dt?dx da? 


We must now distinguish the special cases that may arise. If 
an end be free, dy and 6(dy/dx) are both arbitrary, and the 
conditions become 
dy _wEY _¢ 


Pe a ae (7), 


the first of which may be regarded as expressing that no couple 
acts at the free end, and the second that no force acts. 


If the direction at the end be free, but the end itself be con- 
strained to remain at rest by the action of an applied force of the 
necessary magnitude, in which case for want of a better word the 
rod is said to be supported, the conditions are 


dy 
== ()enerrern essen coma, aoe, 8 
da? = 0, oy 0 ( y 


by which (5) is satisfied. 


A third case arises when an extremity is constrained to main- 
tain its direction by an applied couple of the necessary magnitude, 
but. is free to take any position. We have then 


dy By ye by _ 
o(Z= 0, ge BER 0 eeeeeeee (9). 


ee - =  -oe 
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Fourthly, the extremity may be constrained both as to 
position and direction, in which case the rod is said to be clamped. 
The conditions are plainly 


(3) =0, By =O veeseeneseseee (10). 

Of these four cases the first and the last are the more 
important; the third we shall omit to consider, as there are 
no experimental means by which the contemplated constraint 
could be realized. Even with this simplification a considerable 
variety of problems remain for discussion, as either end of the 
bar may be free, clamped or supported, but the complication 
thence arising is not so great as might have been expected. 
We shall find that different cases may be treated together, 
and that the solution for one case may sometimes be derived 
immediately from that of another. 


In experimenting on the vibrations of bars, the condition 
for a clamped end may be realized with the aid of a vice of 
massive construction. In the case of a free end there is of course 
no difficulty so far as the end itself is concerned; but, when both 
ends are free, a question arises as to how the weight of the bar 
is to be supported. In order to interfere with the vibration 
as little as possible, the supports must be confined to the neigh- 
bourhood of the nodal points. It is sometimes sufficient merely 
to lay the bar on bridges, or to pass a loop of string round the bar 
and draw it tight by screws attached to its ends. For more exact 
purposes it would perhaps be preferable to carry the weight of 
the bar on a pin traversing a hole drilled through the middle of 
the thickness in the plane of vibration. 


When an end is to be ‘supported, it may be pressed into. 
contact with a fixed plate whose plane is perpendicular to the. 
length of the bar. 


163. Before proceeding further we shall introduce a sup- 
position, which will greatly simplify the analysis, without seriously 
interfering with the value of the solution. We shall assume that 
the terms depending on the angular motion of the sections of 
the bar may be neglected, which amounts to supposing the 
inertia of each section concentrated at its centre. We shall 
afterwards (§ 186) investigate a correction for the rotatory in- 
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ertia, and shall prove that under ordinary circumstances it is 
small. The equation of motion now becomes 


ad. as 
Se Pe HO sosessnecenneenncies (1), 
and the boundary conditions for a free end 
ay dy _ 
SRS dap ee elt See ee (2) 


The next step in conformity with the general plan will be 
the assumption of the harmonic form of y. We may conveniently 
take 


y =U Cos (= m ) epee Css aa Bh ae (3), 


where / is the length of the bar, and m is an abstract number, 
whose value has to be determined. Substituting in (1), we 
obtain 


If u=e?mt! be a solution, we see that p is one of the fourth 
roots of unity, viz. +1, —1, +7, —7; so that the complete 
solution is 


u=Acosm 5 +Bsinm " te Get eee ee cmecs (4a), 


containing four arbitrary constants. 


[The simplest case occurs.when the motion is strictly periodic 
with respect to z, C and D vanishing. If % be the wave-length 
and 7 the period of the vibration, we have 


eA ey Nat Geen Bp 
mG Whe Lies ae pe 
so that ll EEE ee casigi a aesnnes (4b).] 
QarKxb 


In the case of a finite rod we have still to satisfy the four 
boundary conditions,—two for each end. These determine the 
ratios A : B: C: D, and furnish besides an equation which m 
must satisfy. Thus a series of particular values of m are alone 
admissible, and for each m the corresponding w is determined in 
everything except a constant multiplier. We shall distinguish the 
different functigns u belonging to the same system by suffixes. 


— 
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The value of y at any time may be expanded in a series of 
the functions wu (§§ 92, 93). If di, du, &c. be the normal co- 


ordinates, we have 
Of = By, A Patlig wae we eaeewcnneees creamed (5), 


and T= spo [gin + dats + aso) Alt 


=tpo {$s Jace + bs [utde a * PI RG oh ee . (6). 


We are fully justified in asserting at this stage that each 
integrated product of the functions vanishes, and therefore the 
process of the following section need not be regarded as more 
than a verification. It is however required in order to determine 
the value of the integrated squares. 


164. Let um, wn denote two of the normal functions cor- 
responding respectively to m and m’. Then 


déu. m4 4m m4 ; 
ey. = iE Um)> ae = ore Um! seer eereceereee (1) 5 


or, if dashes indicate differentiation with respect to (m/l), 


(m’x/l), 


wth wt 
Un = Una, A pgertn MEN aa late scion Saeldhaiee (2). 


If we subtract equations (1) after multiplying them by w,, 
Um respectively, and then integrate over the length of the bar, 


we have 
"4 4 ‘a 4 4 
m4 —m dt Um dtum 
Ris, Waa | Un Um! da = | (un aaa — Um Ae dz 
ep Bib ' Bm | By Em — dtm, A? Um (3) 
rae OE ae Ta ee er ee 


the integrated terms being taken between the limits. 


Now whether the end in question be clamped, supported, or 
free!, each term vanishes on account of one or other of its 


1 The reader should observe that the cases here specified are particular, and 
that the right-hand member of (3) vanishes, provided that 


3 
SP tt MF Buy! 
Thea Je 


das ~ om * Gas? 
Ap, , Puy, _ My, Uys 
dx ~ dx®. dae ~ dx? ~ 
These conditions include, for instance, the case of a rod whose end is urged 


towards its position of equilibrium by a force proportional to the displacement, as 
by a spring without inertia. 


and 


a 
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factors. We may therefore conclude that, if um, Ww,» refer to two 
modes of vibration (corresponding of course to the same terminal 
conditions) of which a rod is capable, then 


| Urn Ur WE =O vescceceee Pn ete (4), 


provided m and m’ be different. 


The attentive reader will perceive that in the process just 
followed, we have in fact retraced the steps by which the funda- 
mental differential equation was itself proved in § 162. It is the 
original variational equation that has the most immediate con- 
nection with the conjugate property. If we denote y by wu and dy 
by », 

d?u dy 


SV=B | a am 
and the equation in question is 
du d?v 7 
B{os “5 de + po fiivdir= EAL ae on (5). 


Suppose now that uw relates to a normal component vibration, 
so that % +n?u = 0, where n is some constant; then 


d udie a 
n ‘po | wed = Blo 2 dae O 


By similar reasoning, if v be a normal function, and u represent 
any displacement possible to the system, 
- d?u dv 
n ‘po | wode = B{S re da 
We conclude that if w and v be both normal functions, which 
have different periods, 


[ucde =o he CORR CAD eae (6) ; 


and this proof is evidently as direct and general as could be 
desired. 


The reader may investigate the formula corresponding to (6), 
when the term representing the rotatory inertia is retained. 

By means of (6) we may verify that the admissible values of n* 
are real. For if n? were complex, and uw=a+7@8 were a normal 
function, then a—1if, the conjugate of u, would be a normal 
function also, corresponding to the conjugate of n?, and then the 
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product of the two functions, being a sum of squares, would not 
vanish, when integrated}, 


If in (3) m and m’ be the same, the equation becomes iden- 
tically true, and we cannot at once infer the value of funda. 
We must take m’ equal to m+ 6m, and trace the limiting form of 
the equation as 8m tends to vanish. [It should be observed that 
the function t%n43m 18 not a normal function of the system; it 1s 
supposed to be derived from «,, by variation of m in (4a) § 163, 
the coefficients A, B, C, D being retained constant.] In this way 
we find 

4mm fu ay ae d du du Pu, du ddu_ dud @u 
es dmda® dmda* datdmd« dadmdz*’ 
the right-hand side being taken between the limits. 


dum TYR rn 


/ 
Now da Tt dm 7 & 
and thus 
4m? 3m? MEX mx 
Sears 2 BE IER ti} sry Why Rees / ttt 
i Jems da p ve + a Ue aw we 
m ma 2m? ma 
Se Oe (GO ie yy wu” 
3 [4 ( ) [3 [4 Uw; 
in which w’”” = wu, so that 
4m Max 


2x 
1 Ae - ey Cr), 


l 


— |Up2da = 3uw” + i 


l 
between the limits. 
Now whether an end be clamped, supported, or free, 
uu” =0, uu” =0, 
and thus, if we take the origin of x at one end of the rod, 
| Wn = i (u? — Qu! wu!” + wt 
= f0 (Cu? — Qu +)... ee (8). 


The form of our integral is independent of the terminal con- 
dition at w=0. If the end w=1 be free, w” and wu” vanish, and 
accordingly | 


l 
2de=11 w(U 
[iw Cae ed (8 WAN PE er! Re 8 (9), 


1 This method is, I believe, due to Poisson. 
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that is to say, for a rod with one end free the mean value of wu? is 
one-fourth of the terminal value, and that whether the other end 
be clamped, supported, or free. 


Again, if we suppose that the rod is clamped at w=], wu and w’ 
vanish, and (8) gives 


1 
i ude =41[u" (DP. 
0 , 


Since this must hold good whatever be the terminal condition at 


the other end, we see that for a rod, one end of which is fixed and 
the other free, 


l 
i wda =411u? (free end) =11u’” (fixed end), 
0 


shewing that in this case wu? at the free end is the same as w’” at 
the clamped end. 


The annexed table gives the values of four times the mean of u? 
in the different cases, 


clamped, free......... | uw? (free end), or wu’? (clamped end) 

PVCC TER 4.500654 0ee u* (free end) 

clamped, clamped... | w'” 

supported, supported | — 2w'w’”’ (supported end) = 2u” 
supported, free ...... u? (free end), or — 2u'w'” (supported end) 


, wt 


supported, clamped | wu’? (clamped end), or — 2u’w’” (supported end) 


(clamped end) 


By the introduction of these values the expression for 7 
assumes a simpler form. In the case, for example, of a clamped- 
free or a free-free rod, 


= {bu? th? () + i? ta? (1) + oa} voveeeeeeeee (10), 
where the end #=1 is supposed to be free. 


165. <A similar method may be applied to investigate the 
values of fu'da, and fu’?d#. In the derivation of equation (7) of 
the preceding section nothing was assumed beyond the truth of 
the equation 4” =u, and since this equation is equally true of any 
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of the derived functions, we are at liberty to replace u by w’ or u”. 


Thus 
nom , ME ing 


COM CA ep ees ME i 9 Me Maz 
oe di= Suu ut 2 a + 


au’! Ma a”? 


= Su aa 
l l 
taken between the limits, since the term uw” vanishes in all three 
cases. 


For a free-free rod 
l 

=| wu? da =3 (uu’); a) (uw), Pe (u’) 
0 


= 6 (ew )y it (8p. asacaceteetens semen (LY 


for, as we shall see, the values of uu’ must be equal and opposite 
at the two ends. Whether w be positive or negative at «=l, 
ww’ is positive. 


For a rod which is clamped at «=0 and free at c=1 
a r I My ae 
u "da = 3 (uu’), + muy? + (uu 


[We have already seen that uw.’ =+u,; and it may be proved 
from the formule of § 173 that 


Uy Up  cosm-+cosh m 


UW Uy sin m sinh m ’ 


IA pe ade 2 
so that a a 
(w' u), sin? m sinh? m 
4 
Thus aad Node = 2 (uw’ “fs +mu;? wacesaaaen 2), 


a result that we shall have occasion to use later. 


By applying the same equation to the evaluation of | ud, we 


find 


4m mex 
: ma 
oF w da = 3u’’ wW i et 8D ay — ay” 2g ae 
fe l l 
=m (wu? — Qu’ wv” + uw), 


since wu” and ww” vanish. 
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Comparing this with (8) § 164, we see that 


| oda = | WQS, ibs eeiedet Leer (3), 


whatever the terminal conditions may be. 


The same result may be arrived at more directly by integrating 
by parts the equation 


166. We may now form the expression for V in terms of the 
normal co-ordinates. 


PE ee 4, Se Phe Bal de 


dda (a) HY de 4 f(t ee sel 


"ee S jm $? | upd + mz b.? Jura +.. i Anse (1). 


If the functions w be those proper to a rod free at «=, this expres- 
sion reduces to 


im ae ° ds DCO b+ mf [e(l) Pb? +..| eee (2), 


In any case the equations of motion are of the form 


po jude fy + is a m4 | ADs Coe Dnkee OY crags cas (3), 


and, since ®,8¢, is by definition the work done by the impressed 
forces during the displacement 5¢,, 


®, = | Yupode pac ena (4), 


if Ypwdz be the lateral force acting on the element of mass pada. 
If there be no impressed forces, the equation reduces to 


BAL 


d+ yy OR ean esencs sce ssseuses (5), 


as we know it_ought to do. 
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167. The significance of the reduction of the integrals 
ued to dependence on the terminal values of the function and 
its derivatives may be. placed in a clearer light by the following 
line of argument. To fix the ideas, consider the case of a 
rod clamped at #=0, and free at «=1, vibrating in the normal 
mode expressed by uw. If a small addition Al be made to the 
rod at the free end, the form of w (considered as a function of 
x) is changed, but, in accordance with the general principle 
established in Chapter Iv. (§ 88), we may calculate the period 
under the altered circumstances without allowance for the change 
of type, if we are content to neglect the square of the change. 
In consequence of the straightness of the rod at the place where 
the addition is made, there is no alteration in the potential 
energy, and therefore the alteration of period depends entirely 
on the variation of 7. This quantity is increased in the ratio 

l rl+Al 

[ wda : wdx, 

Jo Jo 
or Ld eee 

fs wdax 

which is also the ratio in which the square of the period is 
augmented. Now, as we shall see presently, the actual period 
varies as /?, and therefore the change in the square of the period 
is in the ratio 


1:14 4Al/l. 


A comparison of the two ratios shews that 
aes [ude ae ee, 8 


The above reasoning is not insisted upon as a demonstration, 
but it serves at least to explain the reduction of which the in- 
tegral is susceptible. Other cases in which such integrals occur 
may be treated in a similar manner, but it would often require 
care to predict with certainty what amount of discontinuity in the 
varied type might be admitted without passing out of the range 
of the principle on which the argument depends. The reader 
may, if he pleases, examine the case of a string in the middle 
of which a small piece is interpolated. 


168. In treating problems relating to vibrations the usual 
course has been to determine in the first place the forms of the 
normal functions, viz. the functions representing the normal 
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types, and afterwards to investigate the integral formule by 
means of which the particular solutions may be combined to 
suit arbitrary. initial circumstances. I have preferred to follow 
a different order, the better to bring out the generality of the 
method, which does not depend upon a knowledge of the normal 
Junctions. In pursuance of the same plan, I shall now investigate 
the connection of the arbitrary constants with the initial cireum- 
stances, and solve one or two problems analogous to those treated 
under the head of Strings. 


The general value of y may be written 


y= (A: cos a mt + B, sin A m;? t) my 


+ (4, cos So m.°t + B, sin me mst) Uy 


I? 
See eI MEANY crc eth tas Come aeenincan tage CL): 
so that initially 
Ug Ae SAG Uh aaal Manos seadiaak vee ds oneaene .. (2), 
oy bw te eee hes : 
Io= Fs S00 ps bg sites tg Ea Voc a2) oilers salen Beads (3). 


If we multiply (2) by wu, and integrate over the length of the 
rod, we get 


[yorde = A, futde MPa SR cinake (4), 


and similarly from (3) 
[? ° 9 9 ~ 
ja [aomrde E2190! De | Ue il a an ead ene se cies (5), 


formulz which determine the arbitrary constants A,, B,. 


It must be observed that we do not need to prove analytically 
the possibility of the expansion expressed by (1). If all the 
particular solutions are included, (1) necessarily represents the 
most general vibration possible, and may therefore be adapted 
to represent any admissible initial state. 


Let us now suppose that the rod is originally at rest, in its 
position of equilibrium, and is set in motion by a blow which 
imparts velocity to a small portion of it. Initially, that is, at 
the moment when the rod becomes free, ¥, =0, and y¥, differs from 
zero only in the neighbourhood of one point (#=c). 
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From (4) it appears that the coefficients A est and from 
(5) that 


I? : 
m,2.B, | Ue AL = cb (c) [iv yoda. 


Calling {j,pedz, the whole momentum of the blow, Y, we 
have 


PY t,(6) 


"xbpa m2 fim, de 


and for the final solution 


PY e (C) w (2) ae 


~ xbpa my} [ude 
Se las He 2. ee (7). 


m,? fuPzdxe 


In adapting this result to the case of a rod free at v=1, we 
may replace 


[utd by Alu OE 


If the blow be applied at a node of one of the normal com- 
ponents, that component is missing in the resulting motion. The 
present calculation is but a particular case of the investigation 
of § 101. 


169. As another example we may take the case of a bar, 
which is initially at rest but deflected from its natural position 
by a lateral force acting at «=c. Under these circumstances 
the coefficients B vanish, and the others are given by (4), § 168. 


Now 


and on integrating by parts 
if wo dtu. daxy Gun Ou Gr, 


dy, du, d®y, Ldty, 
det he ea Oe 


in which the terms free from the integral sign are to be taken 
between the limits; by the nature of the case y, satisfies the 
same terminal conditions as does u,, and thus all these terms 
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vanish at both limits. If the external force initially applied 
to the element dx te Yda, the equation of equilibrium of the 
bar gives 


ds 
po x?b? ie YF iocn ene staal Svea cages (1); 
and accordingly 
1 d [4 'v 
it You, Doe Uy (a) da. 


If we now suppose that the initial displacement is due to 
a force applied in the immediate neighbourhood of the point 


«#=c, we have 
: Lu, Bu, (c) 
i Ei a pw «bm, , | Yae, 


and for the complete value of y at time t, 


at Hu, (C) U, (&) Kb i : 
Y= 2 epee mo EB Mtr | VAG op. (2). 


In deriving the above expression we have not hitherto made 
any special assumptions as to the conditions at the ends, but 
if we now confine ourselves to the case of a bar eich 4 is clamped 
at « =0 and free at x =1, we may replace 


Justa by 41 [u,.()} 


If we suppose further that the force to which the initial deflection 
is due acts at the end, so that c=/, we a 


y=4d (ox z ie ©) eo ike Dane i | Yde...... (8). 


When ¢=0, this equation must represent the initial displace- 
ment. In cases of this kind a difficulty may present itself as 
to how it is possible for the series, every term of which satisfies 
the condition y’”=0, to represent an initial displacement in 
which this condition is violated. The fact is, that after triple 
differentiation with respect to x, the series no longer converges 
for «=1, and accordingly the value of y’” is not to be arrived 
at by making the differentiations first and summing the terms 
afterwards. The truth of this statement will be apparent if 
we consider a point distant dl from the end, and replace 


ul" (l—dl) by w”(l)—w (dl, 
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in which w!¥ (2) is equal to 
4 
" u (1). 


For the solution of the present problem by normal co-ordinates 
the reader is referred to § 101. 


170. The forms of the normal functions in the various par- 
ticular cases are to be obtained by determining the ratios of the 
four constants in the general solution of 

dium 
Tak 

If for the sake of brevity x be written for (mwx/l), the solution 

may be put into the form 


u=A (cos a + cosh a’) + B (cos 2’ - cosh a’) 
+ C (sin a’ + sinh 2’) + D(sin # —sinha’)...... (1), 
where cosh # and sinh # are the hyperbolic cosine and sine of a, 
defined by the equations 
cosha=4(e*+e), sinha =h(e*—e”)............ (2). 


I have followed the usual notation, though the introduction of 
a special symbol might very well be dispensed with, since 


cosh «=cosi#, sinhw=—isini@............ (3), 


where 7 =4/(— 1); and then the connection between the formule of 
circular and hyperbolic trigonometry would be more apparent. The 
rules for differentiation are expressed in the equations 


@ cosh w = sinh a, a sinh # = cosh x 
da da 


d? 2 
— cosh «= cosh a, 


2 


ae ; 
da Pe sinh «= sinh wz. 

In differentiating (1) any number of times, the same four com- 
pound functions as there occur are continually reproduced. The 
only one of them which does not vanish with 2’ is cos a’ + cosh a’, 
whose value is then 2. 


Let us take first the case in which both ends are free. Since 
d?u/da? and d?u/dx* vanish with a, it follows that B= 0, D=0, so 
that 

u= A (cos #' + cosh #') + C (sin # +sinha’)......... (4). 
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We have still to satisfy the necessary conditions when # =J, or 
x =m. These give 


A (—cosm-+cosh m)+ C(- sin m+sinh m) =0 2 
A( sinm-+sinh m)+ Gia ae oe praeem (5), 


equations whose compatibility requires that 
(cosh m — cos m)? = sinh? m — sin? m, 
or in virtue of the relation 
COS) — ASIN 9) = No sive ca vegasesnsens (6), 
CHS Dy COSI met tec ccs eaevoee cae: (7). 


This is the equation whose roots are the admissible values of m. 
If (7) be satisfied, the two ratios of A : C given in (5) are equal, 
and either of them may be substituted in (4). The constant multi- - 
plier being omitted, we have for the normal function 


: : ma mx 
wu = (sin m —sinh m) {cos —— + cosh Tt 


i 1 
eee {sin me + sinh 7 Seiad (8), 


or, if we prefer it, 


mex ma 
u = (cos m — cosh m) {eos —- + cosh om 


l l 
+(sin m + sinh m) {sin - +sinh vt Sie BEB, (9); 
and the simple harmonic component of this type is expressed by 
y = Pu cos (= mt+ e) ior ode Mee (10) 


K 5 ; ; 
~—.m?, in which 6 is 
Qari? 


a velocity depending only on the material of which the bar is 
formed, and m is an abstract number. Hence for a given material 
and mode of vibration the frequency varies directly as «—the 
radius of gyration of the section about an axis perpendicular to the 
plane of bending—and inversely as the square of the length. These 
results might have been anticipated by the argument from dimen- 
sions, if it were considered that the frequency is necessarily 
determined by the value of J, together with that of «b—the 
only quantity depending on space, time and mass, which occurs in 
” 18 


171. The frequency of the vibration is 


R, 
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the differential equation. If everything concerning a bar be given, 
except its absolute magnitude, the frequency varies inversely as 
the linear dimension. 


These laws find an important application in the case of tuning- 
forks, whose prongs vibrate as rods, fixed at the ends where they 
join the stalk, and free at the other ends. Thus the period of vibra- 
tion of forks of the same material and shape varies as the linear 
dimension. The period will be approximately independent of the 

thickness perpendicular to the plane of bending, but will vary 
inversely with the thickness in the plane of bending. When the 
thickness is given, the period is as the square of the length. 


In order to lower the pitch of a fork we may, for temporary 
purposes, load the ends of the prongs with soft wax, or file away 
the metal near the base, thereby weakening the spring. To raise 
the pitch, the ends of the prongs, which act by inertia, may. be 
filed. 


The value of 6 attains its maximum in the case of steel, for 
which it amounts to about 5287 metres per second. For brass 
the velocity would be less in about the ratio 15:1, so that a 
tuning-fork made of brass would be about a fifth lower in pitch 
than if the material were steel. 


[For the design of steel vibrators and for rough determinations 
of frequency, especially when below the limit of hearing, the 
theoretical formula is often convenient. If the section of the bar 
be rectangular and of thickness ¢ in the plane of vibration, k? = -,¢; 
and then with the above value of b, and the values of m given 
later, we get as applicable to the gravest mode 


(clamped-free) frequency = 84590 t/L, 
(free-free) frequency = 538400 ¢/2?, 
1 and t being expressed in centimetres. 


The first of these may be used to calculate the pitch of steel 
tuning-forks. 


The lateral vibrations of a bar may be excited by a blow, as 
when a tuning-fork is struck against a pad. This method is also 
employed for the harmonicon, in which strips of metal or glass are 
supported at the nodes, in such a manner that the free vibrations 
are but little impeded. A frictional maintenance may be obtained 


"a 
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with a bow, or by the action of the wetted fingers upon a slender 
rod of glass suitably attached. The electro-magnetic maintenance 
of forks has been already considered, § 64. It may be applied with 
equal facility to the case of metal bars, or even to that of 
wooden planks carrying iron armatures, free at both ends and 
supported at the nodes. The maintenance by a stream of wind 
of the vibrations of harmonium and organ reeds may also be 
referred to. 


The sound of a bar vibrating laterally may be reinforced by a 
suitably tuned resonator, which may be placed under the middle 
portion or under one end. On this principle dinner gongs have 
been constructed, embracing one octave or more of the diatonic 
scale. } 


172. The solution for the case when both ends are clamped 
may be immediately derived from the preceding by a double dif- 
ferentiation. Since y satisfies at both ends the terminal con- 
ditions 


Py dey _ 
ope) ar ede 
it is clear that y” satisfies 
ae dy” 
Coa adgue e; 


which are the conditions for a clamped end. Moreover the general 
differential equation is also satisfied by y". Thus we may take, 
omitting a constant multiplier, as before, 
u = (sin m— sinh m) {cos x’ — cosh a’} 
— (cos m— cosh m) {sin #’ —sinh w’}..........45 (1), 
while m is given by the same equation as before, namely, 
COBY ACSI 1Th SEL widasoiso'eio sncissseinis-ni ales (2), 


We conclude that the component tones have the same pitch in the 
two cases. 


In each case there are four systems of points determined by 
the evanescence of y and its derivatives. Where y vanishes, there 
is a node; where y’ vanishes, a loop, or place of maximum displace- 
ment; where y” vanishes, a point of inflection; and where y’” 
vanishes, a place of maximum curvature. Where there are in the first 
case (free-free) points of inflection and of maximum curvature, there 

e 18—2 
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are in the second (clamped-clamped) nodes and loops respectively ; 
and vice versd, points of inflection and of maximum curvature for 
a doubly-clamped rod correspond to nodes and loops of a rod whose 
ends are free. 


173. We will now consider the vibrations of a rod clamped at 
a2=0, and free at «=/. Reverting to the general integral (1) 
§ 170, we see that A and C vanish in virtue of the conditions at 
z = 0, so that 


u = B(cos a — cosh a’) + D (sin # — sinh a’)..........0664. (1). 
The remaining conditions at «= l give 


B(. cosm+cosh m) + D(sin m +sinh m)=0 } 
B(—sin m+sinh m) + D (cos m+ cosh m) =0 J’ 


whence, omitting the constant multiplier, 


u = (sin m+ sinh m) cos =F — cosh | 
— (cos m + cosh m) isin —-—sinh | pet aw 8 (2), 
or 
wu = (cos m + cosh m) Joos" —— — cosh ue 
+ (sin m — sinh m) {sin — sinh | dies Gage (3), 
where m must be a root of 
cos m, cosh n+ Ls ()Gs...s. soe eee (4). 


The periods of the component tones in the present problem are 
thus different from, though, as we shall see presently, nearly re- 
lated to, those of a rod both whose ends are clamped, or free. 


If the value of u in (2) or (8) be differentiated twice, the re- 
sult (w’’) satisfies of course the fundamental RISERS NES equation. 
At «=0, d?u’/da*, d®u’/dx* vanish, but at c=1 w’ and du” /da 
vanish. The function w” is therefore applicable to a rod clamped 
at J and free at 0, proving that the points of inflection and of 
maximum curvature in the original curve are at the same distances 


from the clamped end, as the nodes and loops respectively are 
from the free end. 
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174. In default of tables of the hyperbolic cosine or its loga- 
rithm, the admissible values of m may be calculated as follows. 
Taking first the equation 


COBME COSI ae LS ak weg soto feign (1), 


we see that m, when large, must approximate in value to 
4(27+1)7, 7 being an integer. If we assume 


M =$(2t +1) wr —(—1)'B....cecc ec ee sence (2), 


8 will be positive and comparatively small in magnitude. 


Substituting in (1), we find 


cot 4 a = em = gp itl) p— aed 
or, if e+)" be called a, 
MAD difS on wee retan ature eens: (3), 


an equation which may be solved by successive approximation after 
expanding tan$@ and e® in ascending powers of the small 
quantity 8. The result is 


2 4 34 plben 
Been t (1) + gat 1) 308 


which is sufficiently accurate, even when i= 1. 
By calculation 
8, = 0179666 —-0003228 + 0000082 — :0000002 = ‘0176518. 


8», 83, 8s, 8; are found still more easily. After 8, the first term of 
the series gives 8 correctly as far as six significant figures. The 
table contains the value of 8, the angle whose circular measure is 
8, and the value of sin}, which will be required further on. 


Free-Free Bar. 


a Se eh and, 
1 10+ x -176518 1° 0’ 40-94 10-? x :88258 
2 10-7 77,010 2’ 40”-2699 10 x -388850 
3 | 10-4 x 335505 6”:92029 Omes~me Orne 
+ 10-> x -144989 -299062 107° x -72494 
5 | 10-’ x 626556 0129237 1077 x 31328 


2 Eis i is somewhat similar to that adopted by Strehlke. 
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The values of m which satisfy (1) are 
m,= 4°7123890 + B,= 47300408 
m, = 78539816 — B, = 7°8532046 
ms = 109955743 + 8; = 109956078 
m, = 1413871669 — B, = 141371655 
ms = 17'2787596 + B; = 17°2787596 
after which m=4(2i+1) 7 to seven decimal places. 
We will now consider the roots of the equation 


COS M COSH.M =—1 ..rsereveceoncretenes (5). 
[Assuming 
Mm, = $ (2t— 1) tw —(— 1)tay one eee cece eee es (6), 
we have e™ = cot da; = eb, e-CNa, | ‘ 
or tan Ap Od ccna ee eee hai, 


a having the value previously defined. 
Thus, as in (4), 
tis — (CU 4 OS (1 teeeecereelB) 
i+, being approximately equal to B;. 
The values calculated from (8) are 
a, == 10 % "18290797 a, = 10s sapoa 
a = 10 x "775804, a;= 10 x 144989, 
after which the difference between a;,, and 8; does not appear.] 
The value of a, may be obtained by trial and error from the 
equation 
log,, cot 4a, — 6821882 — *43429448 a, =0, 
and will be found to be 
a, = 3043077. 
Another method by which m, may be obtained directly will be 
given presently. 
The values of m, which satisfy (5), are 
m = 15707963+a,= 1°875104 
m,= 4°7123890 -—a,= 4694098 
m;= 7:8539816 +a,;= 7:854757 
Mm, = 10°9955743 — a, = 10995541 
ms = 1413871669 + a, = 14137168 
Mg = 17'2787596 — ag = 17:°278759 , 


1 The calculation of the roots of (5) given in the first edition was affected by an 
error, which has been pointed out by Greenhill (Math. Mess., Dec. 1886). 
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after which m =4(2i—1)7 sensibly. The frequencies are propor- 
tional to m?, and are therefore for the higher tones nearly in the 
ratio of the squares of the odd numbers. However, in the case of 
overtones of very high order, the pitch may be slightly disturbed 
by the rotatory inertia, whose effect is here neglected. 


175. Since the component vibrations of a system, not subject 
to dissipation, are necessarily of the harmonic type, all the values 
of m®, which satisfy 


must be real. We see further that, if m be a root, so are also 
—m, ma(—1), —m/(—1). Hence, taking first the lower sign, we 
have 


1 m4 ms 
3 (cos m cosh m + 1)= 1 ~ 7 + 12235 einiale 4/6 
m4 am 
r @ — A (1 =e &e an. 0:b0 ORs eisle ee mnie wee (2) 


If we take the logarithms of both sides, expand, and equate co- 
efficients, we get 


sa 1 Voeple-ae; 


m 12” m 122° 35’ 
This is for a clamped-free rod. 


From the known value of =m’, the value of m, may be derived 


with the aid of approximate values of m,, m,,...... We find 
=m =:006547621, 
and ms 8 = ‘000004242 
m,-* = 000000069 
ms 8 = 000000005, 
whence m,— = '006543305 
giving ‘mM, ='1875104, as before. 
Tn like manner, if both ends of the bar be clamped or free, 
a (1 zs =) (1 i am ee (4), 
whence > = a &e., where of course the summation is exclu- 


sive of the zero value of m. 


THE LIBRARY, 
RRPEY : (Tv 
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176. The frequencies of the series of tones are proportional to 
m?. The interval between any tone and the gravest of the series 
may conveniently be expressed in octaves and fractions of an 
octave. This is effected by dividing the difference of the logarithms 
of m? by the logarithm of 2. The results are as follows: 


14629 2°6478 
2°4358 41332 
3°1590 51036 
3°7382, &c. 5°8288, &c. 


where the first column relates to the tones of a rod both whose 
ends are clamped, or free; and the second column to the case of a 
rod clamped at one end but free at the other. Thus from the 
second column we find that the first overtone is 2°6478 octaves 
higher than the gravest tone. The fractional part may be reduced 
to mean semitones by multiplication by 12. The interval is then 
two octaves+ 7°7736 mean semitones. It will be seen that the 
rise of pitch is much more rapid than in the case of strings. 


If a rod be clamped at one end and free at the other, the pitch 
of the gravest tone is 2 (log 4°7300 — log 1°8751) + log 2 or 2°6698 
octaves lower than if both ends were clamped, or both free. 


177. In order to examine more closely the curve in which the 
rod vibrates, we will transform the expression for wu into a form 
more convenient for numerical calculation, taking first the case 
when both ends are free. Since m=4(2i+1)m—(-1)8, 
cosm=sin 8, sin m= costar x cos8; and therefore, m being a 
root of cosm coshm=1, cosh m= cosec P. 


Also 
sinh? m = cosh? m — 1 = tan? m = cot? 8, 


or, since cot B is positive, 
sinh m= cot B. 
Thus 
sn m—sinhm 1 —cosirsin8 
cos m — cosh m cos B 


=e q (cos $B — COS 7r sin 48) 

(cos $8 — cos tr sin 4 8)(cos +8 + cos im sin $8) 
des $8 cosim—sint@ 

cos $f cos tm + sin $8’ 


7 
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We may therefore take, omitting the constant multiplier, 


u = (cos $8 cos ia + sin $8) {sin mt + sinh La 


l 
— (cos $8 cos tr — sin $f) ake 7. + cosh sa 


= V2 cos im sin |" > +(- ry 5 


+sin $8 e™*! — cos tr cos ie Ce ere ers renee (1). 
If we further throw out the factor /2, and put /=1, we 
may take 
u=F,+F,+F;, 
where 


F, = cos ta sin {ma —42+4(—1)'8} 
log F, = malo gn 
log + #; =— ma log e+ log cos $B — log 4/2 


from which w may be calculated for different values of ¢ and za. 

At the centre of the bar, c=4, and F,, F; are numerically 
equal in virtue of e” = cot} 8. When 27 is even, these terms cancel. 
For F,, we have F, =(—1)' sin$iz, which is equal to zero when 
@ is even, and to +1 when 7 is odd. When : is even, therefore, 
the sum of the three terms vanishes, and there is accordingly a 
node in the middle. 

When w= 0, wreduces to — 2(— 1)'sin {4 w—$(-— 1)' B}, which 
(since 8 is always small) shews that for no value of 7 is there a 
node at the end. If a long bar of steel (held, for example, at the 
centre) be gently tapped with a hammer while varying points of 
its length are damped with the fingers, an unusual deadness in 
the sound will be noticed, as the end is closely approached. 


178. We will now take some particular cases. 
Vibration with two nodes. i=1. 


If i= 1, the vibration is the gravest of which the rod is capable. 
Our formulze become 


F, =—sin {x (270° + 1° 0’ 407-94) — 45° — 30’ 207-47} 
log F,= 2°054231 # + 3°7952391 
log F, = — 2054231 w + 18494681, 
from which is calculated the following table, giving the values of 
u for « equal to ‘00, ‘05, 10, &e. 
at 
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The values of wu: wu (‘5) for the intermediate values of # (in the 
last column) were found by interpolation formule. If 0, p,q, 7, 8,t 
be six consecutive terms, that intermediate between q and r is 


aor Pt 4 Zale tr-@+9)]-@+s) tot}. 
x F, F, F, U w:u('d) 
000 | + :7133200 | + 0062408 | + °7070793 | + 1-4266401 | + 1:645219 
025 at ate ie A 1:454176 
050 | +5292548! :0079059| 5581572) 1:0953179)| 1-263134 
‘075 nee ae Bee : as 1:072162 
‘100 -3157243| -0100153) +4406005 ‘7663401 *8837528 
“125 wae Ae aS oa 6969004 
‘150 |+:0846166| -0126874) °3478031 ‘4451071 5133028 
“175 re ahs ae | aes 3341625 
-200 |—-1512020| :0160726| °2745503)+ -1394209|+ -1607819 
"225 ee Si Fie — 0054711 
250 -3786027| 0203609] -2167256|)— -+1415162 *1631982 
“2709 ar hy a o *3109982 
300 5849255 0257934 "1710798 3880523 ‘4475066 
325 ve a Pee ur 5714137 
*350 ‘7586838 | -0326753) 1350477 5909608 6815032 
Oe (t5) axe 3p 5NB a ‘7766629 
-400| -8902038| -0413934| -1066045| -7422059) 8559210 
“425 eee Be are | Be -9184491 
450 9721635) -0524376| -0841519. *8355740 ‘9635940 
475 ae = ue | “ 9908730 
-500 | — 1:000000 | + 0664285 | -0664282|— -8671433 | —1:0000000 


Since the vibration curve is symmetrical with respect to the 
middle of the rod, it is unnecessary to continue the table beyond 
The curve itself is shewn in fig. 28. 


w='5. 


Fig. 28. 


4 
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To find the position of the node, we have by interpolation 
1607819 
1662530 


which is the fraction of the whole length by which the node is 
distant from the nearer end. 


a =°200 + x 025 = °22418, 


Vibration with three nodes. i= 2. 
F, =sin { (450° — 2’ 40” 27) # — 45° + 1’ 20” 185} 
log F,= 3410604 4+ 44388816 
log (— F,) = — 3°410604 # + 18494850. 


T 
x u:—w(0) x u:—u(0) 
000 — 1:0000 | ‘250 + 5847 
025 8040 ‘275 6374 
050 6079 | ‘300 6620 
075 4147 325 6569 
100 _ 2274 350 6245 
125 — 0487 375 5652 
150 + ‘1175 | “400 4830 
175 2672 | 425 3805 
200 3972, | = -450 2627 
2.25 Osh | ‘475 1340 
500 0000 


In this table, as in the preceding, the values of w were calcu- 
lated directly for 2 =-000, ‘050, 100 &c., and interpolated for the 
intermediate values. For the position of the node the table gives 
by ordinary interpolation #='132. Calculating from the above 
formule, we find 

u (1321) = — 000076, 

w (1322) = + ‘000881, 
whence # = ‘132108, agreeing with the result obtained by Strehlke. 
The place of maximum excursion may be found from the derived 
function. We get 


u (3083) =+ 0006077, — w’ (3084) = — 0002227, 
whence u’ (308373) = 0. 


7 
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Hence w is a maximum, when «= ‘308373; it then attains 
the value ‘6636, which, it should be observed, is much less than 
the excursion at the end. 

The curve is shewn in fig. 29. 


Fig. 29. 


Vibration with four nodes. 1=3. 
F,=—sin { (630° + 6:92) a — 45° — 3°46}, 
log F,= 4°775332 a + 50741527, 
log F, = — 4775332 # + 1:8494850. | 

From this «(0)=1:41424, u(4)=1:00579. The positions of 

the nodes are readily found by trial and error. Thus 

u (3558) = — 000037 u (3559) = + 001047, 
whence u (355803) =0. The value of x for the node near the end 
is (0944, (Seebeck). 

The position of the loop is best found from the derived 
function. It appears that w’=0, when #=:2200, and then 
wu=—'9349. There is also a loop at the centre, where however 
the excursion is not so great as at the two others. 


Fig. 30. 


a 


We saw that at the centre of the bar F, and F, are numerically 
equal. In the neighbourhood of the middle, F, is evidently very 
small, if 7 be moderately great, and thus the equation for the nodes 
reduces approximately to 


T+ (-1) 8 = tam, 


n being an integer. If we transform the origin to the centre of 


the rod, and replace m by its approximate value 4(2i+1) 7, we 
find 


eo +22n—7% 


l 20+1 ’ 
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shewing that near the middle of the bar the nodes are uniformly 
spaced, the interval between consecutive nodes being 21 + (27+ 1). 
This theoretical result has been verified by the measurements of 
Strehlke and Lissajous. 


For methods of approximation applicable to the nodes near 
the ends, when 7 is greater than 3, the reader is referred to the 
memoir by Seebeck already mentioned § 160, and to Donkin’s 
Acoustics (p. 194). 


179. The calculations are very similar for the case of a bar 
clamped at one end and free at the other. If wo Ff’, and 
F=F,+F,+F,, we have in general 


F,=cos {mx +4mr+4(—1)'a}, 
aly 


. 1 
Kr= 2 sindae™; F,= ae cosdae—™, 
If ¢=1, we obtain for the calculation of the gravest vibration- 
curve 


F', = cos a mix + 45° — 8° 43/0665} ‘ 
Tt 


log(—F,)= ma log e+ 10300909. 
log (— F,) =— ma log e + 18444383. 


These give on calculation 


F'(.0) =-000000, F( -6)= °743452, 
F (-2) = "102974, F( -8)=1-169632, 
F (-4) = 370625, F (1-0) =1:612224, 


from which fig. 31 was constructed. 


Fig. 31. 
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The distances of the nodes from the free end in the case of a 
rod clamped at the other end are given ue Seebeck and by Donkin. 
2 tone ‘2261. 

3% tone 1321, 4999. 
4 tone ‘0944, ‘3558, °6439. 
oe: 3222 49820 9:0007 47-3 4¢—-10°9993 4¢—7:0175 


qth ton ea 


Pd 2? HO G24 WS 4 


“The last row in this table must be understood as meaning 


that a = may be taken as the distance of the j™ node from the 


free except for the first three and the last two nodes.” 


When both ends are free, the distances of the nodes from the 
nearer end are 


1* tone ‘2242. 

24 tone ‘1321 fis 

3° tone ‘0944 3558. 

13222 49820 9:0007 i 3 


“th 
ALLY ear y Pnen ) Aey TN pT EAMES 


The points of inflection for a free-free rod (corresponding to 
the nodes of a clamped-clamped rod) are also given by Seebeck ;— 


1st point. 2nd point. | «th point. 
1s¢ tone ...... No inflection point. 
2nd tone...... 5000 
3rd tone...... 3593 
Fy ae A 50175 89993 4x+1 
444+ 2 | 444+ 2 4442 


Except in the case of the extreme nodes (which have no 
corresponding inflection-point), the nodes and inflection-points 
always occur in close proximity. 


180. The case where one end of a rod is free and the other 
supported does not need an independent investigation, as it may be 
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referred to that of a rod with both ends free wibrating in an even 
mode, that is, with a node in the middle. For at the central node 
y and y” vanish, which are precisely the conditions for a supported 
end. In like manner the vibrations of a clamped-supported rod 
are the same as those of one-half of a rod both whose ends are 
clamped, vibrating with a central node. 


181. The last of the six combinations of terminal conditions 
occurs when both ends are supported. Referring to (1) § 170, we 
see that the conditions at z= 0, give A=0, B=0; so that 


u=(C+ D)sin v' +(C— D) sinh a’. 
Since wu and w” vanish when a’ =m, C— D=0, and sin m =0. 


Hence the solution is 
y = sin COs ee G Rag wk toes teens (1), 
where 7 is an integer. An arbitrary constant multiplier may of 
course be prefixed, and a constant may be added to ¢. 


It appears that the normal curves are the same as in the case 
_ of a string stretched between two fixed points, but the sequence of 
tone is altogether different, the frequency varying as the square 
of 7. The nodes and inflection-points coincide, and the loops 
(which are also the points of maximum curvature) bisect the 
distances between the nodes. 


182. The theory of a vibrating rod may be applied to illustrate 
the general principle that the natural periods of a system fulfil the 
maximum-minimum condition, and that the greatest of the natural 
periods exceeds any that can be obtained by a variation of 
type. Suppose that the vibration curve of a clamped-free rod is 
that in which the rod would dispose itself if deflected by a force 
applied at its free extremity. The equation of the curve may be 
taken to be 

y =— 31a? + 2, 


which satisfies d‘y/da+=0 throughout, and makes y and y’ vanish 
at 0,and y” atl. Thus, if the configuration of the rod at time t be 


Gf = (— BLE 7-H") COS PE oo sarrenrerarersrsees (1), 
the potential energy is by (1) § 161, 6 qx? @l*cos’ pt, while the 
ry 


: 
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: 140 «0? 
kinetic energy is = pol’ p*sin® pt; and thus p*= 77 a : 


Now p, (the true value of p for the gravest tone) is equal to 
5 an 
" x (18751); 
so that 


shewing that the real pitch of the gravest tone is rather (but 
comparatively little) lower than that calculated from the hypo- 
thetical type. It is to be observed that the hypothetical type in 
question violates the terminal condition y’”=0. This circumstance, 
however, does not interfere with the application of the principle, 
for the assumed type may be any which would be admissible as an 
initial configuration ; but it tends to prevent a very close agree- 
ment of periods. 


We may expect a better approximation, if we found our calcu- 
lation on the curve in which the rod would be deflected by a force 
acting at some little distance from the free end, between which 
and the point of action of the force (#=c) the rod would be 
straight, and therefore without potential energy. Thus 


potential energy = 6 qx’? wc* cos? pt. 
The kinetic energy can be readily found by integration from 
the value of ¥. 
From 0 to ¢ y = — dex? + 2°; 
and from ¢ to / y=C(ce—32), 


as may be seen from the consideration that y and y’ must not 
suddenly change at x=c. The result is 


kinetic energy = pw p? sin? pt E T+4et(l—c)(e+ 31) : 
whence 
1 1 {33 
Po be EB C+ 5 (l —c)(e+ st) | sis og aateecee: (2). 
The maximum value of 1/p? will occur when the point of 
application of the force is in the neighbourhood of the node of the 
second normal component vibration. If we take ¢=%1, we obtain 
a result which is too high in the musical scale by the interval 
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expressed by the ratio 1: 9977, and is accordingly extremely near 

_ the truth. This example may give an idea how nearly the period 
of a vibrating system may be calculated by simple means without 
the solution of differential or transcendental equations. 


The type of vibration just considered would be that actually 
assumed by a bar which is itself devoid of inertia, but carries a 
load M at its free end, provided that the rotatory inertia of M could 
be neglected. We should have, in fact, ' 


V = 64k’ ol? cos’ pt, T= 2Ml*p* sin? pt, 
so that i wey g anh Oe Oe CE REA (3). 


Even if the inertia of the bar be not altogether negligible in 
comparison with M, we may still take the same type as the basis 
of an approximate calculation : 


V = 69x’ ol? cos? pt, 
,, 38 ye 

L= (2a +76 pat’) p’ sin? pt, 
whence 

1 i 33 

Ares tte ) A, Scots a (4), 
that is, MW is to be increased by about one quarter of the mass of 
the rod. Since this result is accurate when M is infinite, and does 
not differ much from the truth, even when M = 0, it may be re- 
garded as generally applicable as an approximation. ‘The error 
will always be on the side of estimating the pitch too high. 


183. But the neglect of the rotatory inertia of M could not 
be justified under the ordinary conditions of experiment. It is as 
easy to imagine, though not to construct, a case in which the inertia 
of translation should be negligible in comparison with the inertia of 
rotation, as the opposite extreme which has just been considered. 
If both kinds of inertia in the mass JM be included, even though 
that of the bar be neglected altogether, the system possesses two 
distinct and independent periods of vibration. 


Let z and 6 denote the values of y and dy/dw at w=1. Then 
the equation of the curve of the bar is 
32-10 , ld—2z 
Gam RP a" + [3 
R. 19 


Hee 
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ve aoe (Bz? — 3210+ BOW ..ecssesereees (1); 
while for the kinetic energy 


Tee Mat ae sie acre (2), 


if «’ be the radius of gyration of M about an axis perpendicular to 
the plane of vibration. 


The equations of motion are therefore 


Mz + a (62 — 310) =0 
dietitians i" (3); 
Mc? + e © (—8lz + 2126) = 0 
whence, if z and @ vary as cos pt, we find 
» _ 2qK'w os a , 8K? | 90) 
Pp wl Mk? {1 + P iE i - P + /4 i ar etayataeeraCe (4), 


corresponding to the two periods, which are always different. 
If we neglect the rotatory inertia by putting «’=0, we fall 
back on our previous result 


> 8gK a 


P< "MP 


The other value of p? is then infinite. 


If «’:1 be merely small, so that its higher powers may be 
neglected, 
»__ 4qK’@ oD 
P= Me (1 +g 7) | 


,_ BgK@/, 9K" 

DMP (1-3 5) 

If on the other hand x”. be very great, so that rotation is 
prevented, 


»_ 12g" qa 


HAS "Misa ae Mie ce (6), 


the latter of which is very small. It appears that when rotation 
is prevented, the pitch is an octave higher than if there were no 
rotatory inertia at all. These conclusions might also be derived 
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directly from the differential equations; for if «’=0o, 0=0, and 

then 

12 qK’o@ 
iB 

but if «’=0, @=32/21, by the second of equations (3), and in 

that case 


Mz + 


z=0; 


3qK" wo 


M+ 


2—N\. 


184. If any addition to a bar be made at the end, the period 
of vibration is prolonged. If the end in question be free, suppose 
first that the piece added is without inertia. Since there would be 
no alteration in either the potential or kinetic energies, the pitch 
would be unchanged; but in proportion as the additional part 
acquires inertia, the pitch falls (§ 88), 


In the same way a small continuation of a bar beyond a 
clamped end would be without effect, as it would acquire no 
motion. No change will ensue if the new end be also clamped ; 
but as the first clamping is relaxed, the pitch falls, in consequence 
of the diminution in the potential energy of a given deformation. 


The case of a ‘supported’ end is not quite so simple. Let the 
original end of the rod be A, and let the added piece which is at 
first supposed to have no inertia, be AB. Initially the end A is 
fixed, or held, if we like so to regard it, by a spring of infinite stiff- 
ness. Suppose that this spring, which has no inertia, is gradually 
relaxed. During this process the motion of the new end B 
diminishes, and at a certain point of relaxation, B comes to rest. 
During this process the pitch falls. B, being now at rest, may be 
supposed to become fixed, and the abolition of the spring at A 
entails another fall of pitch, to be further increased as AB acquires 


inertia. 


185. The case of a rod which is not quite uniform may be 
treated by the general method of § 90. We have in the notation 


there adopted 
r 2 d? ‘ 2 
w= [a(n tna) 


\ 


Ap = [ Poy Uy? Ax, bd, i Spau,2da, 
19—2 
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whence, P, being the uncorrected value of p,, 


| 5B (5 oy da <i Spau,2dax 


[2 (az) da | [panned 


=P, {1 pepe 22s [Spe ea a chon. APs (1). 
By fude pw, fuzda 

[If the motion be strictly periodic with respect to a, u," is 
proportional to w,, and both quantities vanish at a node. Ac- 
cordingly an irregularity situated at a node of this kind of motion 
has no effect upon the period. A similar conclusion will hold good 
approximately for the interior nodes of a bar vibrating with 
numerous subdivisions, even though, as when the terminals are 
clamped or free, the mode of motion be not strictly periodic with 
respect to «.] 


If the rod be clamped at 0 and free at J, 


B,m‘ a) PSB. 4 [*8p@ 
| luz J Bo oi ‘de — 75 | 


=P24lt+ 


on ; 


10 P@o ) 


teat 
Pr pals 


The same formula applies to a doubly free bar. 
The effect of a small load dM is thus given by 
Bom4 
oe oT ee ee ee ee 2), 
pa l4 | up M | @) 
where M denotes the mass of the whole bar. If the load be at 


the end, its effect is the same as a lengthening of the bar in the 
ratio M: M+dM. (Compare § 167.) 


[In (2) dM is supposed to act by inertia only; but a similar 
formula may conveniently be employed when an irregularity of 
mass dM depends upon a variation of section, without a change 
of mechanical properties. Since B= qx*a, 


5B/By = 6 (xo)/(x2@)o ; 


so that the effect of a local excrescence is given by 


iP ee i a he 2 a i Sw 
Uy 


lu? } (2), 
If the thickness in the plane of bending be constant, 8x? = 0, 
and 6 (x?w)/(K?w)) = Sw/a,. 
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dode dM 
F | 
urther, lac Me 

and thus p/PP=1+4 a4 “ en Se Ba: (4). 


If, however, the thickness in the plane perpendicular to that of 
bending be constant, and in the plane of bending variable (2y), 


then 8 (K?@)/(K?@)) = Sy?/y3 = 3 by/y) = 380/a,; 


and in place of (4) 
5 dM 3u’? — uw 
cities tli g | pcmrys Bie Spakien tine bere D)- 

If a tuning-fork be filed (dM negative) near the stalk (clamped 
end), the pitch is lowered; and if it be filed near the free end, the 
pitch is raised. Since u,”?=w/, the effects of a given stroke of 
the file are equal and opposite in the circumstances of (4), but in 
the circumstances of (5) the effect at the stalk is three times as 


great as at the free end. ] 


186. The same principle may be applied to estimate the 
correction due to the rotatory inertia of a uniform rod. We have 
only to find what addition to make to the kinetic energy, supposing 
that the bar vibrates according to the same law as would obtain, 
were there no rotatory inertia. 


Let us take, for example, the case of a bar clamped at 0 and 
free at 1, and assume that the vibration is of the type, 


Yy =uUcos pt, 


where w is one of the functions investigated in §179. The kinetic 
energy of the rotation is 


2 


dy ) pormp . [ ; 
Ale 2 Sy cee meat ae 2 2 
4 | pooe (=- SP dx oj2 Sin? pt he dx 
= eo P’ sin? pt (2uu’ + mu”), 


by (2) § 165. 
To this must be added 


L ] 
oe sin’ pt | wdx, or oe p?sin® pt up; 
0 


so that the kinetic energy is increased in the ratio 
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The altered frequency bears to that calculated without allow- 
ance for rotatory inertia a ratio which is the square root of the | 
reciprocal of the preceding. Thus 


mK (ow wu? 
p:P=1-4"5 (2c+mo), ee (1). 
By use of the relations cosh m = — sec m, sinh m = cos a7. tan m, 


we may express wu’: uw when # =1 in the form 


w —sinm cos a 
u  cosim+cosm 1—costrsina’ 


if we substitute for m from 
m=%(21-1)r—(-1)'a. 


In the case of the gravest tone, a ="3043, or, in degrees and 
minutes, a= 17° 26’, whence 


, / 94/2 
“ =-73413, 2—+m—=2-4789. 
U UW W 
Thus 


K2 


pe Pia 228241 7a (2), 


which gives the correction for rotatory inertia in the case of the 
gravest tone. 


When the order of the tone is moderate, a is very small, 


and then 
u’:u=1 sensibly, 


3) MK 


and p:P=1-(1+3 ee (3), 


2 
shewing that the correction increases in importance with the 
order of the component. 


Tn all ordinary bars « : / is very small, and the term depending 
on its square may be neglected without sensible error. 


187. When the rigidity and density of a bar are variable 
from point to point along it, the normal functions cannot in 
general be expressed analytically, but their nature may be investi- 
gated by the methods of Sturm and Liouville explained in § 142. 


If, as in § 162, B denote the variable flexural rigidity at any 
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point of the bar, and pw dw the mass of the element, whose length 
is dx, we find as the general differential equation 


d2 d? d2 
~ (B a Hy ay at SP (1), 


the effects of rotatory inertia being omitted. If we assume that 
y « cos vt, we obtain as the equation to determine the form of the 
normal functions 


ad? ad? 
dx ( Te) => vy’ poy Cepcvecccvccccnscesens (2), 


in which v? is limited by the terminal conditions to be one of an 
infinite series of definite quantities v,2, 1:2, vs2...... 


Let us suppose, for example, that the bar is clamped at both 
ends, so that the terminal values of y and dy/dz vanish. The first 
normal function, for which v? has its lowest value v2, has no 
internal root, so that the vibration-curve lies entirely on one side 
of the equilibrium-position. The second normal function has one 
internal root, the third function has two internal roots, and, 
generally, the 7 function has 7—1 internal roots. 


Any two different normal functions are conjugate, that is to 
say, their product will vanish when multiplied by pwdza, and 
integrated over the length of the bar. 


Let us examine the number of roots of a function f(x) of 
the form 


FO) =O Um (LY Pai Uma (2) Here + Pan Un Lancer (3), 
compounded of a finite number of normal functions, of which the 
function of lowest order is w»(#) and that of highest order is 
Un (a). Ifthe number of internal roots of f(a) be wu, so that there 
are 4 +4 roots in all, the derived function /’(#) cannot have less 
than «+1 internal roots besides two roots at the extremities, and 
the second derived function cannot have less than w+2 roots. 
No roots can be lost when the latter function is multiplied by B, 
and another double differentiation with respect to wv will leave at 
least w internal roots. Hence by (2) and (3) we conclude that 


Vm? Pm Um (a) 5 Vm’ PD m+ Un (2) Tap oie Uy Pntn (a). : (4) 


has at least as many roots as f(a). Since (4) is a function of the 
same form as f(x), the same argument may be repeated, and a 
series of functions obtained, every member of which has at least 


ad 
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as many roots as f(a) has. When the operation by which (4) was 
derived from (3) has been repeated sufficiently often, a function is 
arrived at whose form differs as little as we please from that of the 
component normal function of highest order u,(#); and we con- 
clude that f(«) cannot have more than n—1 internal roots. In 
like manner we may prove that f(x) cannot have less than m—1 
internal roots. 


The application of this theorem to demonstrate the possibility 
of expanding an arbitrary function in an infinite series of normal 
functions would proceed exactly as in § 142. 


[An analytical investigation of certain cases where the section 


of a rod is supposed to be variable, will be found in a memoir by 
Kirchhoff]. 


188. When the bar, whose lateral vibrations are to be con- 
sidered, is subject to longitudinal tension, the potential energy of 
any configuration is composed of two parts, the first depending on 
the stiffness by which the bending is directly opposed, and the 
second on the reaction against the extension, which is a necessary 
accompaniment of the bending, when the ends are nodes. The 
second part is similar to the potential energy of a deflected string ; 
the first is of the same nature as that with which we have been 
occupied hitherto in this Chapter, though it is not entirely 
independent of the permanent tension. 


Consider the extension of a filament of the bar of section da, 
whose distance from the axis projected on the plane of vibration 
is 7. Since the sections, which were normal to the axis originally, 
remain normal during the bending, the length of the filament 
bears to the corresponding element of the axis the ratio R+7: R, 
R being the radius of curvature. Now the axis itself is extended 
in the ratio g:q+ T, reckoning from the unstretched state, if 
Tw denote the whole tension to which the bar is subjected. 
Hence the actual tension on the filament is {7+7(7'+q)/R} do, 
from which we find for the moment of the couple acting across the 
section 


[t+ R040 ndo= 1H" eo, 


1 Berlin Monatsber., 1879; Collected Works, p. 339. See also Todhunter and 
Pearson’s History of the Theory of Elasticity, Vol. 11., Part ii., § 1302. 
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and for the whole potential energy due to stiffness 


$(q+ D) ute | (EY dinserreetersese Ey: 


an expression differing from that previously used (§ 162) by the 
substitution of (q+ 7’) for gq. 


Since q is the tension required to stretch a bar of unit area to 
twice its natural length, it is evident that in most practical cases 
T would be negligible in comparison with q. 


The expression (1) denotes the work that would be gained 
during the straightening of the bar, if the length of each element 
of the axis were preserved constant during the process. But 
when a stretched bar or string is allowed to pass from a displaced 
to the natural position, the length of the axis is decreased. The 
amount of the decrease is 4 f(dy/dx)’dz, and the corresponding 


gain of work is 
dy 
4 Tow | (= ae y da. 


V=4(qt Dy eto | (TY) do +4 To | (32) do...) 


The variation of the first part due to a hypothetical displace- 
ment is given in§ 162. For the second part, we have 


dy? = [au ey {dy {3 
48 { (2) d= [oo d= | oy} — O by di. ...-(B). 


In all the cases that we have to consider, dy vanishes at the 
limits. The Sank differential equation is accordingly 


Thus 


pty. FY 42) CY _ 
et tye Se ee dak da 
or, if we put q+ T= — T = ap, 
ge Ce cy pOOY ey 
kK ( b das — aap) - 4 Ss) ae + dé! = () wialeratuvaretere (4). 


For a more detailed investigation of this equation the reader is 
referred to the writings of Clebsch! and Donkin. 


189. If the ends of the rod, or wire, be clamped, dy/da = 0, and 
the terminal conditions are satisfied. If the nature of the support 
be such that, while the extremity is constrained to be a node, there 


1 Theorie der Elasticitiét fester Kirper. Leipzig, 1862. 
ul 
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is no couple acting on the bar, d?y/da? must vanish, that is to say, 
the end must be straight. This supposition is usually taken to 
represent the case of a string stretched over bridges, as in many 
musical instruments; but it is evident that the part beyond the 
bridge must partake of the vibration, and that therefore its length 
cannot be altogether a matter of indifference. 


If in the general differential equation we take y proportional 
to cos nt, we get 


di a d? 
(ee we O8) a FY — nity =0 peer for (1); 
which is evidently satisfied by 
y =sint = COP HE To.cececaet reece tet (2), 


if n be suitably determined. The same solution also makes 
y and y” vanish at the extremities. By substitution we obtain 
for n, 

Par? al? + Par? b? 


2— ae IC TOR ore to 3 ? 
js P? P+ earn? @) 


which determines the frequency. 


If we suppose the wire infinitely thin, n?=7?7’a?+ P, the same 
as was found in Chapter vL, by starting from the supposition of 
perfect flexibility. If we treat «:l.as a very small quantity, the 
approximate value of n is 


ama Te £0 
amas | juts or (g-))}- 


For a wire of circular section of radius r, =r, and if we 
replace b and a by their values in terms of g, 7, and p, 


=e ees 
n= I 11 + 8 P 4 mieleiete\e gioinisteratenitalsrelecelate (4), 


which gives the correction for rigidity. Since the expression 
within brackets involves ¢, it appears that the harmonic relation 
of the component tones is disturbed by the stiffness. 


190. The investigation of the correction for stiffness when the 
ends of the wire are clamped is not so simple, in consequence of 
the change of type which occurs near the ends. In order to pass 
from the case of the preceding section to that now under con- 


1 Donkin’s Acoustics, Art. 184. 
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‘sideration an additional constraint must be introduced, with the 
effect of still further raising the pitch. The following is, in the 
main, the investigation of Seebeck and Donkin. 


If the rotatory inertia be neglected, the differential equation 
becomes 


a 5. a? ; 
(D- Sp D- Nae se (1), 
where D stands for a In the equation 
al ppl 8 
D K2b2 D b2 Ke? ; 


one of the values of D? must be positive, and the other negative. 
We may therefore take 


a? n2 
Tee oe 
and for the complete integral of (1) 

y= A cosh ax + Bsinh ax + C cos Bx + Dsin Bz...... (Vy 


= (D?— a?) (D? + 8) ...cecccees (2), 


where a and £ are functions of n determined by (2). 


The solution must now be made to satisfy the four boundary 
conditions, which, as there are only three disposable ratios, lead 
to an equation connecting a, 8,1. This may be put into the form 


sinh a! sin Bl 208) 
1—coshal cos @l a — 6? ~ 


The value of 


2 : . nb 
ee determined by (2), is so that 


a? jogs 
sinh al sin Bl 2nd _ 
1—coshal cosfl a 


From (2) we find also that 


(6). 


Thus far our equations are rigorous, or rather as rigorous as 
the differential equation on which they are founded ; but we shall 
now introduce the supposition that the vibration considered is but 
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slightly affected by the existence of rigidity. This being the case, ~ 
the approximate expression for y is 


. ora lr 
y = sin —— cos (+ at P 
and therefore 
B=tr/l, WUBI won vnne gacaeeuacdaagra nna (7), 


nearly. 


The introduction of these values into the second of equations 
(6) proves that n2b?x?/a* or b?x?/a?? is a small quantity under the 
circumstances contemplated, and therefore that al? is a large 
quantity. Since coshal, sinhal are both large, equation (5) re- 
duces to 


tan Bl = ou ; 


or, on substitution of the approximate value for @ derived from 


(6), 


The approximate value of nl/a is iw. If we take nl/a=ir+ 0, 
we get 


(an ie PO een ee ee oe 
eo al 
so that n=in (1 +2 : i) CP aneerrrt  aeen (8). 


According to this equation the component tones are all raised 
in pitch by the same small interval, and therefore the harmonic 
relation is not disturbed by the rigidity. It would probably be 
otherwise if terms involving «?: /? were retained ; it does not there- 
fore follow that the harmonic relation is better preserved in spite 
of rigidity when the ends are clamped than when they are free, 
but only that there is no additional disturbance in the former 
case, though the absolute alteration of pitch is much greater. It 
should be remarked that 6: a or /(¢+ 7): /T, is a large quantity, 
and that, if our result is to be correct, «:1 must be small enough 
to bear multiplication by b:a and yet remain small. 


The theoretical result embodied in (8) has been compared with 
experiment by Seebeck, who found a satisfactory agreement. The 
constant of stiffness was deduced from observations of the rapidity 
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of the vibrations of a small piece of the wire, when one end was 
clamped in a vice. 


[As the result of a second approximation Seebeck gives 
(loc. cat.) 


2 ppd 

mn? = 14" {i +4 ae (12 + 27?) e washatyent (9)]. 

191. It has been shewn in this chapter that the theory of bars, 
even when simplified to the utmost by the omission of unimportant 
quantities, is decidedly more complicated than that of perfectly 
flexible strings. The reason of the extreme simplicity of the 
vibrations of strings 1s to be found in the fact that waves of the 
harmonic type are propagated with a velocity independent of the 
wave length, so that an arbitrary wave is allowed to travel without 
decomposition. But when we pass from strings to bars, the con- 
stant in the differential equation, viz. d?y/dt? + xb? dty/da+ = 0, is 
no longer expressible as a velocity, and therefore the velocity of 
transmission of a train of harmonic waves cannot depend on the 
differential equation alone, but must vary with the wave length. 
Indeed, if it be admitted that the train of harmonic waves can 
be propagated at all, this consideration is sufficient by itself to 
prove that the velocity must vary inversely as the wave length. 
The same thing may be seen from the solution applicable to 


‘ aver : 2 : 
waves propagated in one direction, viz. y= cos Bat ke — x), which 


satisfies the differential equation if 


Let us suppose that there are two trains of waves of equal 
amplitudes, but of different wave lengths, travelling in the same 
direction. Thus 


t « Come 
y = 008 2x (= — 5) + 00s 2 (“ — 


= 2 cos 7° {¢(- -=)-«(--3)t cos | (= +5)-a(5 +5)}-® 


If r’-—7, 2—X” be small, we have a train of waves, whose 
amplitude slowly varies from one point to another between the 
values 0 and 2, forming a series of groups separated from one 
another by regions comparatively free from disturbance. In the 
r nor at, ® varies as 7, and then the 
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groups move forward with the same velocity as the component trains, 
and there is no change of type. Itis otherwise when, as in the case 
of a bar vibrating transversely, the velocity of propagation is a 
function of the wave length. The position at time t of the middle 
of the group which was initially at the origin is given by 


jd | i ee 
ores wary ie 


which shews that the velocity of the group is 


i Maud Wha’ d Me Ty oert 
(3) +x) 8G) +85) 
If we suppose that the velocity V of a train of waves varies as 
r”, we find 
d(i/r) _d(V/r) _ 
d(i/a) d({1/r) 


In the present case n =—1, and accordingly the velocity of the 
groups is twice that of the component waves}. 


192. On account of the dependence of the velocity of propaga- 
tion on the wave length, the condition of an infinite bar at any 
time subsequent to an initial disturbance confined to a limited 
portion, will have none of the simplicity which characterises the 
corresponding problem for a string; but nevertheless Fourier’s 
investigation of this problem may properly find a place here. 


It is required to determine a function of # and ¢, so as to 
satisfy 


and make initially y= (#), y= (a). 
A solution of (1) is 
Y = COS GE COBY (H —G)...0..ceececnaeareqes ane (2), 


where q and @ are constants, from which we conclude that 
+a +0 
y= [ da F(a) | dq cos q*t cos q(#—«a) 


‘ In the corresponding problem for waves on the surface of deep water, the 
velocity of propagation varies directly as the square root of the wave length, so 
that n=4. The velocity of a group of such waves is therefore one half of that of 
the component trains. [See note on Progressive Waves, appended to this volume. ] 
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is also a solution, where F(a) is an arbitrary function of a. If 
now we put ¢=0, 


+o +o 
w= | daF (a) | dq cos q (a — a), 


which shews that F(a) must be taken to be 5 ¢ (a), for then by 


Fourier’s double integral theorem y,=¢(w). Moreover, y=0; 
hence 


1 st +00 
y =;-| da. $ (a) | dq cos q*t cosq(#—a)...... (3) 
satisfies the differential equation, and makes initially 


y=$(2), y=. 


By Stokes’ theorem (§ 95), or independently, we may now 
supply the remaining part of the solution, which has to satisfy the 
differential equation while it makes initially y = 0, y= (a); it is 


af ES 


=;-| 4 (ay) [a oan *t cos q(x#—a) (4 
ager arp : cP q Q(@—aA)...05 »: 

The final result is obtained by adding the right-hand members. 
of (3) and (4). 


In (3) the integration with respect to g may be effected by 
means of the formula 


P--o0 = 22 

iia dq cos q°t cos gz = we sin é 5 a) en ares (5), 
which may be proved as follows. If in the well-known integral 
formula 


ed ey T 
| e 4 da = lr 
vf =O) 


a 


we put «+b for a, we get 


ive en (+22) lo — Jt ev dD? 
—« a 

Now suppose that a? =i =e", where 1=/ (—1), and retain 
only the real part of the equation. Thus 


[7 cos (a? + 2x) da = a/m sin (b* + £m), 


a =O 


at 
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+00 aes 
| cos a? cos 2bx da = ,/m sin (b? + 47), | 


from which (5) follows by a simple change of variable. Thus 
equation (3) may be written 


Tal. da (a) sin iF a (@ a" 
a 


gs at Ot =p, 


1 ste : 
o= <=] du (cos wu? + sin p?) h(a + 2pr/t) «000. (6). 


1920. If the axis of the rod be curved instead of straight, 
we obtain problems which may be regarded as extensions of 
those of the present and of the last chapters. The most impor- 
tant case under this head is that of a circular ring, whose section . 
we will regard as also circular, and of radius (c) small im 
comparison with the radius (a) of the circular axis. 


The investigation of the flexural modes of vibration, executed 
in the plane of the ring, is analogous to the case of a cylinder 
(see § 233), and was first effected by Hoppe’. If s be the number 
of periods in the circumference, the coefficient p of the time in 
the expression for the vibrations is given by 


lea ly qe 
iptv (1), 


2 


where q is Young’s modulus and p the density of the material. 
This may be compared with equation (9) § 233. To fall back 
upon the case of a straight axis we have only to. suppose 
s and a to be infinite in such a manner that 2za/s is equal to the 
proposed linear period. The vibrations in question are then purely 
transverse. 


In the class of vibrations considered above the circular axis 
remains unextended, and (§ 232) the periods are comparatively 
long. For the other class of vibrations in the plane of the ring, 
Hoppe found 


1 Crelle, Ba. 63, p. 158, 1871. 
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The frequencies are here independent of c, and the vibrations 
are analogous to the longitudinal vibrations of straight rods. 


If s=0 in (2), we have the solution for vibrations which are 
purely radial. 


For flexural vibrations perpendicular to the plane of the 
ring, the result! corresponding to (1) is 


1s(s—1P qe 
A veeeice SSE ae 2S 
41+y+s pas rrr ee er) (3), 


the difference consisting only in the occurrence of Poisson’s ratio 
(~) in the denominator. 


Our limits will not allow of our dwelling further upon the 
problem of this section. A complete investigation will be found 
in Love’s Treatise on Elasticity, Chapter xvi. The effect of 
a small curvature upon the lateral vibrations of a limited bar 
has been especially considered by Lamb’. 


1 Michell, Messenger of Mathematics, x1x., 1889. 
2 Proc. Lond. Math. Soc., x1x., p. 365, 1888. 


CHAPTER IX. 


VIBRATIONS OF MEMBRANES. 


193. THE theoretical membrane is a perfectly flexible and 
infinitely thin lamina of solid matter, of uniform material and 
thickness, which is stretched in all directions by a tension so great 
as to remain sensibly unaltered during the vibrations and displace- 
ments contemplated. If an imaginary line be drawn across the 
membrane in any direction, the mutual action between the two 
portions separated by an element of the line is proportional to the 
length of the element and perpendicular to its direction. If the 
force in question be 7, ds, T, may be called the tension of the mem- 
brane; it is a quantity of one dimension in mass and — 2 in time. 


The principal problem in connection with this subject is the 
investigation of the transverse vibrations of membranes of different 
shapes, whose boundaries are fixed. Other questions indeed may 
be proposed, but they are of comparatively little interest ; and, 
moreover, the methods proper for solving them will be sufficiently 
illustrated in other parts of this work. We may therefore proceed 
at once to the consideration of a membrane stretched over the 
area included within a fixed, closed, plane boundary. 


194. Taking the plane of the boundary as that of zy, let w 
denote the small displacement therefrom of any point P of the 
membrane. Round P take a small area S, and consider the forces 
acting upon it parallel to z The resolved part of the tension is 


expressed by 
dw 
2, | ods, 
where ds denotes an element of the boundary of S, and dn an 


element of the normal to the curve drawn outwards. This is 
balanced by the reaction against acceleration measured by pSt, 
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p being a symbol of one dimension in mass and —2 in length 
denoting the superficial density. Now by Green’s theorem, if 
V?= d?/dx* + d?/dy’, 


{Z ds = [[ Vw dS=V?w.S ultimately, 


and thus the equation of motion is 
do Fe ioe a 
Ce (ue dy? 
The condition to be satisfied at the boundary is of course w = 0. 


The differential equation may also be investigated from the 
expression for the potential energy, which is found by multiplying 
the tension by the superficial stretching. The altered area is 


(ny ee (Gp) deay: 


Views T | ie a (a) bendy re ee (2), 


from which 6V is easily found by an integration by parts. 


and thus 


If we write 7, + p =c’, then ¢ is of the nature of a velocity, and 
the differential equation is 
wi, (dw fs d? oe) 
o( dx? ' d yp? 


dt} 


195. We shall now suppose that the boundary of the mem- 
brane is the rectangle formed by the coordinate axes and the lines 
-2£=a,y=b. For every point within the area (3) § 194 is satisfied, 
and for every point on the boundary w = 0. 


A particular integral is evidently 


Mne . niTry 


w=sin—— sin—> cos Dede apes estes vee cs (1), 
mn? 
ee ONT eer | oaitsiny s iguana sidesas vanieess 63 2 
where p=Cr (a + (2), 


and m and m are integers; and from this the general solution may 
be derived. Thus 


La sl Caton MTL . : 1 
w=> yd sin oe gin OY ct Alen cos pt + Bry sin pt} ...... (8). 
m=1 n=l a 7. 


a 20—2 
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That this result is really general may be proved a posteriori, 
by shewing that it may be adapted to express arbitrary initial 
circumstances. 


Whatever function of the co-ordinates w may be, it can be ex- 
pressed for all values of « between the limits 0 and a by the series 


- We . Qarax 
Y,sin ~- + Y, sin —— + eek. ’ 


where the coefficients Y,, Y,, &c. are independent of # Again 
whatever function of y any one of the coefficients Y may be, it can 
be expanded between 0 and b in the series 


amy 
C; eae pa 2h 
sin = i J 4 C, sin b = : 

where OC, &c. are constants. From this we conclude that any 
function of w and y can be expressed within the limits of the rect- 
angle by the double series 

M=n “n= 

s wy OTe os TY | 


Amn Sin 
m=1 n=1 ~~ a b y 


and therefore that the expression for w in (3) can be adapted to 
arbitrary initial values of w and w. In fact 


Amn = Sf fe w, sin” mn? sin wry dod, 


pater. ier niry 
Brg un sf ie wv, sin Sait ta dady, 


The character of the normal functions of a given rectangle, 


_ MTe . niry 
sin —— sin —~“ , 
a b 


as depending on m and n, is easily understood. If mand n be both 
unity, w retains the same sign over the whole of the rectangle, 
vanishing at the edge only; but in any other case there are 
nodal lines running parallel to the axes of coordinates. The 
number of the nodal lines parallel to # is n — “1, their equations 
being 

_b %  w=s 


nmemn tv 


a eee eae 
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In the same way the equations of the nodal lines parallel to y 


‘ are 


_& 2a (m—I1)a 
m> m? m 
being m—1in number. The nodal system divides the rectangle 
into mn equal parts, in each of which the numerical value of w is 
repeated. 


196. The expression for w in terms of the normal functions 
is 


Mire . ny 


W => Ding SIN Sp rsteeeetseen ees Gs) 


where $m, &¢. are the normal coordinates. We proceed to form 
the expression for V in terms of dinn. We have 


(3) = = or? {25 din cos sin ma 


dw\?_ nm. mre nary)? 
—_—\= > = ais bes aided 
( iy) T {254m p sin C08 lg 


In integrating these expressions over the area of the rectangle 
the products of the normal coordinates disappear, and we find 


ie ‘dw? 
ais ae om (Gy) t aeay 

mt ane See 

=o 3s (5 od NOR se emp etiloe (2), 
the summation being extended to all integral values of m and n. 


The expression for the kinetic energy is proved in the same 
way to be 


from which we deduce as the normal ee of motion 


m* pele aN 
Pan + C7? Ga L2) Pinn = ab ip Pm sec ereecenee (4). 
In this equation 
ab y 
Din = i i Zein’ ill sin! de Ch rlepah ees ost (5), 
0/0 a b 


if Zd« dy denote,the transverse force acting on the element da dy. 
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Let us suppose that the initial condition is one of rest under 
the operation of a constant force Z, such as may be supposed to 
arise from gaseous pressure. At the time t=0, the impressed 
force is removed, and the membrane left to itself. Initially the 
equation of equilibrium is 


2 M2 4 
om? (= 5 B) (Gnndo= cpg Pinner eeseesesee (6), 


whence (¢mn)o is to be found. The position of the system at time t 
is then given by 


mn = (Gon cos ( o sie + ua : ont) siesade wag (7); 


in conjunction with (1). 

In order to express ®,,,, we have merely to substitute for Z its 
value in (5), or in this case simply to remove Z from under the 
integral sign. Thus 


4 
Din=Z i ; | sin gin WY dae dy, 
0/0 a b 


ab 
== fy pee (1 — cos mar) (1 — cos nr). 


We conclude that ©®,,,,, vanishes, unless m and n are both odd, and 
that then 
4ab Z 


mnt? 


Din — 


Accordingly, m and n being both odd, 


16Z cos pt 
bmn = meee oe 


Tp mnp? 


where p= Can (“ us *) niece aatie ce eat ae eaReene (9). 


This is an example of (8), § 101. 


If the membrane, previously at rest in its position of equili- 
brium, be set in motion by a blow applied at the point (a, 8), the 
solution is 

4. ma 
bmn = abp sin'——— 

[As an example of forced vibrations, suppose that a harmonic 
force acts at the centre. Unless m and n are both odd, Dia =O, 
and in the case reserved 


sin waP [eosda dy .sin pt...(10). 


Ding = Zy C08 Qbas:ts copa ae (11), 


mc LIBRARY, 
PINHVE RPCityvy omit 1 CRE 
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where Z, is ‘the whole force acting at time t, and + represents 
sin$mm sin}nm. From (4) and (9) we have 


: + 4 Z, cos gt 
$mn = d 


abp (Pin? — @) 
and w is then given by (1). 
In the case of a square membrane, p is a symmetrical function 
of m and n. When m and n are unequal, the terms occur in pairs, 
such as 


a sin“ sin mau (138), 


+ 4 Z, cos gt 5 Te | NITY 

ap (Pinn’ ae ieee 
a combination tastes as between wand y. The vibration is 
of course similarly related as well to the four sides as to the four 
corners of the square. 


In the neighbourhood of the centre, where the force is applied, 
the series loses its convergency, and the displacement w tends to 
become (logarithmically) infinite. ] 


197. The frequency of the natural vibrations is found by 
ascribing different integral values to m and n in the expression 


ime Cle a0 5.000 

ae ON gat pace (1). 

For a given mode of vibration the pitch falls when either 

side of the rectangle is increased. In the case of the gravest 

mode, when m=1, n=1, additions to the shorter side are the 

more effective; and when the form is very elongated, additions 
to the longer side are almost without effect. 


When a? and 0? are incommensurable, no two pairs of values 
of m and n can give the same frequency, and each fundamental 
mode of vibration has its own characteristic period. But when 
a? and 6? are commensurable, two or more fundamental modes 
may have the same periodic time, and may then coexist in any 
proportions, while the motion still retains its simple harmonic 
character. In such cases the specification of the period does 
not completely determine the type. The full consideration of 
the problem now presenting itself requires the aid of the theory 
of numbers; but it will be sufficient for the purposes of this 
work to consider a few of the simpler cases, which arise when 
the membrane is square. The reader will find fuller information 
in Riemann’s legtures on partial differential equations. 
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Ifa=b, 


The lowest tone is found by putting m and n equal to unity, 
which gives only one fundamental mode :— 
= sin™ sin 7 
W = SiN ~~ SIN COS Pl eeseeeveserseserseees (3). 
Next suppose that one of the numbers m, n is equal to 2, and 
the other to unity. In this way two distinct types of vibration 
are obtained, whose periods are the same. If the two vibrations 
be synchronous in phase, the whole motion is expressed by 


2ar 
w={o sin Sei TY + Dsin~ sin 7 sin =a} cos pt...(4); 
a a a 
so that, although every part vibrates Aga with a 
harmonic motion, the type of vibration is to some extent arbitrary. 
Four particular cases may be especially noted. First, if D = 0, 
ay 


oe 
w=Csin sin 


GOS PE Ole: x aaneetantes (5), 


which indicates a vibration with one node along the line «=a. 
Similarly if C =0, we have a node parallel to the other pair of 
edges. Next, however, suppose that C and D are finite and 
equal. Then w is proportional to 
Ty 


PED tee 
sin —— sin — + sin — sin 
a a a 


> 


omy 


BI 


which may be put into the form 
oe cee TH T 
2 sin — sin 74 (cos con 
a a a a 
This expression vanishes, when 


sin 72/a=0, or sinwy/a=0 
or again, when 
cos 1#2/a + cos ry/a=0. 


' The first two equations give the edges, which were originally 
assumed to be nodal; while the third gives y + # =a, representing 
one diagonal of the square. 


In the fourth case, when C=— D, we obtain for the nodal 


lines, the edges of the square together with the diagonal Y = &, 
The figures represent the four cases. 


CASES OF EQUAL PERIODS, Sie 


Fig. 32. 


: 197. ] 
== (), C+ D=0. 


PLUEIR 


[Frequency (referred to gravest) = 1°58.] 


For other relative values of C and D the interior nodal line 
is curved, but is always ah ade expressed by 


Ccos + D cos ae = Uk cence rent eect (6), 


and may be easily constructed with the help of a table of logarith- 
mic cosines. 


The next case in order of pitch occurs when m=2, n=2. 
The values of m and n being equal, no alteration is caused by 
their interchange, while no other pair of values gives the same 
frequency of vibration. The only type to be considered is 
accordingly 

ry 


Qrax Qo 
w = sin —— sin —~ cos ppt, 
a a 


whose nodes, determined by the equation 


a a a a 


are (in addition to the eG the straight lines 
Fig. (33) 


xs=ta y=ha. 
[Frequency = 2:00.] 


The next case which we shall consider is obtained by ascribing 


to m, n the values 3, 1, and 1, 3 successively. We have 
w={o sin Pee sin =” + Dsin = sin Seu cos pt. 
a a a a 


The nodes are given by 


sin * sin ay Io (4 cos? 
a 


721) 4 D(4eos™!—1)} = 
a a 


or, if we reject the first two factors, which correspond to the edges, 


0 (4eost 1) + D(4eos7Y — 1)=0 ae High 
a a 
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If C=0, we have y= =ha, y= 2a 
i D=0, v=ta, 2=F3a 
rr Ty 
If C=—-D, cos — = + cos re 
- whence, y=n, y=a-a, 


which represent the two diagonals. 


Lastly, if C=D, the equation of the node is 


cos? + cos? a! = 3, 


nO cde ee (8), 


or 1+ cos ie + cos ae 
a a 


Fig, 34. 
Cz 0. D =. C+ D=0. C—D=0. 


[Frequency = 2°24. | 


In case (4) when w=4a, y=+Ha, or $a; and similarly when 
y=4a, x=, or 3a. Thus one half of each of the lines joming 
the middle points of opposite edges is intercepted by the curve. 


[The diameters of the nodal curve parallel to the sides of the 
square are thus equal to $a. Those measured along the diagonals 
are sensibly smaller, equal to 34/2. a, or “471 a.] 


It should be noticed that in whatever ratio to one another 
C and D may be taken, the nodal curve always passes through 
the four points of intersection of the nodal lines of the first two 
cases, C=0, D=0. If the vibrations of these 
cases be compounded with corresponding phases, ee 


it is evident that in the shaded compartments of ha 
a 


Fig. (35) the directions of displacement are the 
same, and that therefore no part of the nodal curve 
is to be found there; whatever the ratio of ampli- 
tudes, the curve must be drawn through the un- 
shaded portions. When on the other hand the phases are opposed, 
the nodal curve will pass exclusively through the shaded portions. 
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When m=3, n=3, the nodes are the straight lines parallel 


to the edges shewn in Fig. (36). 


The last case [Frequency = 2°55] which we Fig. 36. 


shall consider is obtained by putting 


m=3, n=2, or m=2, n=3. 


i 
' 
' 
1 
r 
' 
1 
' 


The nodal system is 
[Frequency = 3:00.] 


27rxe omy S. 
a 


2 
aug + Dsin a sin 


C sin et sin —* 
a 
or, if the factors acct to the edges be rejected, 
C (4 cos? — 1) cos =~? + Dos (4 cos? 2 — 1) =O sean (2): 
a a a a 


If C or D vanish, we fall back on the nodal systems of the 
component vibrations, consisting of straight lines parallel to the 
edges. If C=, our equation may be written 


Ee mY ( m1) = 
(cos = iis ee 4.cos ” cos ) Ona (10), 


of which the first factor represents the diagonal y+a=a, and 
the second a hyperbolic curve. 

If C=—D, we obtain the same figure relatively to the other 
diagonal’, 

198. The pitch of the natural modes of a square membrane, 
which is nearly, but not quite uniform, may be investigated by 
the general method of § 90. 

We will suppose in the first place that m and n are equal. 
In this casé, when the pitch of a uniform membrane is given, 
the mode of its vibration is completely determined. If we now 
conceive a variation of density to ensue, the natural type of 
vibration is in general modified, but the period may be calculated 
approximately without allowance for the change of type. 


We have 
et ee ce TY 
T=4 [[(e.+ 8) Pm? SIM 5 sin? dady 


(eee en aC ary 
= 2 Pn lp. 7 + | [ee sin? — — sin’ — = diy! : 


» 1 Lamé, Lecons sur Vélasticité, p. 129. 
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of which the second term is the increment of 7’ due to Sp. Hence 
if w % cos pt, and P denote the value of p previously to variation, 
we have 


4 [* (*8p . . mre . ,mrry 
2S Pie = 1 = = —- sin? ——— sin? —“ dady...... (1) 
Pmm mm @Jolo Do co a Y > 
2 Car? m? 
where Pon = haat end c=T', + py. 


For example, if there be a small load M attached to the middle of 
the square, + 
é 4M. 7 
Duin > wont = Le ig sint m Bove (2), 

in which sin‘ 4m vanishes, if m be even, and is equal to unity, if 
m be odd. In the former case the centre is on the nodal line of 
the unloaded membrane, and thus the addition of the load produces 
no result. 


When, however, m and 7 are unequal, the problem, though re- 
maining subject to the same general principles, presents a pecu- 
liarity different from anything we have hitherto met with. The 
natural type for the unloaded membrane corresponding to a speci- 
fied period is now to some extent arbitrary; but the introduction 
of the load will in general remove the indeterminate element. In 
attempting to calculate the period on the assumption of the undis- 
turbed type, the question will arise how the selection of the undis- 
turbed type is to be made, seeing that there are an indefinite 
number, which in the uniform condition of the membrane give 
identical periods. The answer is that those types must be chosen 
which differ infinitely little from the actual types assumed under 
the operation of the load, and such a type will be known by the 


criterion of its making the period calculated from ita maximum 
or minimum, 


As a simple example, let us suppose that a small load M is 
attached to the membrane at a point lying on the line a= 4a, and 
that we wish to know what periods are to be substituted for the 
two equal periods of the unloaded membrane, found by making 


m=2,n=1, or m=1, n=2 


-_. 


It is clear that the normal types to be chosen, are those whose 
nodes are represented in the first two cases of Fig. (32). In the 
first case the increase in the period due to the load is zero, which 
is the least that it can be; and in the second case the increase 


_— ~ ’ P 
j 
-. 
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is the greatest possible. If 8 be the ordinate of M, the kinetic 
energy is altered in the ratio’ 


24°24 3 
and thus er ee ans ate RN ee (3) 
while Dbedee ak 


The ratio characteristic of the interval between the two natural 
tones of the loaded membrane is thus approximately 


If 8 = $a, neither period is affected by the load. 


As another example, the case where the values of m and n 
are 3 and 1, considered in § 197, may be referred to. With a load 
in the middle, the two normal types to be selected are those: 
corresponding to the last two cases of Fig. (34), in the former 
of which the load has no effect on the period. 


The problem of determining the vibration of a square mem- 
brane which carries a relatively heavy load is more difficult, and 
we shall not attempt its solution. But it may be worth while to 
recall to memory the fact that the actual period is greater than 
any that can be calculated from a hypothetical type, which differs. 
from the actual one. 


199. The preceding theory of square membranes includes a. 
good deal more than was at first intended. Whenever in a vibrat-~ 
ing system certain parts remain at rest, they may be supposed to 
be absolutely fixed, and we thus obtain solutions of other questions 
than those originally proposed. For example, in the present case,. 
wherever a diagonal of the square is nodal, we obtain a solution 
applicable to a membrane whose fixed boundary is an isosceles. 
right-angled triangle. Moreover, any mode of vibration possible to. 
the triangle corresponds to some natural mode of the square, as 
may be seen by supposing two triangles put together, the vibra- 
tions being equal and opposite at points which are the images of 
each other in the common hypothenuse. Under these circum- 
stances it is evident that the hypothenuse would remain at rest. 
without constraint, and therefore the vibration in question is in- 
cluded among those of which a complete square is capable. 

" 


([199. : 
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The frequency of the gravest tone of the triangle is found by 
putting m =1, n= 2 in ihe formula 


-_-— = — 2 aN 8 oo rte Ge; a atateve ani efale rela tetane ) 
5 5, Vm a 7) eee (1) 


and is therefore equal.to ¢/5/2a. 
The next tone occurs, when m=3,n=1. In this case 


z of ae 


as might also be seen by noticing that the triangle divides itself 
into two, Fig. (37), whose sides are less . 
than those of the whole triangle in the 
ratio /2 : 1 

For the theory of the vibrations of 
a membrane whose boundary is in the 
form of an equilateral triangle, the 
reader is referred to Lamé’s Legons 
sur Vélasticité. It is proved that the frequency of the gravest 
tone is c+h, where h is the height of the triangle, which is the 
same as the frequency of the gravest tone of a square whose 


Fig. 37. 


diagonal is h. 


200. When the fixed boundary of the membrane is circular, 
the first step towards a solution of the problem is the expression 
of the general differential equation in polar co-ordinates. This 
may be effected analytically ; but it is simpler to form the polar 
equation de novo by considering the forces which act on the polar 
element of area rd@dr. As in §194 the force of restitution acting 
on a small area of the membrane is 


dw, d /dw d / dw 
~17,[Grds=— 7, 1% (Gera8) ar r+a5(¢ “at 2} 
iw idw, 1idw). 
ae rdr +2 de | : 
and thus, if 7;/p =c? as before, the equation of motion is 
dw ww ildw 1dw 
de." 17 Pdr p a 
The subsidiary condition to be satisfied at the boundary is that 
w=0, when r=a. 


In order to investigate the normal component vibrations we 
have now to assume that w is a harmonic function of the time. 


; 
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Thus, if wc cos(pt—e), and for the sake of brevity we write 
pic =k, the differential equation appears in the form 


a i ee 
de dr ae 
in which & is the reciprocal of a linear quantity. 
Now whatever may be the nature of was a function of r and 0, 
it can be expanded in Fourier’s series 
W = Wy + W, COS (8 + m%) + W, CoS 2 (8 + a) + ...... (3), 
in which wy, w,, &c. are functions of r, but not of 6. The result 
of substituting from (3) in (2) may be written 
> PW, 1ldw, 
ae -9 dr 


n? 
+ (#-3) wal cos n (6 + a) = 0, 


the summation extending to all integral values of n. If we 
multiply this equation by cos n(@+«a,), and integrate with respect 
to @ between the limits 0 and 27, we see that each term must 
vanish separately, and we thus obtain to determine wy, as a 
function of r 


in which it is a matter of indifference whether the factor 
cos 2 (@+a,) be supposed to be included in wy, or not. 


The solution of (4) involves two distinct functions of 1, 
each multiplied by an arbitrary constant. But one of these 
functions becomes infinite when 7 vanishes, and the corresponding 
particular solution must be excluded as not satisfying the pre- 
scribed conditions at the origin of co-ordinates. This point may 
be illustrated by a reference to the simpler equation derived from 
(4) by making & and n vanish, when the solution in question 
reduces to w=logr, which, however, does not at the origin 
satisfy V?w =0, as may be seen from the value of /(dw/dn) ds, inte- 
grated round a small circle with the origin for centre. In like 
manner the complete integral of (4) is too general for our 
present purpose, since it covers the case in which the centre of 
the membrane is subjected to an external force. 


The other function of 7, which satisfies (4), is the Bessel’s 
function of the n order, denoted by J, (kr), and may be expressed 
in several ways. The ascending series (obtained immediately 
from the differential equation) is 

od 
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ae r 2 zt 
J)-srerh | — Fon -2b2 4. n+ 2. In +4 
28 
ere Ficeeeces Poeneeees 5), 
2.4.6. In 42. 9n+4.2n4+6" } @) 
from which the following relations between functions of consecu- | 
tive orders may readily be deduced : 
Te (ey tm Sy (2) sae ase autloanng reenvecdaeaee (6), 
QS (2) = dag 2) md ge 2) ee ne (7), 
2 
= Jn mda Chk dia (Ol ee (8). 


When n is an integer, J;,(z) may be expressed by the definite 
integral 


Jn (z).= = [cos (Z SIN @ — NW) d® ....:0.sveeeees (9), 


which is Bessel’s original form. From this expression it is evident 
that J,, and its differential coefficients with respect to z are always 
less than unity. 

The ascending series (5), though infinite, is convergent for all 
values of » and z; but, when z is great, the convergence does not 
begin for a long time, and then the series becomes useless as a 
basis for numerical calculation. In such cases another series 
proceeding by descending powers of z may be substituted with 
advantage. This series is 


oe 2. (1? — 4n?) (3? — 4n?) Le 4 
I= 2f1- 1.2. (82) nbeoe aaa cos (2—T—n5 
fe wf (ae a) Uae 4n?) (5% — 4?) NTR ) 
mz | 1.82 1.2.3. (82) J 
x sin (2-5-5) ah sige a tng $4 arora nei ince ae (10); 


it terminates, if 2n be equal to an odd integer, but otherwise, it 
runs on to infinity, and becomes ultimately divergent. Nevertheless 
when z is great, the convergent part may be employed in calcula- 
tion; for it can be proved that the sum of any number of terms 
differs from the true value of the function by less than the last 
term included. We shall have occasion later, in connection with 
another problem, to consider the derivation of this descending series. 

As Bessel’s functions are of considerable importance in theo- 
retical acoustics, I have thought it advisable to give a table for 
the functions J, and J,, extracted from Lommel’s? work, and due 


1 Lommel, Studien iiber die Bessel’schen Functionen. Leipzig, 1868. 


_ ~ os Pg 
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originally to Hansen. The functions J, and J, are connected by 
the relation Jv=—J,. 


z | J, (2) J (2) | & J, (2) | J; (2) i # Jy (2) J. (2) 


2516 1592 || 12-1 0697 2157 
2346 1813 || 12°2 | 0908 2060 
2154 2014 || 12:3 1108 1943 


2921 | -3009 
3202 | 2613 
3443 | 2207 | 


0-0 | 1:0000 | 0:0000 || 4:5 3205 2311 | 9-0 0903 2453 
Ol 9975) 0499 || 4:6 | -2961 2566 9-1 1142 2324 
0:2 9900 0995 || 4-7 ‘2693 | -2791 9-2 1367 2174 
OS ‘9776 1483. || 4:8 ‘2404 ‘2985 || 9:3 Pane 2004 
0:4 9604 1960 | 4:9 2097 olay 9°4. ‘1768 ‘1816 
0:5 *9385 2423 || 5-0 ‘1776 3276 9-5 1939 HOie 
0-6 9120 "2867 || 5:1 1443 3371 9-6 2090 +1395 
0:7 8812 73290 |! 5:2 ‘THOSa 3432 9°7 2218 ‘1166 
0-8 8463 3688 | 5:3 0758 | +3460 9°8 2323 0928 
0:9 ‘8075 ‘4060 | 5-4 70412 | -3453 || 9:9 2403 0684 
EO) ‘7652 *4401 | 5:5 }—:0068 ;) *3414 | 10:0 2459 0435 
ial ‘7196 ‘4709 || 5:6 |+:0270 | -3343 || 10-1 2490 |+ 0184 
1:2 6711 4983 || 5:7 0599 3241 +| 10:2 2496 | —-0066 
hes? 6201 5220 || 5:8 ‘O917 | -3110 || 10:3 ORT 0313 
1:4 5669 5419 || 5-9 ‘1220 2951 || 10-4 2434 0555 
1:5 5118 ‘5579 || 6:0 "1506 ‘2767 || 105 | +2366 | ‘0789 
1:6 "4554 5699 || 6-1 1773 | +2559 || 10-6 ‘2276 1012 
LF 3980 5718 -|| 6:2 ‘2017 -2329 || 10-7 2164 1224 
1°8 *3400 5815 || 6:3 2238 ‘2081 || 10°8 2032 1422 
1:9 ‘2818 5812 || 6:4 2433 ‘1816 |} 10-9 ‘1881 1604 
2:0 ST) Od all G5 2601 1538 ||. 11:0 al Tbs 1768 
2-1 1666 5683 || 6°6. 2740 *1250, || 11:1 1528 1913 
2-2 “1104 5560 || 6-7 ‘2851 0953) 1° 11-2 1330 *2039 
HG} "0555 5399 || 6:8 “2931 0652 || 11:3 1121 2143 
2-4 |+-0025 5202 || 6-9 2981 0349 || 11-4 0902 *2225 
2°5 | — 0484 aA OT Lae ia -3001 | —:0047 |} 11:5 0677 2284 
26 0968 ‘4708 || 7:1 2991 | + 0252 || 11-6 0446 2320 
2:7 1424 44.16 |) 7-2 2951 0543 || 11:7 |—-0213 2333 
2°8 ‘1850 ‘4097 || 7:3 2882 ‘0826 |} 11-8 |+:0020 2323 
2-9 2943 OTD || 74 ‘2786 71096 || 11:9 0250 2290 
3:0 2601 “SOO We 75 2663 1352 || 12-0 0477 2234. 
3:1 76 
3°2 et 
3°3 | 7°8 
3°4 19) 
S35) 8-0 
3°6 8:1 
3-7 8:2 
3°8 8:3 
3°9 | 8-4. 
4-() 85 
A-1 | 8:6 
4-2, | 8-7 
4°3 8°8 
44 8-9 


3643 | -1792 | 1944 | -2192 | 12-4 | +1296 | +1807 
‘3801 | +1374 ‘1717 | -2346 || 125 | +1469 | +1655 
| +3918 | -0955 | 1475 | -2476 || 12-6 | +1626 | +1487 
| +3992 | -0538 | 1222 | -2580 | 12:7 | +1766 | -1307 
4026 | +-0128 | 0960 | 2657 | 12:8 | +1887 | +1114 
‘4018 | — -0272 | 0692 | -2708 | 12:9 | +1988) -0912 
| +3972 | -0660 | 0419 | -2731 | 13-0 | +2069 | -0703 
| +3887 | +1033 | +0146 | -2728 || 13-1 | -2129 | 0489 
| +3766 | -1386 | —-0125 | +2697 || 13:2 | -2167 | -0271 
| +3610 | -1719 0392 | +2641 | 13-3] -2183 |—-0052 
| 3493 | +2028 | 0653 | +2559 | 13-4 | -2177 | +-0166 
| ; | 
= a 


21 
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— 


201. In accordance with the notation for Bessel’s functions 
the expression for a normal component vibration may therefore be 


written 
w=P J, (kr) cosn(O0+a) cos (pt + €)..........-(1); 

and the boundary condition requires that 
ng Uo = ON tose pace eae (2), 


an equation whose roots give the admissible values of k, and 
therefore of p. 


The complete expression for w is obtained by combining the 
particular solutions embodied in (1) with all admissible values of 
k and n, and is necessarily general enough to cover any initial 
circumstances that may be imagined. We conclude that any 
function of r and @ may be expanded within the limits of the 
circle r=a in the series 


w= 2 dJ,, (kr) {pcos nb + Wsin n} .........-6. (3). 


For every integral value of n there are a series of values of k, 
given by (2); and for each of these the constants @ and y are 
arbitrary. 


The determination of the constants is effected in the usual 
way. Since the energy of the motion is equal to 


and when expressed by means of the normal co-ordinates can only 
involve their squares, it follows that the product of any two of the 
terms in (3) vanishes, when integrated over the area of the circle: 
Thus, if we multiply (8) by J, (kr) cosn@, and integrate, we 
find 


a f2r 
| i w J, (kr) cos né rdr dé 
0/0. 
ee i | [Jn (kr) } cos'nd rdr dO =. 3 | [Jn (kr) Prd ....(5), 
0 


by which ¢ is determined. The corresponding formula for yp is 
obtained by writing sin n@ for cosn@. A method of evaluating 
the integral on the right will be given presently. Since ¢ and V7 
each contain two terms, one varying as cos pt and the other as 
sin pt, it is now evident how the solution may be adapted so as to 
agree with arbitrary initial values of w and w. 
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202. Let us now examine more particularly the character of 
the fundamental vibrations. If n=0, w is a function of r only, 
that is to say, the motion is symmetrical with respect to the centre 
of the membrane. The nodes, if any, are the concentric circles, 
whose equation is 


When has an integral value different from zero, w is a func- 
tion of @ as well as of 7, and the equation of the nodal system 
takes the form 

J (ery COR 10 = C) = On nn. stereos heen (2). 


The nodal system is thus divisible into two parts, the first con- 
sisting of the concentric circles represented by 


Fin \ a0 cere ee a (3), 
and the second of the diameters 
Dera (200 il) 16] 220s sie suraetanadas secre (4), 


where m is an integer. These diameters are n in number, and 
are ranged uniformly round the centre; in other respects their 
position is arbitrary. The radii of the circular nodes will be 
investigated further on. 


203. The important integral formula 
[ Wen Ce ryrdra 0 tee (1), 
Jo 


where k and k’ are different roots of 


may be verified analytically by means of the differential equations 
satisfied by J, (kr), Jn(k’r); but it is both simpler and more 
instructive to begin with the more general problem, where the 
boundary of the membrane is not restricted to be circular. 


The variational equation of motion is 


8V + p| [ii dwdedy=0 sev eae (3) 
_ where : ‘ 
Vahr, { | \(3e) + (ay) t Tee cc, (4), 
and therefore 
sV= 1, | \e oe “s - int Piya ae oe (5). 
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In these equations w refers to the actual motion, and dw to a hypo- 
thetical displacement consistent with the conditions to which the 


system is subjected. Let us now suppose that the system is exe- 
cuting one of its normal component vibrations, so that w=, and 


dit Pu a0. sncsnnns tn seantmeneaes (6), 
while w is’ proportional to another normal function v. 


Since k= p/c, we get from (3) 


: _ [f[(dudv , du dv 
te [fuvdedy = [[{oe Te + ef dey 5 a (7). 


The integral on the right is symmetrical with respect to wu and v, 
and thus 


(i? — ke) i Juv dedy =O cesses (8), 


where k”? bears the same relation to v that k? bears to w. 


Accordingly, if the normal vibrations represented by wu and v 
have different periods, 


[[uvaeay=o sang qe saewteeeeae ee (9). 


In obtaining this result, we have made no assumption as to the 
boundary conditions beyond what is implied in the absence of re- 
actions against acceleration, which, if they existed, would appear 
in the fundamental equation (3). 


If in (8) we suppose k’=k, the equation is satisfied identically, 
and we cannot infer the value of | wdady. In order to evaluate 


this integral we must follow a rather different course. 


If w and v be functions satisfying within a certain contour the 
equations V?u+ku=0, V?v+k?v=0, we have 


(k? is i) [[uv de dy = [[(ovew —u V7) da dy 


= [08 dont 
= |(v au in) Cis ere (10), 


by Green’s theorem. Let us now suppose that v is derived from 
u by slightly varying k, so that 
du 


v=ut a Ok, k’ =k+6k; 
substituting in (10), we find 
du du d?u * 
2k | 2dax =| Se aaa 
wda dy (x a ee) Ue Scat hol MR Rae (11); 
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or, if w vanish on the boundary, 


- fdudu 
2k fear dy = aye a, CR ee, aA Eee (12). 
For the application to a circular area of radius r, we have 


wu=cosné J, (kr) 
v=cosné J, (kr) 


} Stee Stee Ts fra (13), 


and thus from (10) on substitution of polar co-ordinates and integra- 
tion with respect to 0, 


(k’? — Ie) | In llerd_ lin) rar 
0 

pid ds a; 

=r, (kr) = J, (kr) — rd (kr) ar ES 15) DR ag (14). 
Accordingly, if : 
8G any apr = Lh) + Sal 
dr mer) toda "= Op a(kr) : J, (kr), 
and k and k’ be different, 
i ATA) TURP) FAO bone ccetiscsae (15), 
0 


an equation first proved by Fourier for the case when 

Jn (kr) = J, (kr) = 0. 

Again from (11) ; 
dJ dJ Pd. 


2h [te (hr) rdr =r rd 


= kr J”? —krd (v” oa = J’) ; 


dashes denoting differentiation with respect to kr. Now 


1h sug aa my es 
I+ ed + (1 pa) T=, 
and thus 


2 [ae (kr) rdr = 7? J,/? (kr) + 7° (1 ‘ = .) Tie (Rr) wove (16). 
0 


ee 
This result is general; but if, as in the application to membranes 
with fixed boundaries, J, (kr) =9, 


then 2 | = Fa CNR ree te A(R) pekeo never aeesnes (LZ): 
J 0 


we 
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204. We may use the result just arrived at to simplify the 
expressions for Zand V. From. 


w= => {bmndn (kmn?) cos 08 + WinnIn re BUD WO) cones (1), 
we find ‘ , 
T=} pra? 2s J," eames { Dian? h Wropt) ico see ete (2), 
V =4h pra? ES pin In’? mnt) {mn + Winn?) +--+ (3); 
whence is derived the normal equation of motion 
Fn + Pn bm = rs atti an aye (4), 


and a similar equation for Wn. The value of P,, is to be found 
from the consideration that Bj» Sdn denotes the work done by the 
impressed forces during a hypothetical displacement S62; so that 
if Z be the impressed force, reckoned per unit of area, 


One | DE fen cts sarin eee (5), 


These expressions and equations do not apply to the case n = 0, 
when ¢ and W are amalgamated. We then have 


gh! = 4 pma? chee Beni a) bine? (6) 
V= 4 pra? Dans? J, (Kino) Bme’ Ciclase/ovenoze ceateenen A 
vi 2 ts Dino 
dmo + Pim Pino = pra? J)? (Kmoa) als veuayeueions sais aieleueleve”cke (7). 


As an example, let us suppose that the initial velocities are zero, 
and the initial configuration that assumed under the influence of a 
constant pressure Z; thus 


a 
wy qe i Tete uelrde 
0 
Now by the differential equation, 


rd (kr) = = fF,’ (kr) + : Jy (kr)}, 


and thus 
a 
| Soller) rd = — FT (hl) -osececcsessee (8): 
so that Bay = — FO Te (Fi 
mo 
Substituting this in (7), we see that the initial value of Pino 18 
—27 
(Pmo)eno % KkmoPmo2pa i (Kino) eat Rei (9). 
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For values of » other than zero, ® and the initial value of Pins 
vanish. The state of the system at time ¢ is expressed by 


Doak Din in, SOUS Dink t canhe nee oe: (10), 
UP ep hay cla Mini Yor oo tenant. eee (11), 


the summation extending to all the admissible values of kyo. 


As an example of forced vibrations, we may suppose that Z, still 
constant with respect to space, varies as a harmonic function of the 
time. This may be taken to represent roughly the circumstances 
of a small membrane set in vibration by a train of aerial waves. 
If Z = cos qt, we find, nearly as before, 


J 0 (king r) 
Keres (¢? ul Po’) J oe (Kino a) 


The forced vibration is of course independent of 6. It will be seen 
that, while none of the symmetrical normal components are missing, 
their relative importance may vary greatly, especially if there be a 
near approach in value between g and one of the series of quanti- 
ties Pm. If the approach be very close, the effect of dissipative 
forces must be included. 


2 
w= —cosgt= 
pu 


[Again, suppose that the force is applied locally at the centre. 


By (5) 
SDs ae Li COS OG: ga sek ey tence eek (13), 


if Z, cos gt denote the whole force at time t. From (7) 


Z, cos qt 
MO) = 5 A 5 [it Wasi GODOT NOOO 14 , 
Pm = Fea (Dna — G) Ju? (Kno a) oe 
and w is then given by (11). The series is convergent, unless 
7 = 0, 


But this problem would be more naturally attacked by including 
in the solutions of (4) § 200 the second Bessel’s function § 341. 
In this method k=q/c; and the ratio of constants by which the 
two functions of r are multiplied is determined by the boundary 
condition. When gq coincides with one of the values of p, the 
second function disappears from the solution.] 


205. ‘The pitches of the various simple tones and the radii of 
the nodal circles depend on the roots of the equation 


Jn (ka) = Sy (2) = 9. 


* = 
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If these (exclusive of zero) taken in order of magnitude be 
ealled 2,9, 2,972 aes Z,)......, then the admissible values of p 
are to be found by multiplying the quantities z, by c/a. The 
particular solution may then be written 


Waly (20! ”) An! coe nd + B,, sin nO} cos \" Zn t — calf. ~Al he 


The lowest tone of the group n corresponds to 2, ; and since in 
this case Jy, (Zn 7r/a) does not vanish for any value of 7 less than a, 
there is no interior nodal circle. If we put s=2, J, will vanish, 
when 


We 
By es Bae: 


Zn (1) 


that is, when . r=a—, 
2 ep, 


which is the radius of the one interior nodal circle. Similarly 
if we take the root z,, we obtain a vibration with s—1 nodal 
circles (exclusive of the boundary) whose radii are 
ant : ent i Sane: lle “ 
Zn” en) Zz, 
All the roots of the equation J,,(ka)=0 are real. For, if 


possible, let ka =X + iu be a root; then k’a=)r-— tp is also a no 
and thus by (14) § 203, 


Dp ik I, (er) Dee eae 
0 


Now J, (kr), Jn (k’r) are conjugate complex quantities, whose 
product is necessarily positive ; so that the above equation requires 
that either % or w vanish. That » cannot vanish appears from 
the consideration that if ka were a pure imaginary, each term of 
the ascending series for J;, would be positive, and therefore the 
sum of the series incapable of vanishing. We conclude that 
# =0, or that & is real?) The same result might be arrived at 
from the consideration that only circular functions of the time 
can enter into the analytical expression for a normal component 
vibration. 

The equation J, (z) =0 has no equal roots (except zero). From 
equations (7) and (8) § 200 we get 


ao ht 
Jn =F In Inn: 


' Riemann, Partielle Differentialgleichungen, Braunschweig, 1869, p. 260. 
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whence we see that if J, J,’ vanished for the same value of z, 9 te 
would ‘also vanish for that value. But in virtue of (8) § 200 
this would require that all the functions J,, vanish for the value 
of z in question’. 


206. The actual values of z, may be found by interpolation 
from Hansen’s tables so far as these extend; or formule may be 
calculated from the descending series by the method of successive 
approximation, expressing the roots directly. For the important 
case of the symmetrical vibrations (n= 0), the values of z, may be 
found from the following, given by Stokes’: 

2," 050661 °053041 -262051 


pe ES ae ioe ies re CR (4s — 1) SSsabs Cin 
For n = 1, the formula is 
(8) ‘15 “01K OAK 
a. 4-95 151982 | 015399 '245270 (2), 


| 4s+1 "(4s+1) (46+ D° 

The latter series is convergent enough, even for the first root, 
corresponding to s=1, The series (1) will suffice for values of s 
greater than unity; but the first root must be calculated 
independently. The accompanying table (A) is taken from 
Stokes’ paper, with a slight difference of notation. 

It will be seen either from the formule, or the table, that the 
difference of successive roots of high order is approximately 7. 
This is true for all values of n, as is evident from the descending 
series (10) § 200. 

. [The general formula, analogous to (1) and (2), for the roots of 
J,,(z) has been investigated by Prof. M¢Mahon. If m= 4n?, and 


me (2 — 1 AAS), cc cissestepyees nance (3), 
m—1 4(m—1)(7m-—31) 
(Ngee Scag 
we have 2a a 8a 3 (8a) 
32 (im — 1) (83m? — 982m 4+ 3779) 
es 15 (8a)? Ascent (4). 


1 Bourget, “‘ Mémoire sur le mouvement vibratoire des membranes circulaires,” 
Ann. de Vécole normale, t. u1., 1866. In one passage M. Bourget implies that he 
has proved that no two Bessel’s functions of integral order can have the same root, 
but I cannot find that he has done so. The theorem, however, is probably true ; 
in the case of functions, whose orders differ by 1 or 2, it may be easily proved from 
the formule of § 200, 

2 Camb. Phil. Trans. Vol. 1x. ‘On the numerical calculation of a class of defi- 
nite integrals and infinite series.” [In accordance with the calculation of Prof. 
McMahon the numerator of the last term in (2) has been altered from +245835 


to +245270.] 3 
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This formula may be applied not only to integral values of n as in 
(1) and (2), but also when n is fractional. The cases of n = $, and 
n = 3 are considered in § 207.] 


M. Bourget has given in his memoir very elaborate tables of 
the frequencies of the different simple tones and of the radii of 
the nodal circles. Table B includes the values of z, which satisfy 
Jo kz)y Sori 0,154. 5) 6 dy Zp a D, 


TABLE A. 
s |= forJ,(2)=0.| Dif, | —for Jj(z)=0.| Diff 
Tv Tv 
7A oo) 
t 7655 9916 a 10133 
2 1:7571 5 2°2330 : 
is 9975 ae 1:0053 
3 27546 3-2383 ee 
9988 1:0028 
4 3:7534 Raa 4-241] 
9993 : 1:0017 
5 4-7527 52428 : 
( 9995 1-001] 
6 57522 6:2439 
SS ‘9997 phe 1:0009 
7 6-7519 Racal! 7-24.48 
7 9997 4 1-0006 
8 77516 : 82454 Ann 
° 9998 2 1-0005 
9 8-7514 9-2459 
ns the 9999 1:0004 
10 9-7513 10-2463 
F 9999 ; 1-0003 
11 10:7512 9999 11:2466 1:0003 
12 Nr aay elt 12°2469 : 


When n is considerable the calculation of the earlier roots 
becomes troublesome. For very high values of n, 2,"/n approxi- 
mates to a ratio of equality, as may be seen from the consideration 
that the pitch of the gravest tone of a very acute sector must tend 
to coincide with that of a long parallel strip, whose width is equal 
to the greatest width of the sector. 


TABLE B. 


w 


n= 0 n=1 n=2 n=o (oes | igs 


2°404 3°832 5135 6379 7586 8-780 
5520 7016 8417 9-760 | 11:064 | 12°339 
8-654 | 10173 7 11-6207) 13017 | 14-373 el o-7 00 
11:792 | 13:°323 | 14:796 | 16-224 | 17-616 | 18-982 
14-931 | 16-470 | 17°960 | 19-410" | 20:827 4° 22°290 
18-071 | 19-616 | 21-117 | 22-583 | 24-018 9) 25-431 
21-212 | 22°760 | 24-270 | 25-749-| 27-200:| 28-628 
24°353 | 25:°903 | 27-421 | 28-909 | 30-371 | 31-813 
27-494 | 29-:047 | 30-571 | 32-050 | 33-512 | 34-983 
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the gravest as unity, together with the radii of the circular nodes 
expressed as fractions of the radius of the membrane. In the case 
of six nodal diameters the frequency stated is the result of a rough 


calculation by myself. 


The tones corresponding to the various fundamental modes of 
the circular membrane do not belong to a harmonic scale, but 
there are one or two approximately harmonic relations which may 
be worth notice. Thus 


4 x 1594 = 2125 = 2:136 nearly, 
5 x 1594 = 2657 = 2°653 nearly, 
2 x 15594 = 3:188 = 3°156 nearly; 


so that the four gravest modes with nodal diameters only would 
give a consonant chord. 


The area of the membrane is divided into segments by the 
nodal system in such a manner that the sign of the vibration 
changes whenever a node is crossed. In those modes of vibration 
which have nodal diameters there is evidently no displacement of 
the centre of inertia of the membrane. In the case of symmetri- 
cal vibrations the displacement of the centre of inertia is propor- 
tional to 


i “dh (kr) rdr = — | i {i (kr) + “ Je (kr) rdr =—* Jy (ka), 
0 0 cr k 


an expression which does not vanish for any of the admissible 
values of k, since J,’ (z) and J, (z) cannot vanish simultaneously. 
In all the symmetrical modes there is therefore a displacement of 
the centre of inertia of the membrane. 


207. Hitherto we have supposed the circular area of the 
membrane to be complete, and the circumference only to be 
fixed; but it is evident that our theory virtually includes the 
solution of other problems, for example—some cases of a mem- 
brane bounded by two concentric circles: The complete theory 
for a membrane in the form of a ring requires the second Bessel’s 
function. 


The problem of the membrane in the form of a semi-circle 
may be regarded as already solved, since any mode of vibration 
of which the semi-circle is capable must be applicable to the 
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complete circle also. In order to see this, it is only necessary 
to attribute to any point in the complementary semi-circle the 
opposite motion to that which obtains at its optical image in 
the bounding diameter. This line will then require no constraint 
to keep it nodal. Similar considerations apply to any sector 
whose angle is an aliquot part of two right angles, 


When the opening of the sector is arbitrary, the problem 
may be solved in terms of Bessel’s functions of fractional order. 
If the fixed radii are 0 =0, 0 =, the particular solution is 

w=PJnie(kr) sin e 
where v is an integer. We see that if 8 be an aliquot part of 7, 
v7/@ is integral, and the solution is included among those already 
used for the complete circle. 


An interesting case is when 8 = 27, which corresponds to the 
problem of a complete circle, of which the 
radius 9 = 0 is constrained to be nodal. 

We have 

w=PJ,, (kr) sin $v0 cos (pt — e). 

When » is even, this gives, as might be 
expected, modes of vibration possible without 
the constraint; but, when vy is odd, new 
modes make their appearance. In fact, in 
the latter case the descending series for J 
terminates, so that the solution is expressible in finite terms. 
Thus, when vy = 1, 


a es (DE AME} nes arse (1), 


Fig. 38. 


w=P Tn) sin 40 cos (pt —€) ssscseeseees (2). 

The values of & are given by 

sinka=0, or ka=sr. 

Thus the circular nodes divide the fixed radius into equal 
parts, and the series of tones form a har- Fig. 39. 
monic scale. In the case of the gravest 
mode, the whole of the membrane is at any 
moment deflected on the same side of its 
equilibrium position. It is remarkable that 
the application of the constraint to the 
radius 6=0 makes the problem easier than 


before. * 
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If we take v =3, the solution is 
1 /sinkr 

seria rami kr 
In this case the nodal radii are Fig. (39) 


— cos kr) sin 20 cos (pt — €)....-..-. (3). 


O=37, O=47; 
and the possible tones are given by the equation 
tat Aes = Meh Lhe amet aloes eae (4). 
To calculate the roots of tana=a# we may assume 
a=(stt)r—y=X-y, 
where y is a positive quantity, which is small when ~ is large. 


Substituting this, we find cot y= X — y, 
whence 


1 2 3 Oyb 1747 
y=x(1+4 F+..)-¥-2-s 


3 15 315 
This equation is to be solved by successive approximation. 
It will readily be found that 


2 13 146 
— Va Yo EV ae eave 
y= X +5x +75% +i5g~ Se ae 
so that the roots of tan «=~ are given by 
2 13 146 
=A— 1 _ 3 __ ———— Signy coer 
x=X—X aA ipo 105 > (5), 
where X =(8+4) 7. 


In the first’ quadrant there is no root after zero since tan «>a, 
and in the second quadrant there is none because the signs of 
a and tan are opposite. The first root after zero is thus in 
the third quadrant, corresponding to s=1. Even in this case 
the series converges sufficiently to give the value of the root 
with considerable accuracy, while for higher values of s it is 
all that could be desired. The actual values of w/a are 1:4303, 
2°4590, 3°4709, 44747, 5°4818, 6:4844, &e. 


208. The effect on the periods of a slight inequality in the 
density of the circular membrane may be investigated by the 
general method § 90, of which several examples have already 
been given. It will be sufficient here to consider the case of a 
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small load M attached to the membrane at a point whose radius 
vector is 7’, 


We will take first the symmetrical types (n=0), which may 
still be supposed to apply notwithstanding the presence of M. The 
kinetic energy 7 is (6) § 204 altered from 
5) 4 pra? ae 3 (Kimo @) Pee to $ pra” Ja” (Kimo) Diet = 4 M dine J? (Kimo¥’), 
and therefore 
MI nt) 

2. Oy 
Dt ae es Pr Aye eee iD; 


where P,,? denotes the value of p.?, when there is no load. 


The unsymmetrical normal types are not fully determinate for 
the unloaded membrane; but for the present purpose they must 
be taken so as to make the resulting periods a maximum or 
minimum, that is to say, so that the effect of the load is the 
greatest and least possible. Now, since a load can never raise 
the pitch, it is clear that the influence of the load is the least 
possible, viz. zero, when the type is such that a nodal diameter (it 
is indifferent which) passes through the point at which the load is 
attached. The unloaded membrane must be supposed to have two 
coincident periods, of which one is unaltered by the addition of the 
load. The other type is to be chosen, so that the alteration of 
period is as great as possible, which will evidently be the case 
when the radius vector 7’ bisects the angle between two adjacent 
nodal diameters. Thus, if r’ correspond to 6 = 0, we are to take 

w= Pinn Jn (Kimn?) cos nO } 
so that (2) § 204 


T= + pra Dare Jn? (Kin @) ais 4 M bate Jy? (Kn). 
The altered mn? is therefore given by 


2M Jr? (Knut) (2) 
SAS ACE OE eae : 
Of course, if r’ be such that the load lies on one of the nodal 
circles, neither period is affected. 


Pin? ao ae mn = Ls 


For example, let M be at the centre of the membrane. J, (0) 
vanishes, except when n=0; and J,(0)=1. It is only the 
symmetrical vibrations whose pitch is influenced by a central load, 
and for them by (1) 

M 


TUsaa)pmar ee (3). 


i Lo ee 
oe ad aR ee 
we 


ry e 
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By (6) § 200 Jy (2) =— di (2), 
so that the application of the formula requires only a knowledge of 
the values of J,(z), when J, (z) vanishes, § 200. For the gravest 
mode the value of Jy’ (Kmoa) is 51903. When koa is consider- 
able, 

J? (kimo@) = 2 + him 
approximately; so that for the higher components the influence of 
the load in altering the pitch increases, 

The influence of a small irregularity in disturbing the nodal 
system may be calculated from the formule of §90. The most 
obvious effect is the breaking up of nodal diameters into curves 
of hyperbolic form due to the introduction of subsidiary sym- 
metrical vibrations. In many cases the disturbance is favoured 
by close agreement between some of the natural periods, 


209. We will next investigate how the natural vibrations of 
a uniform membrane are affected by a slight dopanvate from the 
exact circular form, 

Whatever may be the nature of the boundary, w satisfies the 


equation 
dw idw, 1 dw 


drt > dr? de 
where & is a constant to be determined. By Fourier’s theorem w 
may be expanded in the series 
W=W, + wW, Cos (8 + a) + w, cos 2 (A+ &) + ...00- 
+n COSN(O+4n) + esses : 


where w,, #%, &c. are functions of r only. Substituting in (1), we 
see that w,, must satisfy 


ay Ad pleas Sy 


+(h?- =) Wy, = 0, 
of which the solution is 
Wy LA, (kr); 

for, as in § 200, the other function of r cannot appear. 

The general expression for w may thus be written 

w= AJ, (kr) +J, (kr) (A, cos 6+ B, sin 6) 
+... +dn (kr) (A, cos n6 + B, sin nO) + ......... (2). 

For all points on the boundary w is to vanish, 

} The succeeding values are approximately -341, -271, -232, 206, :187, &e. 


: 
- 


eS lO eh 
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In the case of a nearly circular membrane the radius vector is 
nearly constant. We may take r=a+é6r, dr being a small 
function of 6. Hence the boundary condition is 


0=<A,[J,. (ka) + kor Jy (ka)]+...... 
+ [Jn (ka) + kor J,’ (ka) [A,, cos nO + B, sin n6] 


which is to hold good for all values of @. 


Let us consider first those modes of vibration which are nearly 
symmetrical, for which therefore approximately 


w= A, J, (kr). 


All the remaining coefficients are small relatively to Aj, since 
the type of vibration can only differ a little from what it would 
be, were the boundary an exact circle. Hence if the squares of 
the small quantities be omitted, (3) becomes 


A, [Jy (ka) + kor J,’ (ka)] + J, (ka) [A, cos 0+ B; sin 6] 
+... +d (ka) [A, cosn6 +B, sin n8]+...=0...... (4). 


If we integrate this equation with respect to @ between the 
limits 0 and 27r, we obtain 


Oar Jy (ka) + Jy! (ka) | Eon 
0 


Qa 
or J, \ka + an ér ot ee ie er orcas ete (5), 


which shews that the pitch of the vibration is approximately the 
same as if the radius vector had uniformly its mean value. 


This result allows us to form a rough estimate of the pitch of 
any membrane whose boundary is not extravagantly elongated. 
If o denote the area, so that po is the mass of the whole mem- 
brane, the frequency of the gravest tone is approximately 


(2m) x 2404 x vi m Poche (6) 


In order to investigate the altered type of vibration, we may 


4 [A numerical error is here corrected. ] 
R. 22 


~ 
~ 
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multiply (4) by cos 78, or sinn@, and then integrate as before. 


Thus 
A, Ji (ka) i viper con nd ae 4 TA, dea ae 
0 


A, 
Aletha) i F Grainne dx Hah oneal 


which determine the ratios A, : A, and B, : Ao. 
If or = ry, + Or, +... + Ort... 


be Fourier’s expansion, the final expression for w may be written, 


w:A,=Zd, (kr) 
SW das \" (kr) dr, J, (kr) 81, 


Ey Seth Tig, * Breet (Sa 


When the vibration is not approximately symmetrical, the 
question becomes more complicated. The normal modes for the 
truly circular membrane are to some extent indeterminate, but the 
irregularity in the boundary will, in general, remove the indeter- 


minateness. The position of the nodal diameters must be taken, | 


so that the resulting periods may have maximum or minimum 
values. Let us, however, suppose that the approximate type is 


w=A,J,(kr) cos vO 


and afterwards investigate how the initial line must be taken in 
order that this form may hold good. 


_ All the remaining coefficients being treated as small in com- 
parison with A,, we get from (4) 


A, Jy (ka)+...+ A,[J, (ka) + kbrJ,’ (ka)] cos vO 
+ B,J, (ka) sin v6 +...... 
+dn (ka) [A;,cosné +B, cosnd] +... =0 
Multiplying by cos v@ and integrating, 
Qn e 
oJ, (ka) +k J,’ (ka) i Sr cos? v0 dd = 0, 
0 
or 


20 
J, +k [ dr cos? vO z = 0, 
/0 T 


which shews that the effective radius of the membrane is 
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The ratios of A, and B, to A, may be found as before by in- 
tegrating equation (10) after multiplication by cos nO, sin nO. 


But the point of greatest interest is the pitch. The initial line 
is to be so taken as to make the expression (11) a maximum or 
minimum. If we refer to a line fixed in space by putting 6—a 
instead of 6, we have to consider the dependence on a of the 
quantity 


lar 
| or cos? v (6 — a) dé, 
/ 0 
which may also be written 
Qa - Qa ‘ 
cos? va | dr cos? 1 6d6 + 2 cos va sin va | dr cos vO sin vOdeé 
0 J0 


20 
ain’ ya | Sra eden ee (12), 
0 
and is of the form 
A cos? va + 2B cos va sin va + C sin? va, 


A, B, C being independent of a. There are accordingly two. 
admissible positions for the nodal diameters, one of which makes 
the period a maximum, and the othera minimum. The diameters 
of one set bisect the angles between the diameters of the other 
set. 


There are, however, cases where the normal modes remain inde- 
terminate, which happens when the expression (12) is independent 
of a. This is the case when &r is constant, or when Sr is propor- 
tional to cosv@. For example, if 6r were proportional to cos 26, 
or in other words the boundary were slightly elliptical, the nodal 
system corresponding to n=2 (that consisting of a pair of per- 
pendicular diameters) would be arbitrary in position, at least to 
this order of approximation. But the single diameter, correspond- 
ing to n=1, must coincide with one of the principal axes of 
the ellipse, and the periods will be different for the two axes, 


210. We have seen that the gravest tone of a membrane, 
whose boundary is approximately circular, is nearly the same as 
that of a mechanically similar membrane in the form of a circle of 
the same mean radius or area. If the area of a membrane be 
given, there must evidently be some form of boundary for which 
the pitch (of the, principal tone) is the gravest possible, and this 

22—2 


= 
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form can be no other than the circle. In the case of approximate — 
circularity an analytical demonstration may be given, of which the 
following is an outline. 


The general value of w being 

w= A, J (kr) +... +n (kr) (A, cos nO + Bsin n#)+...... (1), 
in which for the present purpose the coefficients A,, B,,... are small | 
relatively to A,, we find from the condition that w vanishes 
when r=a+ 67, 

A, Jy (ka) +hkAgdy (ka) 6r+4h? A.J.” (ka). (Ory + .... 

+E [{Jn (ha) + kJn (ka) dr +:..}{An cos nO + B, sin nO}] = 0...(2). 
Hence, if 

dr =a, cos 0+ 8, sin 8+... +a,cosnO+ 8, sin nO +...... (3), 


we obtain on integration with respect to @ from 0 to 27, 


; n= 00 
QAgIy+ Hh Ag Sy’ S (an? + Bn’) 


+hE [tn Ant+ Bu Bn) Iu} =0 vesccssceee (4), 


from which we see, as before, that if the squares of the small 
quantities be neglected, J,(ka)=0, or that to this order of ap- 
proximation the mean radius is also the effective radius. In 
order to obtain a closer approximation we first determine A, : A, 
and B,:A, by multiplying (2) by cosn@, sinn@, and then in- 
tegrating between the limits 0 and 27. Thus: 


Andn=—Rhag Age, ) Bade hs Api (5). 
Substituting these values in (4), we get 


ae 2 pens 2 2 In Ji Ri ) 
J, (ka) =$k = | +B) i pmeel s:. I a (6). 


Since J, satisfies the fundamental equation 


and in the present case J,=( approximately, we may replace 


MW il / = 
Jy’ by - ka?’ Equation (6) then becomes 


A pom ne ' Bee 9 2 ae 1 
J (ka)=3h J, 2 at (ce + 8?) 7 + al HAR (8). 


_— ) ial oll - ’ bh | 
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Let us now suppose that a+ da is the equivalent radius of the 
membrane, so that 


J, [k(a+da)] = J, (ka) + Jy (ka) kda =0. 
Then by (8) we find 


da=-$k3 2 [@ a {Fe tt. Desf (9). 


Again, if a+da’ be the pedins of the truly circular membrane 
of equal area, 
da! = re (ut Sy ete OAC ARN ey ee (10); 
so that 
Fu oe J eae Jn (ka) 
da’ —da= anna | (eut-+ Ba’) {1 +ka—* Tas ar | PR sad (11). 
The question is now as to the sign of the right-hand member. 
If n=1, and z be written for ka, 


vanishes approximately by (7), since in general J; =—J,’, and 
in the present case J,(z)=0 nearly. Thus da’—da=0, as should 
evidently be the case, since the term in question represents merely 
a displacement of the circle without an alteration in the form of 
the boundary. When n= 2, (8) § 200, 


2 
J,=-J,—-Jh, 
z 


from which and (7) we find that, when J, = 0, 
J,’ _#-4 


whence — 


r = 1 2 2 2 
da’ —da= 5-(a2-+ B) (5 1) aad (13), 


which is positive, since z= 2°404. 


We have still to prove that 
ol (z) 
1+ Sa aes 
I, (2) 


is positive for integral values of n greater than 2, when z= 2'404. 


THE | BR: ARY, 


"\s 6 Ni yt q 
¥ i ee | Nar 
i jt i “ELV a a ‘eS a T q Sd Se! tree Somme Leer Slaw 
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For this purpose we may avail ourselves of a theorem given in 


Riemann’s Partielle Differentialgleichungen, to the effect that 
neither J,, nor J,’ has a root (other than zero) less than n. The 
differential equation for J,, may be put into the form 


PIy (2) 
d (log z)? 


while initially J, and J,’ (as well as dJn/d log z) are positive. Ac- 

cordingly dJ;,/d log z begins by increasing and does not cease to do 
so before z=n, from which it is clear that within the range z= 0 
to z=n, neither J, nor J,’ can vanish. And since J, and J,’ are 
both positive until z =n, it follows that, when n is an integer greater 
than 2°404, da’—da is positive. We conclude that, unless a, 82, 
a,,... all vanish, da’ is greater than da, which shews that in the 
case of any membrane of approximately circular outline, the circle 
of equal area exceeds the circle of equal pitch. 


+(2—n?) J,(z)=90; 


We have seen that a good estimate of the pitch of an approxi- 
mately circular membrane may be obtained from its area alone, 
but by means of equation (9) a still closer approximation may be 
effected. We will apply this method to the case of an ellipse, 
whose semi-axis major is & and eccentricity e. 


The polar equation of the boundary is 
r=R {l-fe@—-Geé+...... +4ecos20+...... areas (14); 
so that in the notation of this section 
a=RQ-le-he), m=teR 


Accordingly by (9) 


a, = (J. Ole 
ae BRAGS + zt 


or by (12), since LR =z = 2'404, 


Thus the radius of the circle of equal pitch is 


1 9°779 e) 
da= — +e 
a+da Ri Ao pers aah ened tes (15), 


in which the term containing e! should be correct. 
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The result may also be expressed in terms of ¢ and the area o. 


We have 
BE /=( Saree 


ST eS 
a+da=a/% ee a e') Mts Ree (16), 


from which we see how small is the influence of a moderate eccen- 
tricity, when the area is given. 


and thus 


211. When the fixed boundary of a membrane is neither 
straight nor circular, the problem of determining its vibrations 
presents difficulties which in general could not be overcome 
without the introduction of functions not hitherto discussed or 
tabulated, A partial exception must be made in favour of an 
elliptic boundary; but for the purposes of this treatise the im- 
portance of the problem is scarcely sufficient to warrant the 
introduction of complicated analysis. The reader is therefore 
referred to the original investigation of M. Mathieu. 


[The method depends upon the use of conjugate functions. If 
Brite) == 6 COS (EA U7) ) tease sees ctiasce xe (1); 


then the curves = const. are confocal ellipses, and £ = const. are 
confocal hyperbolas. In terms of & 7 the fundamental equation 
(V2 + k*) u=0 becomes 


oe a oat k’? (cosh? 7 — cos? £) u =0.......40. BAe) 


where k’ = ke, 
The solution of (2) may be found in the form 
een (AY AIG eer hare eee (3), 


in which & is a function of & only, and H, a function of 7 only, 
provided 


Pe 

= 2 cos? fae (Parra dite ae 4), 
de — (k? cos &—a) FB =0 (4) 
Spe 1 (cosh n—-a)H=0.. arene (O,), 


a being an arbitrary constant’. 


1 Liouville, x11r., 1868; Cours de physique mathématique, 1873, p. 122. 
2 Pockels, Uber die partielle Differentialgleichung Au+k°u=0, p. 114. 
a 
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Michell? has shewn that the elliptic transformation (1) is the 
only one which yields an equation capable of satisfaction in the 


form (3).] 


Soluble cases may be invented by means of the general 
solution 


w= A, J) (kr) +... +(Ancosné+ B, sin n8) Jn (kr) +... 
For example we might take 
w=J,(kr)—rJ, (kr) cos 6, 


and attaching different values to ), trace the various forms of 
boundary to which the solution will then apply. 


Useful information may sometimes be obtained from the 
theorem of § 88, which allows us to prove that any contraction of 
the fixed boundary of a vibrating membrane must cause an eleva- 
tion of pitch, because the new state of things may be conceived to 
differ from the old merely by the introduction of an additional 
constraint. Springs, without inertia, are supposed to urge the 
line of the proposed boundary towards its equilibrium position, 
and gradually to become stiffer. At each step the vibrations 
become more rapid; until they approach a limit, corresponding to 
infinite stiffness of the springs and absolute fixity of their points 
of application. It is not necessary that the part cut off should 
have the same density as the rest, or even any density at all. 


For-instance, the pitch of a regular polygon is intermediate 
between those of the inscribed and circumscribed circles. Closer 
limits would however be obtained by substituting for the cireum- 
scribed circle that of equal area according to the result of § 210. 
In the case of the hexagon, the ratio of the radius of the circle of 
equal area to that of the circle inscribed is 1°050, so that the mean 
of the two limits cannot differ from the truth by so much as 24 per 
cent. In the same way we might conclude that the sector of a 
circle of 60° is a graver form than the equilateral triangle obtained 
by substituting the chord for the are of the circle. 


The following table giving the relative frequency in certain 
calculable cases for the gravest tone of membranes under similar 
mechanical conditions and of equal area (c), shews the effect of a 
greater or less departure from the circular form. 


1 Messenger of Mathematics, vol. xtx. p. 86, 1890. 
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] 


(COR Ge cinta tt te a 2°404 . /7r = 4261. 
SES hs lg ee ody A V2.7 = 4443. 
4 5135 Sh 
Cuatrant, bia citcle watt adie ma eas Vo = 4551 
Beerar of a circle GO ico. vurcendccceasevssns 6379 ve = 4616 
iB} 
LIES Neg (oes Bde eee ee ae ee pio 4624. 
Eoquilateral triangle... cccce0sccseseaccye Qer.x/tan 30° = 4774, 
ve | 
SOURCIT LOS reeiee cc nad fence ericccaesawes face 832, / = 4 
3°83 A/ 5 4°803. 
UNGCEANOLO NE KP Uecttics.starcarnresersenieciecs wh tees 
Right-angled isosceles triangle............ Nie ered 
10 
BeCCUAN Oe Le ie tecctnkeageecseccedncscess TN) ae 5736. 


For instance, if a square and a circle have the same area, the 
former is the more acute in the ratio 4443 : 4261, or 1:043 : 1. 


For the circle the absolute frequency is 


(27) x 2:404 ¢ Ve , where c=/T,+4/p. 


In the case of similar forms the frequency is inversely as the 
linear dimension. 


{From the principle that an extension of boundary is always 
accompanied by a fall of pitch, we may infer that the gravest 
mode of a membrane of any shape, and of any variable density, is 
devoid of internal nodal lines. ] 


212. The theory of the free vibrations of a membrane was 
first successfully considered by Poisson’. His theory in the 
case of the rectangle left little to be desired, but his treatment 
of the circular membrane was restricted to the symmetrical 
vibrations. Kirchhoff’s solution of the similar, but much more 
difficult, problem of the circular plate was published in 1850, 
and Clebsch’s Theory of Hlasticity (1862) gives the general theory 
of the circular membrane including the effects of stiffness and 


1 Mém. de ? Académie, t. vi1t. 1829. 
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of rotatory inertia. It will therefore be seen that there was not 
much left to be done in 1866; nevertheless the memoir of Bourget 
already referred to contains a useful discussion of the problem 
accompanied by very complete numerical results, the whole of 
which however were not new. 


213. In his experimental investigations M. Bourget made use 
of various materials, of which paper proved to be as good as any. 
The paper is immersed in water, and after removal of the superfluous 
moisture by blotting-paper is placed upon a frame of wood whose 
edges have been previously coated with glue. The contraction of the 
paper in drying produces the necessary tension, but many failures 
may be met with before a satisfactory result is obtained. Even 
a well stretched membrane requires considerable precautions in 
use, being liable to great variations in pitch in consequence of the 
varying moisture of the atmosphere. The vibrations are excited 
by organ-pipes, of which it is necessary to have a series proceeding 
by small intervals of pitch, and they are made evident to the eye 
by means of a little sand scattered on the membrane. If the 
vibration be sufficiently vigorous, the sand accumulates on the 
nodal lines, whose form is thus defined with more or less precision. 
Any inequality in the tension shews itself by the circles becoming 
elliptic. 


The principal results of experiment are the following :— 


A circular membrane cannot vibrate in unison with every sound, 
It can only place itself in unison with sounds more acute than 
that heard when the membrane is gently tapped. 


As theory indicates, these possible sounds are separated by less 
and less intervals, the higher they become. 


The nodal lines are only formed distinctly in response to 
certain definite sounds. A little above or below confusion ensues, 
and when the pitch of the pipe is decidedly altered, the membrane 
remains unmoved. There is not, as Savart supposed, a continuous 
transition from one system of nodal lines to another. 


The nodal lines are circles or diameters or combinations of 
circles and diameters, as theory requires. However, when the 


‘ [The reader who wishes to pursue the subject from a mathematical point of 


view is referred to an excellent discussion by Pockels (Leipzig, 1891) of the 
differential equation y?w-+ k2u=0.] 
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number of diameters exceeds two, the sand tends to heap itself 
confusedly towards the middle of the membrane, and the nodes 
are not well defined. 


The same general laws were verified by MM. Bernard and 
Bourget in the case of square membranes?; and these authors* 
consider that the results of theory are decisively established in 
opposition to the views of Savart, who held that a membrane 
was capable of responding to any sound, no matter what its pitch 
might be. But I must here remark that the distinction between 
forced and free vibrations does not seem to have been sufficiently 
borne in mind. When a membrane is set in motion by aerial 
waves having their origin in an organ-pipe, the vibration is 
properly speaking forced. Theory asserts, not that the membrane 
is only capable of vibrating with certain defined frequencies, but 
that it is only capable of so vibrating freely. When however the 
period of the force is not approximately equal to one of the 
natural periods, the resulting vibration may be insensible. 


In Savart’s experiments the sound of the pipe was two or three 
octaves higher than the gravest tone of the membrane, and was 
accordingly never far from unison with one of the series of over- 
tones. MM. Bourget and Bernard made the experiment under 
more favourable conditions. When they sounded a pipe somewhat 
lower in pitch than the gravest tone of the membrane, the sand 
remained at rest, but was thrown into vehement vibration as unison 
was approached. So soon as the pipe was decidedly higher than the 
membrane, the sand returned again to rest. A modification of the 
experiment was made by first tuning a pipe about a third higher 
than the membrane when in its natural condition, The membrane 
was then heated until its tension had increased sufficiently to 
bring the pitch above that of the pipe. During the process of 
cooling the pitch gradually fell, and the point of coincidence 
manifested itself by the violent motion of the sand, which at the 
beginning and end of the experiment was sensibly at rest. 


M. Bourget found a good agreement between theory and obser- 
vation with respect to the radii of the circular nodes, though the 
test was not very precise, in consequence of the sensible width of 
the bands of sand; but the relative pitch of the various simple 
tones deviated considerably from the theoretical estimates. The 


1 Ann, de Chim, ux. 449—479, 1860. 


le 


a 
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committee of the -French Academy appointed to report on 
M. Bourget’s memoir suggest as the explanation the want of 
perfect fixity of the boundary. It should also be remembered that 
the theory proceeds on the supposition of perfect flexibility—a 
_condition of things not at all closely approached by an ordinary 
membrane stretched with a comparatively small force. But 
perhaps the most important disturbing cause is the resistance of 
the air, which acts with much greater force on a membrane than 
on a string or bar in consequence of the large surface exposed. 
The gravest mode of vibration, during which the displacement is 
at all points in the same direction, might be affected very 
differently from the higher modes, which would not require so 
great a transference of air from one side to the other. 


[In the case of kettle-drums the matter is further complicated 
by the action of the shell, which limits the motion of the air upon 
one side of the membrane. From the fact that kettle-drums are 
struck, not in the centre, but at a point about midway between 
the centre and edge, we may infer that the vibrations which it is 
desired to excite are not of the symmetrical class. The sound is 
indeed but little affected when the central point is touched with 
the finger. Under these circumstances the principal vibration (1) is 
that with one nodal diameter and no nodal circle, and to this 
corresponds the greater part of the sound obtained in the normal 
use of the instrument. Other tones, however, are audible, which 
correspond with vibrations characterized (2) by two nodal diameters 
and no nodal circle, (3) by three nodal diameters and no nodal 
circles, (4) by one nodal diameter and one nodal circle. By 
observation with resonators upon a large kettle-drum of 25 inches 
diameter the pitch of (2) was found to be about a fifth above (1), 
that of (3) about a major seventh above (1), and that of (4) a little 
higher again, forming an imperfect octave with the principal tone. 
For the corresponding modes of a uniform perfectly flexible mem- 
brane vibrating im vacuo, the theoretical intervals are those 
represented by the ratios 1:34, 1°66, 1°83 respectively’. 


The vibrations of soap films have been investigated by Melde?. 
The frequencies for surfaces of equal area in the form of the circle, 
the square and the equilateral triangle, were found to be as 


1 Phil. Mag., vol. vit., p. 160, 1879. 
> Pogg. Ann., 159, p. 275, 1876. Akustik, p. 181, 1883. 
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1:000 : 1:049 : 1175. In membranes of this kind the tension is 
due to capillarity, and is independent of the thickness of the film.] 


213a. The forced vibrations of square and circular membranes 
have been further experimentally studied by Elsas*, who has 
confirmed the conclusions of Savart as to the responsiveness of a 
membrane to sounds of arbitrary pitch. In these experiments the 
vibrations of a fork were communicated to the membrane by means 
of a light thread, attached normally at the centre; and the position 
of the nodal curves and of the maxima of disturbance was traced 
in the usual manner by sand and lycopodium. A series of figures 
accompanies the memoir, shewing the effect of sounds of pro- 
gressively rising pitch. 


In many instances the curves found do not exhibit the 
symmetries demanded by the supposed conditions. Thus in 
.the case of the square membrane all the curves should be similarly 
related to the four corners, and in the case of the circular mem- 
brane all the curves should be circles. The explanation is probably 
to be sought in the difficulty of attaining equality of tension. If 
there be any irregularity, the effect will be to introduce modes of 
vibration which should not appear,as having nodes at the point of 
excitation, and this especially when there is a near agreement of 
periods. Or again, 4n irregularity may operate to disturb the 
balance between two modes of theoretically identical pitch, which 
should be excited to the same degree. Indeed the passage through 
such-a point of isochronism may be expected to be highly unstable 
in the absence of moderate dissipative forces. 


The theoretical solution of these questions has already (§§ 196, 
204) been given, but would need much further development for 
an accurate determination of the nodal curves relating to periods 
not included among the natural periods. But the general course 
of the phenomenon can be traced without difficulty. 


If the imposed frequency be less than the lowest natural 
frequency, the vibration is devoid of (internal) nodes. For a nodal 
line, if it existed, being of necessity either endless or terminated 
at the boundary’, would divide the membrane into two parts. Of 


1 Nova Acta der Ksl. Leop. Carol. Deutschen Akademie, Bd. xty. Nr. 1, Halle, 
1882. 

2 Otherwise the extremity would have to remain at rest under the action of 
component tensions from the surrounding parts which are all in one direction, 
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these one part would be vibrating freely with a frequency less 
than the lowest natural to the whole membrane, an impossible 
condition of things (§ 211). The absence of nodal curves under the 
above-mentioned conditions is one of the conclusions drawn by — 
Elsas from his observations. 

As the frequency of the imposed vibration rises through the 
lowest natural frequency, a nodal curve manifests itself round the 
point of excitation, and gradually extends. The course of things 
is most easily followed in the case of the circular membrane, 
excited at the centre. The nodal curves are then of necessity also 
circles, and it is evident that the first appearance of a nodal circle 
can take place only at the centre. Otherwise there would be a 
circular annulus of finite internal diameter, vibrating freely with a 
frequency only infinitesimally higher than that of the entire circle. 
At first sight indeed it might appear that even an infinitely small 
nodal circle would entail a finite elevation of pitch, but a con- 
sideration of the solution (§ 204) as expressed by a combination of 
Bessel’s functions of the first and second kinds, shews that this is 
not the case. At the point of isochronism the second function 
disappears, and immediately afterwards re-enters with an infinitely 
small coefficient. But inasmuch as this function is itself infinite 
when 7 =0, a nodal circle of vanishing radius is possible. Accord- 
ingly the fixation of the centre of a vibrating circular membrane 
does not alter the pitch, a conclusion which may be extended to 
the fixation of any number of detached points of a membrane of 
any shape. 

The ‘effect of gradually increasing frequency upon the nodal 
system of a circular membrane may be thus summarized. Below 
the first proper tone there is no internal node. As this point is 
reached, the mode of vibration identifies itself with the corre- 
sponding free mode, and then an infinitely small nodal circle 
manifests itself. As the frequency further increases, this circle 
expands, until when the second proper tone is reached, it coincides 
with the nodal circle of the free vibration of this frequency. 
- Another infinitely small circle now appears, and it, as well as the 
first, continually expands, until they coincide with the nodal system 
of a free vibration in the third proper tone. This process con- 
tinues as the pitch rises, every circle moving continually outwards. 
At each coincidence with a natural frequency the nodal system 
identifies itself with that of the free vibration, and a new circle 
begins to form itself at the centre. 


haviour ofa square pencrsed is of course more difficult. 
ow in n detail. The Vraniertiow from oe oe case ree corre- 


CHAPTER X. 


VIBRATIONS OF PLATES’. 


214. IN order to form according to Green’s method the equa- 
tions of equilibrium and motion for a thin solid plate of uniform 
isotropic material and constant thickness, we require the expression 
for the potential energy of bending. It is easy to see that for each 
unit of area the potential energy V is a positive homogeneous 
symmetrical quadratic function of the two principal curvatures. 
Thus, if p,, p. be the principal radii of curvature, the expression 


for V will be 
A (+ rs 2 et eee (1), 
Pi P2 Pipe 

where A and pw are constants, of which A must be positive, and 
» must be numerically less than unity. Moreover if the material 
be of such a character that it undergoes no lateral contraction 
when a bar is pulled out, the constant ~ must vanish. This 
amount of information is almost all that is required for our 
purpose, and we may therefore content ourselves with a mere 
statement of the relations of the constants in (1) with those by 


means of which the elastic properties of bodies are usually de- 
fined. 


From Thomson and: Tait’s Natural Philosophy, § 639, 642, 
720, it appears that, if 2h be the thickness, g Young’s modulus, 


1 [This Chapter deals only with fleaural vibrations. The extensional vibrations 
of an infinite plane plate are briefly considered in Chapter X.a, as a particular 


case of those of an infinite cylindrical shell. They are not of much acoustical 
importance. | 
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and yw the ratio of lateral contraction to longitudinal elongation 
when a bar is pulled out, the expression for V is 


Pe ee 

~ 34 H?) 2 Pie 
__ dé (ee i 
See GC A Fe eet (2), 


[Equation (2) gives the interpretation of the constants of (1) 
in its application to a homogeneous plate of isotropic material ; 
but the expression (1) itself is of far wider scope. The material 
composing the plate may vary from layer to layer, and the elastic 
character of any layer need not be isotropic, but only symmetrical 
with respect to the normal. As a particular case, the middle 
layer, or indeed any other layer, may be supposed to be physically 
inextensible. 


Similar remarks apply to the investigations of the following 
chapter relating to curved shells.] 


If w be the small displacement perpendicular to the plane 
of the plate at the point whose rectangular coordinates in the 
plane of the plate are a, y, 

1 lies 1 @wdw — (ee 
‘rad pips da® dy? ~ \dedy 


and thus for a unit of area, we have 


Vas | wr-20-0) Te ae (deny) f| 


which quantity has to be integrated over the surface (S) of the 
plate. 


1 The following comparison of the notations used by the principal writers may 
save trouble to those who wish to consult the original memoirs. 
Rigidity=n (Thomson)=, (Lamé). 
Ink 
3h+ 
(3m — n) 1+ 4 


ey alas (Thomson) =q (Kirchhoff and Donkin) =2K 7 (Kirchhoff). 
m 


Young’s modulus=E (Clebsch)=M (Thomson) = 7 (Jhomson) 


Ratio of lateral contraction to eas elongation =p He and Donkin) 


m—-n 


2m 
Poisson assumed this ratio to be 4, and Wertheim 4. 


R. e 23 


(Thomson) = 


: r : 
¢ (Thomson) = Me Ga ra (Lamé). 
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215. We proceed to find the variation of V, but it gre be , 
previously noticed that the second term in JV, namely {f= 
represents the total curvature of the plate, and is therefore de- — 


pendent only on the state of things at the edge. 


sV= BS ss [fio Vw —(1— 4) dt as be (1); 


so that we have to consider the two variations 


| [Vow W23w.dS and | | 8 (p,p,)7 dS. 
Now by Green’s theorem 
_[f¥eo.9:8u.a8= |] Vw. dw. as 
_ [avew 
a- 


in which ds denotes an element of the boundary, and d/dn denotes 
differentiation with respect to the normal of the boundary drawn 
outwards, 


The transformation of the second part is more difficult. We 


have 

ee = (fee adw ew a? dw — 5 dw dow ds 

Pips dx? dy + ap dix? dady ae 
The quantity under the sign of integration may be put into 

the form 
d (oe Pw dew ee) d (diwdw dédw dw 
dy\ dy da dx dady Pate dy? dy ied) 
Now, if F be any function of # and y, 


len ddy = {Fsin ds) Ke 
dF fn Oe MR By cAevore ec olslerotutelatctetateioneta : 
{fF dedy = [Fos 6 ds 


where @ is the angle between w and the normal drawn outwards, 
and the integration on the right-hand side extends round the 
boundary. Using these, we find 


8 {= = [as ind e d?w * déw dw 
PiPs dy da dx dady 


dow @2w ddw dw 
d iss BEA 
+[ $008 67. dip eds peat 


Pips’ 


— A — 
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If we substitute for dSw/dx, ddw/dy their values in terms 
déw/dn, ddw/ds, from the equations (see Fig. 40) 


déw dédw déw 

pee os 6 —~7 sin 8 

dw ddw rood. wee eo 
pte oiad + a, 008 0 


0 : - 


x 
we obtain 
déw d?w paw d2w 
3/(e a = [as Ge {si sin’? at ae eae a 


ds da? dh 


The second integral by a partial integration with respect to 
s may be put into the form 


2w dw 2 dw 
[ow S ae _ {eos @sin 0 (ae = 4 + (cos? @ — sin? ) ima a 


+ ds ddw {cos @ sin 0 & ei aa) + (sin? 6 — cos? ®) a — ane BAY 


dy? dx? 
Collecting and rearranging our results, we find 


6V= wale i ViwdwdS 


3(1—p") 
dV?w iw dw 
~ [owas er —+(1- HK). (cos @sin 0 (aa Ae =) 


+ (cos? 0 — sin? Ques =) 


“4 i ds {HV +(1-—p) (cos? 7 ole + sin? 0 ee 


5 WLI 
+ 2 cos @ sin @ a BAA) 


23—2 


‘a 


~ 
a 
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There will now be no difficulty ‘in forming the equations of @ 
motion. If p be the volume density, and Z.p.2h.dS the transverse 
force acting on the element dS, 


Shen i [ 2Zph3waS+ If Soh seSwAS =O .0..-002. (7): 


is the general variational equation, which must be true whatever 
function (consistent with the constitution of the system) 6w may 
be supposed to be. Hence by the principles of the Calculus of 
Variations 


eee 
3p (1 — »*) 
at every point of the plate. 


V0 — ZA =O vane nanan erees (8), 


If the edges of the plate be free, there is no restriction on the 
hypothetical boundary values of 6w and déw/dn, and therefore the 
coefficients of these quantities in the expression for 6 V must vanish. 
The conditions to be satisfied at a free edge are thus | 


dV?w i fw dw 
Tar ae ery thd le — 7) 
: ne © no 
+ (cos? 6 — sin? aah =(0 | 
oe a Ea) (9). 
pV?w +(1—p) {cos 6 Re sin? 0 dyp 


+2cos @sin 0 rat = () | 
If the whole circumference of the plate be clamped, dw=0, 
déw/dn = 0, and the satisfaction of the boundary conditions is 
already secured. Ifthe edge be ‘supported’, dw =0, but déw/dn 
is arbitrary. The second of the equations (9) must in this case be 
satisfied by w. 


216. The boundary equations may be simplified by getting 
rid of the extrinsic element involved in the use of Cartesian 
coordinates. Taking the axis of « parallel to the normal of the 
bounding curve, we see that we may write 


sgew dw Cw dw 
cost OF * + sin’ Oa t Boos sin 8 7 adie Tae 
ow, dw 
Also Vew = SR do? Cee recon ees cesencscens (1), 


1 The rotatory inertia is here neglected. 2 Compare § 162, 


— 
, 
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where a is a fixed axis coinciding with the tangent at the point 
under consideration. In general d?w/do* differs from d?w/ds?. 
To obtain the relation between them, we may proceed thus. 
Expand w by Maclaurin’s theorem in ascending powers of the 
small quantities n and a, and substitute for n and o their values 
in terms of s, the are of the curve. 


Thus in general 


dw dw ,ru_,, w aw be 
w=W) + i Ee is a De a re, as TOES i gO Tr ons; 
0 
while on the curve ¢ =s+cubes, n=—15°/p+..., where p is 


the radius of curvature. Accordingly for points on the curve, 


, dws dw Me 
W = Wy — 4 ai = 8+ 3 Jee s? + cubes of s, 
2 
and therefore on a ae ; a Reaeeayeak oUatue coup tts (2) 
whence from (1) 
2 dw idw dw 
v2 “Ww = ARE + p AR ds sisiatatatsialo/alalatnielelmtetels (3) 


We conclude that he second boundary condition in (9) § 215 
may be put into the form 


iw ldw dw 
met saat 72) =0 wigtavekainirianetpie sevens (4). 
In the same way by putting @=0, we see that 
: Pw dw aw 
cos @ sin 0 ( aH aan “) + (cos? @ — sin? @) cen 


is equivalent to d?w/dndc, where it is to be understood. that 
the axes of n and a are fixed. The first boundary condition now 


becomes 
eae dew: 
vet -w 5 (jae) =9 Are teh od (5). 
If we apply these equations to the rectangle whose sides are 


parallel to the coordinate axes, we obtain as the conditions to be 
satisfied along the edges parallel to y, 


ie fas TOP ap} =°| 
dw ew 


da® Hap 9 
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In this case the distinction between o and s disappears, and p, the 4 


radius of curvature, is infinitely great. The conditions for the 
other pair of edges are found by interchanging w and y. These 
results may be obtained equally well from (9) § 215 directly, with- 
out the preliminary transformation. 


217. If we suppose Z=0, and write 


gh? ‘ 
Ei babar Beate tai e hitiAT SL NcIo Ct Py: 
3p (1 — 4") , 
the general equation becomes 
WD CON 1p aa) Sav cducnev door aeseonete (2), 
or, if w x cos (pt —), 
Vey Se KAU): cle adleeyossteaeceen mama (3), 
where fee 0 OA oaks vests Snekone eee (4). 


Any two values of w, w and »v, corresponding to the same 
boundary conditions, are conjugate, that is to say 


| eds Ocj.-nneot ck Ce (5), 


provided that the periods be different. In order to prove this 
from the ordinary differential equation (3), we should have to 
retrace the steps by which (3) was obtained. This is the method 
adopted by Kirchhoff for the circular disc, but it is much simpler 
and more direct to use the variational equation 


8V-+2ph {|iddwdS=O...ceseesseeceseeee (6), 


in which w refers to the actual motion, and dw to an arbitrary 
displacement consistent with the nature of the system. 6V is a 
symmetrical function of w and dw, as may be seen from § 215, or 
from the general character of V (§ 94). 


If we now suppose in the first place that w=u, ’w=v, we 
have 


5V = 2php* |[wods; 


and in like manner if we put w=v, w=u, which we are equally 
entitled to do, 


8V = 2php” | Juvas, 
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’ 
whence (p? —p”) [uvds=o ee ee (7). 


This demonstration is valid whatever may be the form of the 
boundary, and whether the edge be clamped, supported, or free, in 
whole or in part. 


As for the case of membranes in the last Chapter, equation 
(7) may be employed to prove that the admissible values of p? are 
real; but this is evident from physical considerations. 


218. For the application to a circular disc, it is necessary to 
express the equations by means of polar coordinates. Taking the 
centre of the disc as pole, we have for the general equation to be 
satisfied at all points of the area 


peridans lo disiiiid? 
where (§ 200) Vv Ae Ta ee 


To express the boundary condition (§ 216) for a free edge 
(r=a), we have 

d Vow d Vey d a) ek et! (=) dw dw 

dn a? aia AC ~ ad@dr\rd@/’ ds? a?d@?’ 


p =radius of curvature =a; and thus 
d (dw | a(S wpdw 3-p w) = 0) 
ae t rdr/' d@\ @ dr a? 
d?w ldw 1 a We 
det (a dr * a aoe) ~° 
After the differentiations are performed, r is to be made equal 
to a, 


If w be expanded in Fourier’s series 
W=Wot Wy +... + Wnt 
each term separately must satisfy (2), and thus, since 
Wn & cos (nO — a), 
eee aga danca)~° | 


Ae es (3), 
Ew € di, Ww x =) | 
dr? 


th Mp (Ok 
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The superficial differential equation may be written 
(V2 + ke) (V2 — k’) w =0, 
which becomes for the general term of the Fourier expansion 
Gola ew a? GaP = 
Getta ate) Ces a oo eee 
shewing that the complete value of w, will be obtained by adding 
together, with arbitrary constants prefixed, the general solutions of 
Go lad a ‘) 
oe em mm — + P| Ay HO wc ewer cece scensese 4). 
Gaara atk of (4) 
The equation with the upper sign is the same as that which 
obtains in the case of the vibrations of circular membranes, and 
as in the last Chapter we conclude that the solution applicable 
to the problem in hand is w, % J, (kr), the second function of r 
being here inadmissible. 


In the same way the solution of the equation with the lower 
sign is w, © J, (ikr), where i=,/(—1) as usual. [See § 221 a.] 

The simple vibration is thus 

Wy =cos nO fad, (kr) + BJ, (tkr)} + sin nO {yJ,, (kr) + 6S, (vkr)}. 

The two boundary equations will determine the admissible 
values of & and the values which must be given to the’ ratios 
a: Pandy: 6. From the form of these equations it is evident 
that we must have a: Pay 26, 


and thus w, may be expressed in the form_ 


Wn = P cos (nO — 4) {Jn (kr) +rJ;, (ikr)} cos (pt — e)...... (5). 
As in the case of a membrane the nodal system is composed of 


the n diameters symmetrically distributed round the centre, but 
otherwise arbitrary, denoted by 


cos (10 = @) =O) i. ev ca ee ese eames (6), 
together with the concentric circles, whose equation is 
J (bre Nly GR) = Oe (7). 


219. In order to determine X and k we must introduce the 
boundary conditions. When the edge is free, we obtain from 
(3) § 218 
_ 2 (w—1) {ka J,’ (ka) — J, (ka)} — Bat Jy’ (ka) 

(wu —1) {ikad,/(ika) — J, (ika)} + ik aS, (aka) 
(4 —1) {hkaJ,’ (ka) — 2 J, (ka)} —katd, (ka) [7 oy 


~ (w= I) {ikaJ,’ (ika) — n8J;, (ka)} + aed, (Ga) 


| 
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in which use has been made of the differential equations satisfied 
by Jn (kr), Jn(ikr). In each of the fractions on the right the 
denominator may be derived from the numerator by writing 7k in 
place of k. By elimination of % the equation is obtained whose 
roots give the admissible values of k. 


When n=0, the result assumes a simple form, viz. 
Jy (tka) sued J, (ka) 

J (a ka) Jy (ka) 
This, of course, could have been more easily obtained by neglecting 
n from the beginning. 


2(1—p) + tha + 


=f eS ais (2). 


The calculation of the lowest root for each value of n is trouble- 
some, and in the absence of appropriate tables must be effected 
by means of the ascending series for the functions J, (kr), J, (ikr). 
In the case of the higher roots recourse may be had to the semi- 
convergent descending series for the same functions. Kirchhoff 
finds 
} B/(8ka) + C/(8kayP — D/(8ka)* + 
en ee a + Bika). “ oe Po ae °) 


where 
Aaya l =), 
B=y (1 —4n?)-8, 
C=y (1 — 4n?*) (9 — 4n?) + 48 (1 + 4’), 
D=— yi {1 — 4n?*) (9 — 4n*) (13 — 4n*)} + 8 (9 + 136n? + 80n*). 


When ka is great, 
tan (ka -—4n7)=0 approx. ; 
whence 
WO EAN ele env cccetet cnsnccascaecn: (4), 


where hi is an integer. 


It appears by a numerical comparison that h is identical with 
the number of circular nodes, and (4). expresses a law discovered 
by Chladni, that the frequencies corresponding to figures with a 
given number of nodal diameters are, with the exception of the 
lowest, approximately proportional to the squares of consecutive 
even or uneven numbers, according as the number of the diameters 
is itself even or odd. Within the limits of application of (4), we 
see also that the pitch is approximately unaltered, when any 
number is subtracted from h, provided twice that number be 
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added to ». This law, of which traces appear in the following table, | 
may be expressed by saying that towards raising the pitch nodal 
circles have twice the effect of nodal diameters. It is probable, 
however, that, strictly speaking, no two normal components have 
exactly the same pitch. 


h n=0 m=1 

Cu. 1) W. Cu. 12 W 
0 ee Hag 
1 | Gis Gis+ | A+ b h— c— 
2| gis’+ | b’'— | b’'+ | e+ £"+ | fis’ + 
h | n=2 n=3 

Ga, oP. awa: 4 Pia 
0/|C C | © d dis— | dig — 
Lee gis’+ | a’— da’. dis”| dis” +] e” 


The table, extracted from Kirchhoff’s memoir, gives the pitch 
of the more important overtones of a free circular plate, the gravest 
being assumed to be C1. The three columns under the heads 
Ch, P, W refer respectively to the results as observed by Chladni 
and as calculated from theory with Poisson’s and Wertheim’s 
values of w. A plus sign denotes that the actual pitch is a little 
higher, and a minus sign that it is a little lower, than that written. 
The discrepancies between theory and observation are considerable, 
but perhaps not greater than may be attributed to irregularity in 
the plate. 


220. The radii of the nodal circles in the symmetrical case 
(n=0) were calculated by Poisson, and compared by him with 
results obtained experimentally by Savart. The following numbers 
are taken from a paper by Strehlke?, who made some careful 
measurements. The radius of the disc is taken as unity. 

Observation. Calculation. 

One circle ... 0°67815 0°68062. 

Two circles... ‘oenal hoes 

084149 0°84200. 

0°25631 0:25679. 
Three circles 059107 0:59147. 
089360 0°89381. 


1 Gis corresponds to Gg of the English notation, and h to b natural. 
2 Pogg. Ann. xcv. p. 577. 1855, 
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The calculated results appear to refer to Poisson’s value of pu, but 
would vary very little if Wertheim’s value were substituted. 

The following table gives a comparison of Kirchhoff’s theory 
(n not zero) with measurements by Strehlke made on less accurate 
discs. 


Radu of Circular Nodes. 


Observation. Calculation. 
p=h(P). | p= (W)). 
(il eee OLS Lee Oso ommO1o lan Os iGo 0-78136 | 0:78088 
sO, Toe ll yy ORY ORS OSH 0:82194 | 0:82274 
n=3, h=1 | 0°838 0-842 0°84523 |. 0°84681 
ea ar vg) 0-488 0-492 0-49774 0:49715 
Tera a 0869 0-869 0:87057 | 0:87015 


The most general motion of the uniform circular plate is 
expressed by the superposition, with arbitrary amplitudes and 
phases, of the normal components already investigated. The 
determination of the amplitude and phase to correspond to 
arbitrary initial displacements and velocities is effected precisely 
as in the corresponding problem for the membrane by the aid of 
the characteristic property of the normal functions proved in § 217. 


221. When the plate is truly symmetrical, whether uniform 
or not, theory indicates, and experiment verifies, that the position 
of the nodal diameters is arbitrary, or rather dependent only on 
the manner in which the plate is supported, and excited. By 
varying the place of support, any desired diameter may be made 
nodal. It is generally otherwise when there is any sensible 
departure from exact symmetry. The two modes of vibration, 
which originally, in consequence of the equality of periods, could 
be combined in any proportion without ceasing to be simple 
harmonic, are now separated and affected with different periods. 
At the same time the position of the nodal diameters becomes 
determinate, or rather limited to two alternatives. The one set is 
derived from the other by rotation through half the angle included 
between two adjacent diameters of the same set. This supposes 
_ that the deviation from uniformity is small; otherwise the nodal 

system will no longer be composed of approximate circles and 
diameters at all. The cause of the deviation may be an irregu- 
larity either in the material or in the thickness or in the form of 
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the boundary, The effect of a small load at any point may be 
- investigated as in the parallel problem of the membrane § 208. 
If the place at which the load is attached does not lie on a nodal 
circle, the normal types are made determinate. The diametral 
system corresponding to one of the types passes through the place 
in question, and for this type the period is unaltered. The period 
of the other type is increased. 


[The divergence of free periods, which is due to slight in- 
equalities, would seem to afford an explanation of some curious 
observations by Savart?. When a circular plate, vibrating with 
nodal diameters, is under the influence of the bow applied at any 
part of the circumference, the nodal diameters indicated by sand are 
so situated that the bow lies in the middle of a vibrating segment. 
If, however, the bow be suddenly withdrawn, the nodal system 
oscillates, or even revolves, during the subsidence of the motion. 
It is evident that no such displacement could be expected, 
were the plate absolutely symmetrical. The same would be true, 
even in the case of asymmetry, if the bow were so applied as to 
excite one only of the two determinate vibrations then possible. 
But in general the effect of the bow must be to excite both kinds 
of vibrations, and then the matter is more complicated. Jt would 
seem that so long as the constraining action of the bow lasts, both 
vibrations are forced to keep the same time, and the effect is 
much the same as in the case of symmetry. But on withdrawal 
of the bow the free vibrations which then ensue take place each in 
its proper frequency, and a phase difference soon arises by which 
the effects are modified. 


Let us suppose that the origin of @ is so chosen in relation 
to the irregularities that the types of vibration are represented 
by cos n@, sin. Then in general the free vibrations, resulting 
from the action of the bow at an arbitrary point of the circum- 
ference, may be taken to be 


cos na sin nO cos pt — sin na cos nO cos (pt + €)s..cseecsees (1), 


where e¢ is the difference of phase which has accumulated since 
the commencement of the free vibrations. In the case of 
symmetry ¢ = 0, and (1) becomes 


gin (0 — 0) 608 pt... nan ea eee (2), 


1 Ann. Chim., vol. 36, p. 257, 1827. 
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which represents a fixed nodal system 


Beso (IPO Venn tate ca icehedticsnaes te (3), 


in any arbitrary position depending upon the point of application 
of the bow. A similar fixity of the nodal system occurs, in spite 
of the variable e, when a is so chosen that cos na= 0 or sinna=0. 
But in general there is no fixed nodal :system. When e is a 
multiple of 27, that is when the two vibrations are restored to 
the same phase, there is a nodal system represented by (3). And 
when ¢ is an odd multiple of 7, so that the two vibrations are in 
opposite phases, we have in place of (2) 


BID NCO - C) COS Dbsaccsccuaetvaresoone revs (4), 
with a nodal system 
CeO “ie WLCGE | Wan nae yes canencee verteene cs (5). 


In these cases there is a nodal system, and in a sense the system 
may be said to oscillate between the positions given by (3) and (5); 
but it must not be overlooked that at termediate times there is 
no true nodal system at all. Thus, when e= 47, (1) becomes 


cos na sin nO cos pt + sin na cos nO sin pt. 
The squared amplitude of this motion is 
cos? na sin? nO + sin? na cos? nd, 


a quantity which does not vanish for any value of 6. In general 
the squared amplitude is 


cos? na sin? nO + sin? na cos? nO — 2 cos na sin na cos nO sin 18 cos e, 


or, as it may also be written, 


4— cos 2na cos’ 2nd —4 sin 2na sin 2nd cos €.........++- (6). 


This quantity is a maximum or a minimum when 
FAN ZNO == COS E TAN DNs i... gevcsevecy elondes (7). 


The minimum of motion thus oscillates backwards and forwards 
between 0=+a and 6=—a; but as we have seen, it is only in 
these extreme positions that the minimum is zero. 


A like phenomenon occurs during the free vibrations of a 
circular membrane, or in fact of any system of revolution such 
that the position of nodal lines is arbitrary so long as the 
symmetry is complete.] 


_ a ee eee ee ee 
v 
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The two other cases of a circular plate in which the edge 
is either clamped or swpported would be easier than the preceding 
in their theoretical treatment, but are of less practical interest on 
account of the difficulty of experimentally realising the conditions 
assumed. The general result that the nodal system is composed 
of concentric circles, and diameters symmetrically distributed, is 
applicable to all the three cases. 


221a. The use in the telephone of a thin circular plate 
clamped at the edge lends a certain interest to the calculation of 
the periods and modes of vibration ‘of such a plate. It will suffice 
to consider the symmetrical modes. 


By (5) § 218 we may take as representing the motion in 
this case 


w=J,(kr) +A, (thr) = Jy (kr) + N19 (Rr) wee eevee (1, 
from which 
a yy Indy (thr) =—d,(k Lk 
ee 0 (kr) +r, (thr) =— Jy (kr) +0, (hr)... (2), 
where we write 
I ay tae 2 oe . 
o(Z) = ()=lt+ato gt. tioleraleetie (3), 
ey yee ye Lye 
TAN is (2)=stoqtogist- nnn (4); 


Since the plate is clamped at r=a, both w and dw/dr must 
there vanish. Hence, writing ka=z, we get as the frequency 
equation 

Ji (2) , A(z) _ 
TQ) + AO Wwe 2 (5). 


In (5) £, and J, are both positive, so that the signs of J, and J, 
must be opposite. Hence by Table B § 206 the first root must 
lie between 2°4 and 3:8, the second between 5°5 and 7-0, and 
soon. The values of the earlier roots might be obtained without 
much difficulty from the series for Z, and J, by using the table 
§ 200 for J, and J,; but it will be convenient for the present and 
further purposes to give a short table’ of the functions J, and J, 
themselves. For large values of the argument descending series, 
analogous to (10) § 200, may be employed. 


1 Calculated by A. Lodge, Brit. 4ss. Rep., 1889. 


e)) > 


ae et 
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& I, (2) I, (2) z I, (2) I, (2) 
0:0 1:0000 0:0000 3°0 4:8808 39534 
a, 1:0100 "1005 ee 5°7472 4°7343 
4 1:0404 *2040 374 6°7848 5‘6701 
6 1:0920 3137 3°6 8:0277 6°7927 
8 1:1665 *4329 3°8 9:5169 8:1404 
1:0 1:2661 5652 || 4:0 11°3019 9°7595 
12 1:3937 Taian eae 13°4425 11°7056 
1°4 15534 8861 || 4:4 16°0104 14°0462 
16 1°7500 1:0848 46 19:0926 16°8626 
1:8 1°9896 ISU Yh Ze 22°7937 20°2528 
2:0) 22796 1:5906 5:0 27°2399 24°3356 
pip) 2°6291 1:9141 pee 32°5836 29°2543 
2°4 3'0493 2°2981 54 39°0088 35'1821 
2°6 3°5533 9°7554 56 46°7376 423283 
2°8 41573 3'3011 5°8 56°0381 509462 
| 6:0 67°2344 61°3419 


The first root of (5) is z=3:20. This then is the value of ka 
for the gravest symmetrical vibration. The next value of z is 
about 6:3. Since the frequency varies as k? (§ 217), the interval 
between the tones is nearly two octaves. 

Returning to the first root, we have for the frequency (n) 
§ 217, 

Bs B22 (B2Pvg.h P 

or ora? Dara? V3p al — 2) oe eeseeee ( ) 

This is the general formula. For rough calculations y? in the 

denominator may be omitted. If for the case of iron we take 
pari, ga 2°0'x 10%, 


_ 24% 10°, 2h 
—eteeane 


we find n 


2h and a being expressed in centimetres. 
A telephone plate measured by the author gave 
a=2°2, 2h=-020. 
According to these values 
n = 991 vibrations per second. 
222. We have seen that in general Chladni’s figures as traced 
by sand agree very closely with the circles and diameters of 


theory; but in certain cases deviations occur, which are usually 
attributed to irregularities-in the plate. It must however be re- 
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membered that the vibrations excited by a bow are not strictly 
speaking free, and that their periods are therefore lable to a 
certain modification. It may be that under the action of the bow 
two or more normal component vibrations coexist. The whole 
motion may be simple harmonic in virtue of the external force, 
although the natural periods would be a little different. Such an 
explanation is suggested by the regular character of the figures 
obtained in certain cases. 


Another cause of deviation may perhaps be found in the 
manner in which the plates are supported. The requirements of 
theory are often difficult to meet in actual experiment. When 
this is so, we may have to be content with an imperfect compari- 
son; but we must remember that a discrepancy may be the fault 
of the experiment as well as of the theory. 


[In the ordinary use of sand to investigate the vibrations of 
flat plates and membranes the movement to the nodes is irregular 
in its character. If a grain be situated elsewhere than at a node, 
it is made to jump by a sufficiently vigorous transverse vibration. 
The result may be a movement either towards or from a node; 
but after a succession of such jumps the grain ultimately finds its 
way to a node as the only place where it can remain undisturbed. 
Grains which have already arrived at a node remain there, while 
others are constantly shifting their position. 


It was found by Savart that very fine powder, such as lyco- 
podium, behaves differently from sand. Instead of collecting at 
the nodes, it heaps itself up at the places of greatest motion. 
This effect was traced by Faraday’ to the influence of currents of 
air, themselves the result of the vibration. In a vacuum all 
powders move to the nodes, 


In some cases the movement of sand to the nodes, or to some 
of them, takes place in a more direct manner as the result of 
friction. Thus, in his investigation of the longitudinal vibrations 
of thin narrow strips of glass, held horizontally, Savart®? observed 
the delineation of nodes apparently dependent upon an accom- 
paniment of vibrations of a transverse character. The special 
peculiarity of this phenomenon was the non-correspondence of the 
lines traced by sand upon the two faces of the glass when tested 


1 Ona Peculiar Class of Acoustical Figures, Phil. Trans., 1831, p. 299. 
2 Ann. d. Chim., vol. 14, p. 113, 1820. 
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in succession, a fact sufficient to shew that the transverse motion 
was connected with a failure of uniformity. In consequence of 
this there are developed transverse vibrations of the same (high) 
pitch as that of the principal longitudinal motion, and therefore 
attended with many nodes. These nodes are of course the same 
whichever face of the glass is uppermost, and it might be supposed 
that they would all be indicated by the sand, as would happen if 
the transverse vibrations existed alone. But the combination of 
the two kinds of motion causes a creeping of the sand towards the 
alternate nodes, the movements of the sand at corresponding 
points on the two sides of the plate being always in opposite 
directions. On the one side an inwards longitudinal motion (for 
example) is attended by an upwards transverse motion, but when 
the plate is reversed the same inwards longitudinal motion is 
associated with a transverse motion directed downwards. If there 
were no transverse motion, the longitudinal force upon any 
particle resulting from friction would vanish in the long run, but 
in consequence of the transverse motion this balance is upset, and 
in a manner different upon the two sides of the plate. The above 
considerations appear to afford sufficient ground for an explanation 
of the remarkable phenomenon observed by Savart, but an attempt 
to follow the matter further into detail would lead us too 
far?.] 


223. The first attempt to solve the problem with which we 
have just been occupied is due to Sophie Germain, who succeeded 
in obtaining the correct differential equation, but was led to 
erroneous boundary conditions. For a free plate the latter part of 
the problem is indeed of considerable difficulty. In Poisson’s 
memoir ‘Sur l’équilibre et le mouvement des corps élastiques*, 
that eminent mathematician gave three equations as necessary to be 
satisfied at. all points of a free edge, but Kirchhoff has proved that 
in general it would be impossible to satisfy them all. It happens, 
however, that an exception occurs in the case of the symmetrical 
vibrations of a circular plate, when one of the equations is true 
identically. Owing to this peculiarity, Poisson’s theory of the 
symmetrical vibrations is correct, notwithstanding the error in his 
view as to the boundary conditions. In 1850 the subject was 


1 See Terquem, C. R., xuvt., p. 775, 1858. 
2 Mém. de VAcad. d. Sc.% Par. 1829. 
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resumed by Kirchhoff?, who first gave the two equations appropriate 
to a free edge, and completed the theory of the vibrations of a 


circular disc. 


924. The correctness of Kirchhoff’s boundary equations has 
been disputed by Mathieu’, who, without explaining where he 
considers Kirchhoff’s error to lie, has substituted a different set of 
equations, He proves that if w and wu’ be two normal functions, so 
that w=wcos pt, w=w' cosp’t are possible vibrations, then 


(p? — p”) i uw dady 


= a | ds | Cea Veu du V2 iL +u ae } et aga ft), 


dn dn dn dn 


_ This follows, if it be admitted that wu, w’ satisfy respectively 
the equations 
3a Via =p U, ct V4u’ =p 7. 


Since the left-hand member is zero, the same must be true of 
the right-hand member; and this, according to Mathieu, cannot 
be the case, unless at all points of the boundary both w and w’ 
satisfy one of the four following pairs of equations: 


du 


u=0 V2u =0 i) = a () 

> > > din . 
du _ dV2u ' dViu | 
pe ens wave’ os -0 | 


The second pair would seem the most likely for a free edge, but 
it is found to lead to an impossibility. Since the first and third 
pairs are obviously inadmissible, Mathieu concludes that the fourth 
pair of equations must be those which really express the condition 
of a free edge. In his belief in this result he is not shaken by the 
fact that the corresponding conditions for the free end of a bar 
would be du/dx=0, d’u/da? = 0, the first of which is contradicted 
by the roughest observation of the vibration of a large tuning- 
fork. 


* Crelle, t. xu. p. 51. Ueber das Gleichgewicht und die Bewegung einer elas- 
tischen Scheibe. 
2 Liouville, t. x1v. 1869. 


SS 
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The fact is that although any of the four pairs of equations 
would secure the evanescence of the boundary integral in (1), it 
does not follow conversely that the integral can be made to vanish 
in no other way; and such a conclusion is negatived by Kirchhoff’s 
investigation. There are besides innumerable other cases in 


_ which the integral in question would vanish, all that is really 


necessary being that the boundary appliances should be either at 
rest, or devoid of inertia. 


225. The vibrations of a rectangular plate, whose edge is 
supported, may be easily investigated theoretically, the normal 
functions being identical with those applicable to a membrane of 
the same shape, whose boundary is fixed. If we assume 


w=sin a sin ae BOBO clonaeateaaitvinisiel (1), 


we see that at all points of the boundary, 
w=0, dw/de?=0, dw/dy=0, 


which secure the fulfilment of the necessary conditions (§ 215). 
The value of p, found by substitution in c Viw=p?w, 


: Spee ua weed Cp 

is prem? (at ) ed aneiee vies tesaain soar (2), 
shewing that the analogy to the membrane does not extend to the 
sequence of tones. 


It is not necessary to repeat here the discussion of the primary 
and derived nodal systems given in Chapter 1x. It is, enough to 
observe that if two of the fundamental modes (1) have the same 
period in the case of the membrane, they must also have the same 
period in the case of the plate. The derived nodal systems are 
accordingly identical in the two cases. 


The generality of the value of w obtained by compounding 
with arbitrary amplitudes and phases all possible particular solu- 
tions of the form (1) requires no fresh discussion. 


Unless the contrary assertion had been made, it would have 
seemed unnecessary to say that the nodes of a supported plate 
have nothing to do with the ordinary Chladni’s figures, which 
belong to a plate whose edges are free. 

* 24—2 
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The realization of the conditions for a supported edge is 
scarcely attainable in practice. Appliances are required capable 
of holding the boundary of the plate at rest, and of such a nature 
that they give rise to no couples about tangential axes. We may 
conceive the plate to be held in its place by friction against the 
walls of a cylinder circumscribed closely round it. 


226. The problem of a rectangular plate, whose edges are 
free, is one of great difficulty, and has for the most part resisted ° 
attack’, If we suppose that the displacement w is independent 
of y, the general differential equation becomes identical with that 
with which we were concerned in Chapter vil. If we take the 
solution corresponding to the case of a bar whose ends are free, 
and therefore satisfying d?w/da?=0, d*w/da?=0, when 2=0 and 
when «=a, we obtain a value of w which satisfies the general 
differential equation, as well as the pair of boundary equations 


d (dew dw 
ie age tO-#) =o | 


which are applicable to the edges parallel to y; but the second 
boundary condition for the other pair of edges, namely 


aw d?w 
dy + MB dx? = (0) Poem emer enero rerereseves (2), 


will be violated, unless ~=0. This shews that, except in the 
case reserved, it is not possible for a free rectangular plate to 
vibrate after the manner of a bar; unless indeed as an approxima- 
tion, when the length parallel to one pair of edges is so great that 
the conditions to be satisfied at the second pair of edges may be 
left out of account. 


Although the constant «4 (which expresses the ratio of lateral 
contraction to longitudinal extension when a bar is drawn out) 
is positive for every known substance, in the case of a few sub- 
stances—cork, for example—it is comparatively very small. There 
is, so far as we know, nothing absurd in the idea of a substance 


1 [The case where two opposite edges are free while the other two edges are 
supported, has been discussed by Voigt (Géttingen. Nachrichten, 1893).] 


bd 
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for which » vanishes. The investigation of the problem under 
this condition is therefore not devoid of interest, though the results 
will not be strictly applicable to ordinary glass or metal plates, 
for which the value of w is about 321 


If wu, u., &e. denote the normal functions for a free bar inves- 
tigated in Chapter VIII, corresponding to 2, 3, ...... nodes, the 
vibrations of a rectangular plate will be expressed by 


w= u, (a/a), w=, (e/a), &e., 
or w= uw (y/b), w=u,(y/b), &e. 


In each of these primitive modes the nodal system is composed 
of straight lines parallel to one or other of the edges of the 
rectangle. When b=a, the rectangle becomes a square, and the 
vibrations 

W = il, (a/a), w= uy (y/a), 


having necessarily the same period, may be combined in any pro- 
portion, while the whole motion still remains simple harmonic. 
Whatever the proportion may be, the resulting nodal curve will of 
necessity pass through the points determined by 


Un (a/a)=0, Un (y/a) = 0. 


Now let us consider more particularly the case of n=1. The 
nodal system of the primitive mode, w= wu (#/a), consists of a 
pair of straight lines parallel to y, whose distance from the nearest 
edge is ‘2242a. The points in which these lines are met by the 
corresponding pair for w= u,(y/a), are those through which the 
nodal curve of the compound vibration must in all cases pass. It 
is evident that they are symmetrically disposed on the diagonals 
of the square. If the two primitive vibrations be taken equal, 
but in opposite phases (or, algebraically, with equal and opposite 
amplitudes), we have 


UD = Ue (E/E YO (UPA) ce. es enece cocns fetes (3), 


1 Tn order to make a plate of material, for which u is not zero, vibrate in the 
manner of a bar, it would be necessary to apply constraining couples to the edges 
parallel to the plane of bending to prevent the assumption of a contrary curvature. 
The effect of these couples would be to raise the pitch, and therefore the calcu- 
lation founded on the type proper to »=0 would give a result somewhat higher in 
pitch than the truth. 
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from which it is evident that w vanishes when # =y, that is along 
the diagonal which passes through the origin. Fig. 41. 
That w will also vanish along the other diagonal 

follows from the symmetry of the functions, and eed 
we conclude that the nodal system of (3) comprises on 

both the diagonals (Fig. 41). This is a well-known 

mode of vibration of a square plate. 


A second notable case is when the amplitudes are equal and 
their phases the same, so that 


Ww eu, (e/a) + ty (YO). tek ese eee (4). 


The most convenient method of constructing graphically 
the curves, for which w=const., is that employed by Maxwell 
in similar cases. The two systems of curves (in this instance 
straight lines) represented by w, (~/a) =const., w (y/a) = const., are 
first laid down, the values of the constants forming an arith- 
metical progression with the same common difference in the two 
cases. In this way a network is obtained which the required 
curves cross diagonally. The execution of the proposed plan 
requires an inversion of the table given in Chapter vill, § 178, 
expressing the march of the function w,, of which the result is as 
follows :— 


Uy He Xai Uy Haare) 
+1:00 | ‘5000 | — :25 ‘1871 
75 | +3680 910) 1518 
D0 3106 75 “TiGe 


25 "2647 | 1:00 0846 
00 2242 1:25 0517 
— 1:50 0190 


The system of lines represented by the above values of # (com- 
pleted symmetrically on the further side of the central line) and 
the corresponding system for y are laid down in Fig. 42. From 
these the curves of equal displacement are deduced. , At the 
centre of the square we have w a maximum and equal to 2 on the 
scale adopted. The first curve proceeding outwards is the locus of 
points at which w=1. The next is the nodal line, separating the 
regions of opposite displacement. The remaining curves taken in 


ae 
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order give the displacements — 1, —2, —3. The numerically great- 
est negative displacement occurs at the corners of the square, 
where it amounts to 2 x 1645 = 3:2902 


The nodal curve thus constructed agrees pretty closely with the 
observations of Strehlke*. His results, which refer to three care- 
fully worked plates of glass, are embodied in the following polar 
equations : 


‘40143 ‘0171 00127 
r = °40143 + 0172} cos 4¢ + 00127 > cos 8¢, 
‘4019 0168 0013 
Fig. 42. 


the centre of the square being pole. From these we obtain for 
the radius vector parallel to the sides of the square (¢ = 0) ‘41980, 


1 On the nodal lines of a square plate. Phil. Mag. August, 1873. 
2 Pogg. Ann. Vol. cxuvi. p. 319, 1872. 
od 
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‘41981, 4200, while the calculated result is 4154, The radius 
vector measured along a diagonal is °3856, °3855, 3864, and by 
calculation °3900. 


By crossing the network in the other direction we obtain the 
locus of points for which 2 (x/a) — uw (y/a) is constant, which are 
the curves of constant displacement for that mode in which the 
diagonals are nodal. The pitch of the vibration is (according to 


theory) the same in both cases. 


Fig. 43. 


The primitive modes represented by w= w,(a/a) or w=, (y/a) 
may be combined in like manner. Fig. 43 shews the nodal curve 
for the vibration 


UW = Uy (e/a) + thy (Y/C) voseercspancees estan. (5). 


The form of the curve is the same relatively to the other diagonal 
if the sign of the ambiguity be altered. 


eB] 


' 
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227. The method of superposition does not depend for its 
application on any particular form of normal function. Whatever 
the form may be, the mode of vibration, which when »=0 
passes into that just discussed, must have the same _ period, 
whether the approximately straight nodal lines are parallel to 
a or to y. If the two synchronous vibrations be superposed, 
the resultant has still the same period, and the general course 
of its nodal system may be traced by means of the considera- 
tion that no point of the plate can be nodal at which the 
primitive vibrations have the same sign. To determine exactly 
the line of compensation, a complete knowledge of the primitive 
normal functions, and not merely of the points at which they 
vanish, would in general be necessary. Doctor Young and the 
brothers Weber appear to have had the idea of superposition as 
capable of giving rise to new varieties of vibration, but it is to Sir 
Charles Wheatstone? that we owe the first systematic application 
of it to the explanation of Chladni’s figures, The results actually 
obtained by Wheatstone are however only very roughly applicable 
to a plate, in consequence of the form of normal function implicitly 
assumed. In place of Fig. 42 (itself, be it remembered, only an 
approximation) Wheatstone finds for the node of the compound 
vibration the inscribed square shewn in Fig. 44. Fig. 44. 
This form is really applicable, not to a plate vi- 
brating in virtue of rigidity, but to a stretched 
membrane, so supported that every point of the 
circumference is free to move along lines perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the membrane. The 
boundary condition applicable under these circumstances is 
dw 
dn 


involve only one co-ordinate are 


=(; and it is easy to shew that the normal functions which 


w=cos(mra/a), or w=cos(mry/a), 
the origin being at a corner of the square. Thus the vibration 
2 27 
ae og ae (1) 
a a 
has its nodes determined by 


cos (a+ y) cos w(x =) — 0, 
a a 


1 Phil. Trans. 1833, 
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whence #+y=4a or 3a," or a—y=+4a, equations which 
represent the inscribed square. 


Qrrx 
If (Hb [6 en = = “CO eaanee nocanec nee 
a a 


the nodal system is composed of the two diagonals. This result, 
which depends only on the symmetry of the normal functions, is 
strictly applicable to a square plate. 


When m =8, 


w = Cos ee + cos Tee See pgs £ (3), 
a a 


and the equations of the nodal lines are 


“ry= = a si ; = 

y a 3 ? 5) 8 ’ & 2 
shewn in Fig. 45. If the other sign be taken, we 
obtain a similar figure with DS to the other 
diagonal. : 


When 1 = 4, 


@-YrHr 


Aare A4ary Fig. 46. 
w = cos ——— + cos —* - 
a a PS 


- giving the nodal lines 

a. 3a. 5a- 1a 
BPE ah A 
With the other sign 


“+y= 


4qra 
W = COS —— — COS ——_ neiecacsccccccccce 
a 


we obtain 
3 
O+Y=5, a, -o —y=0, ne 5 (Fig. 47), 


representing a system composed of the diagonals, 
together with the inscribed square. 


These forms, which are strictly applicable to the membrane, 
resemble the figures obtained by means of sand on a square plate 
more closely than might have been expected. The sequence of 
tones is however quite different. From § 176 we see that, if ~ were 
zero, the interval between the form (43) derived from three 
primitive nodes, and (41) or (42) derived from two, would be 
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1:4629 octaves; and the interval between (41) or (42) and (46) or , 
(47) would be 2°4358 octaves. Whatever may be the value of pu the 
forms (41) and (42) should have exactly the same pitch, and the 
same should be true of (46) and (47). With respect to the first- 
mentioned pair this result is not in agreement with Chladni’s 
observations, who found a difference of more than a whole tone, 
(42) giving the higher pitch. If however (42) be left out of 
account, the comparison is more satisfactory. According to theory 
(4=0), if (41) gave d, (43) should give g’ —, and (46), (47) 
should give g”+. Chladni found for (43) 9’$+, and for (46), 
(47) g"# and g’$+ respectively. 


228. The gravest mode of a square plate has yet to be consi- 
dered. The nodes in this case are the two lines drawn through the 
middle points of opposite sides. That there must be such a mode 
will be shewn presently from considerations of symmetry, but 
neither the form of the normal function, nor the pitch, has yet 
been determined, even for the particular case of w=0. A rough 
calculation however may be founded on an assumed type of 
vibration. 

If we take the nodal lines for axes, the form w= wy satisfies 
V:w =0, as well as the boundary conditions proper for a free edge 
at all points of the perimeter except the actual corners. This is 
in fact the form which the plate would assume if held at rest by 
four forces numerically equal, acting at the corners perpendicu- 
larly. to the plane of the plate, those at the ends of one diagonal 
being in one direction, and those at the ends of the other diagonal 
in the opposite direction. From this it follows that w= ay cos pt 
would be a possible mode of vibration, if the mass of the plate 
were concentrated equally in the four corners. By (3) § 214, we 
see that 


inasmuch as 

Cw/dx?=w/dy=0, dw/dady= cos pt. 
For the kinetic energy, if p be the volume density, and M the 
additional mass at each corner, 


+ha pt+ha 
T =p’ sin? pt | | 2pha°y?dady +4M att 


6 4 
= hp’ sin’ pt 1 ae + | A cae) base (2). 


Sd 
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Hence 


ly eG wey 36 7) 
py, Digs ee 


“where M’ denotes the mass of the plate without the loads. This 
result tends to become accurate when M is relatively great; other- 
wise by §89 it is sensibly less than the truth. But even when 
M=0, the error is probably not very great. In this case we 
should have 


rp A 
P* p(l+p)a 
giving a pitch which is somewhat too high. The gravest mode 
next after this is when the diagonals are nodes, of which the pitch, 
if u = 0, would be given by 

nad (47300) 
ar 
(see § 174), 
We may conclude that if the material of the plate were such 
that «= 0, the interval between the two gravest tones would 


be somewhat greater than that expressed by the ratio 1318. 
Chladni makes the interval a fifth. 


229. That there must exist modes of vibration in which 
the two shortest diameters are nodes may be 
inferred from such considerations as the following. 
In Fig. (48) suppose that GH is a plate of which 
the edges HO, GO are supported, and the edges 
GC, CH free. This plate, since it tends to a 
definite position of equilibrium, must be capable 
of vibrating in certain fundamental modes. Fixing 
our attention on one of these, let us conceive a 
distribution of w over the three remaining quadrants, such that in 
any two that adjoin, the values of w are equal and opposite at 
points which are the images of each other in the line of separation. 
If the whole plate vibrate according to the law thus determined, 
no constraint will be required in order to keep the lines GH, FH 
fixed, and therefore the whole plate may be regarded as free. The 
same argument may be used to prove that modes exist in which 
the diagonals are nodes, or in which both the diagonals and the 
diameters just considered are together nodal. 


q 
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The principle of symmetry may also be applied to other forms 
of plate. We might thus infer the possibility of nodal diameters 
in a circle, or of nodal principal axes in an ellipse. When the 


Fig. 49. Fig. 50. Fig. 51. 


boundary is a regular hexagon, it is easy to see that Fi igs. (49), 
(50), (51) represent possible forms. 


/ It is interesting to trace the continuity of Chladni’s figures, as 
the form of the plate is gradually altered. In the circle, for 
example, when there are two perpendicular nodal diameters, it is a 
matter of indifference as respects the pitch and the type of vibra- 
tion, in what position they be taken. As the circle develops into 
a square by throwing out corners, the position of these diameters 
becomes definite. In the two alternatives the pitch of the vibra- 
tion is different, for the projecting corners have not the same effi- 
ciency in the two cases. The vibration of a square plate shewn in 
Fig. (42) corresponds to that of a circle when there is one circular 
node. The correspondence of the graver modes of a hexagon or 
an ellipse with those of a circle may be traced in like manner. 


230. For plates of uniform material and thickness: and of 
invariable shape, the period of the vibration in any fundamental 
mode varies as the square of the linear dimension, provided of 
course that the boundary conditions are the same in all the cases 
compared. When the edges are clamped, we may go further 
and assert that the removal of any external portion is attended 
by a rise of pitch, whether the material and the thickness be 
uniform, or not. 


Let AB be a part of a clamped edge (it is of no consequence 
whether the remainder of the boundary be clamped, or not), and 


Fig. 52. 
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let the piece ACBD be removed, the new edge ADB being also 
clamped. The pitch of any fundamental vibration is sharper 
than before the change. This is evident, since the altered 
vibrations might be obtained from the original system by the 
introduction of a constraint clamping the edge ADB. The effect 
of the constraint is to raise the pitch of every component, and 
the portion ACBD being plane and at rest throughout the motion, 
may be removed. In order to follow the sequence of changes 
with greater security from error, it is best to suppose the line 
of clamping to advance by stages between the two positions 
ACB, ADB. For example, the pitch of a uniform clamped plate 
in the form of a regular hexagon is lower than for the inscribed 
circle and higher than for the circumscribed circle. 


When a plate is free, it is not true that an addition to 
the edge always increases the period. In proof of this it may be 
sufficient to notice a particular case. 


AB is a narrow thin plate, itself without inertia but carrying 
loads at A, B, C. It is clear that the addition to the breadth 


indicated by the dotted line would augment the stiffness of the 
bar, and therefore lessen the period of vibration. The same 
consideration shews that for a uniform free plate of given area 
there is no lower limit of pitch; for by a sufficient elongation 
the period of the gravest component may be made to exceed 
any assignable quantity. When the edges are clamped, the 
form of gravest pitch is doubtless the circle. 


If all the dimensions of a plate, including the thickness, be 
altered in the same proportion, the period is proportional to the 
linear dimension, as in every case of a solid body vibrating in 
virtue of its own elasticity. 


The period also varies inversely as the square root of Young’s 
modulus, if » be constant, and directly as the square root of the 
mass of unit of volume of the substance. 
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231. Experimenting with square plates of thin wood whose 
grain ran parallel to one pair of sides, Wheatstone? found that 
the pitch of the vibrations was different according as the ap- 
proximately straight nodal lines were parallel or perpendicular 
to the fibre of the wood. This effect depends on a variation 
in the flexural rigidity in the two directions. The two sets of 
vibrations having different periods cannot be combined in the 
usual manner, and consequently it is not possible to make such 
a plate of wood vibrate with nodal diagonals. The inequality 
of periods may however be obviated by altering the ratio of the 
sides, and then the ordinary mode of superposition giving nodal 
diagonals is again possible. This was verified by Wheatstone. 


A further application of the principle of superposition is due 
to Konig*. In order that two modes of vibration may combine, 
it is only necessary that the periods agree. Now it is evident 
that the sides of a rectangular plate may be taken in such a 
ratio, that (for instance) the vibration with two nodes parallel 
‘to one pair of sides may agree in pitch with the vibration having 
three nodes parallel to the other pair of sides. In such a case 
new nodal figures arise by composition of the two primary modes 
of vibration. 


232. When the plate whose vibrations are to be considered 
is naturally curved, the difficulties of the question are generally 
much increased. But there is one case in which the complication 
due to curvature is more than compensated by the absence of a 
free edge; and this case happens to be of considerable interest, as 
being the best representative of a bell which admits of simple 
analytical treatment. 

A long cylindrical shell of circular section and uniform thick- 
ness is evidently capable of vibrations of a flexural character 
in which the axis remains at rest and the surface cylindrical, 
while the motion of every part is perpendicular to the generating 
lines. The problem may thus be treated as one of two dimensions 
only, and depends upon the consideration of the potential and 
kinetic energies of the various deformations of which the section 
is capable, The same analysis also applies to the corresponding 
vibrations of a ring, formed by the revolution of a small closed 
area about an external axis (§ 192 a). 


1 Phil. Trans. 1833. 
2 Pogg, Ann. 1884, cxxrr. p. 238. 
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The cylinder, or ring, 1s susceptible of two classes of vibrations 
depending respectively on extensibility and flexural rigidity, and 
analogous to the longitudinal and lateral vibrations of straight 
bars. When, however, the cylinder is thin, the forces resisting 
bending become small in comparison with those by which ex- 
tension is opposed; and, as in the case of straight bars, the 
vibrations depending on bending are graver and more important 
than those which have their origin in longitudinal rigidity. 
In the limiting case of an infinitely thin shell (or ring), the 
flexural vibrations become independent of any extension of the 
circumference as a whole, and may be calculated on the sup- 
position that each part of the circumference retains its natural 
length throughout the motion. 


But although the vibrations about to be considered are 
analogous to the transverse vibrations of straight bars in respect 
of depending on the resistance to flexure, we must not fall into 
the common mistake of supposing that they are exclusively 
normal. It is indeed easy to see that a motion of a cylinder or 
ring in which each particle is displaced in the direction of the 
radius would be incompatible with the condition of no extension. 
In order to satisfy this condition it is necessary to ascribe to 
each part of the circumference a tangential as well as a normal 
motion, whose relative magnitudes must satisfy a certain differ- 


ential equation. Our first step will be the investigation of this 
equation. 


233. The original radius of the circle being a, let the equi- 
librium position of any element of the circumference be defined 


by the vectorial angle 6. During the motion let the polar co- 
ordinates of the element become 


r=a+6r, 6=0+880. 


If ds represent the arc of the deformed curve corresponding to ad@, 
we have 


(ds)? = (ad@)? = (dér)? +r? (dé + d86)?; 


whence we find, by neglecting the squares of the small quantities 
ér, 60, 


as the required relation. 


i 9.” = 
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In whatever manner the original circle may be deformed at 
time ¢, 6r may be expanded by Fourier’s theorem in the series 
dr=a{A,cos@+ B,sin 0+ A,cos 20 + B,sin 20+... 
+ A, cos 88 + By sin 80+ ...}....0.ccsceeees (2); 


and the corresponding tangential displacement required by the 
condition of no extension will be 


86=— A, sin 8 + B,cos 6+... —“* sin s+ 7 cos 50 — ware (3), 


the constant that might be added to 60 being omitted. 


If cad@ denote the mass of the element ad@, the kinetic 
energy T' of the whole motion will be 


2m ( /dor\? dédé\? 
sale nee vi erm 
T= heal (ae) +a (ap) fae 
=thora’ \2 (A? + B) +7 (4? + Be) 4... 


x (a +5) (42+ B+ Se sen) 


the products of the co-ordinates A,, B, disappearing in the 
integration. 


We have now to calculate the form of the potential energy V. 
Let p be the radius of curvature of any element ds; then for the 
corresponding element of V we may take $Bds {6 (1/p)}*, where 
B is a constant depending on the material and on the thickness. 
Thus 


Q0 1 2 L 
V=}Ba[ (35) Tn ees (5) 
J0 P 


Now 
1/p =u+ @u/d¢’, 


Lee : 
u=— = {1—A, cos $ — B, sin $ — ...}, 


for in the small terms the distinction between ¢ and @ may be 
neglected. 


Hence 


gia*y {(s?— 1) (A, cos s6 + B, sin so)}, 
p 
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and 


V=Z Il" (S12) (Arcos 00 + B, sin 36)}*d0 
2a 0 


al = Si ay CRB eee (6), 


in which the summation extends to all positive integral values 
of s. 


The term for which s=1 contributes nothing to the potential 
energy, as it corresponds to a displacement of the circle as a whole, 
without deformation. 


We see that when the configuration of the system is defined as 
above by the co-ordinates A,, B,, &c., the expressions for 7 and V 
involve only squares; in other words, these are the normal co- 
ordinates, whose. independent harmonic variation expresses the 
vibration of the system. 


If we consider only the terms involving cos s@, sin s@, we have 
by taking the origin of @ suitably, 


ér=aA,cossé, d60= —4¢sin OS See oie (7), 


while the equation defining the dependence of A, upon the 
time is 


ca? (1 “a 4) iit = (f= lA 0 ae (8), 


from which we conclude that, if A, varies as cos (pt — e), 


B s(s?-1) 
ca s+1 


2 


(ie 


This result was given by Hoppe for a ring in a memoir pub- 
lished in Crelle, Bd. 63,1871. His method, though more complete 
than the preceding, is less simple, in consequence of his not re- 
cognising explicitly that the motion contemplated corresponds to 
complete inextensibility of the circumference. 


[In the application of (9) to a ring we have, § 192 a, 


where q is Young’s modulus, p the volume density, and ¢ the 
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radius of the circular section. For the cylindrical shell, (18) 

§ 235 9, 
B 4mnh? 

~ 3(m-+n) p Pome ee eereeereorsesoosce (11), 


2h denoting the thickness, and m, n the elastic constants in 
Thomson and Tait’s notation.] 


o 


According to Chladni the frequencies of the tones of a ring 
are as 
Bate Spat aE 2 Saadeh ie 
If we refer each tone to the gravest of the series, we find for 
the ratios characteristic of the intervals 


2778, 5445, 9, 13°44, Se. 


The corresponding numbers obtained from the above theoretical 
formula (9), by making s successively equal to 2, 3, 4, &., are 


2°828, 5°423, 8771, 12°87, &c., 
agreeing pretty nearly with those found experimentally. 


[Observations upon the tones of thin metallic cylinders, open 
at one end, have been made by Fenkner*. Since the pitch proved 
to be very nearly independent of the height of the cylinders, the 
vibrations may be regarded as approximately two-dimensional. 
In accordance with (9), (11), Fenkner found the frequency propor- 
tional to the thickness directly, and to the square of the radius 
inversely. As regards the sequence of tones from a given 
cylinder’, the numbers, referred to the gravest (s= 2) as unity, 
were 2°67, 5:00, 8:00, 12:00, &e. The agreement with (9) would 
be improved if these numbers were raised by about +4 part, 
equivalent to an alteration in the pitch of the gravest tone. 


The influence of rotation of the shell about its axis has been 
examined by Bryan*. It appears that the nodes are carried 
round, but with an angular velocity less than that of the rotation. 
If the latter be denoted by , the nodal angular velocity is 


Saag 
St le 


1 Wied. Ann. vol. 8, p. 185, 1879. 
2 Melde, Akustik, Leipzig, 1883, p. 223. 
3 Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc. vol. vit. p. 101, 1890. 
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234, When s=1, the frequency is zero, as might have been: 
anticipated. The principal mode of vibration corresponds to s = 2, 
and has four nodes, distant from each other by 90°. These so- 
called nodes are not, however, places of absolute rest, for the 
tangential motion is there a maximum. In fact the tangential 
vibration at these points is half the maximum normal motion. 
In general for the s term the maximum tangential motion is 
(1/s) of the maximum normal motion, and occurs at the nodes of 
the latter. 

When a bell-shaped body is sounded by a blow, the point of 
application of the blow is a place of maximum normal motion 
of the resulting vibrations, and the same is true when the 
vibrations are excited by a violin-bow, as generally in lecture- 
room experiments. Bells of glass, such as finger-glasses, are 
however more easily thrown into regular vibration by friction with 
the wetted finger carried round the circumference. The pitch of 
the resulting sound is the same as of that elicited by a tap with 
the soft part of the finger; but masmuch as the tangential motion 
of a vibrating bell has been very generally ignored, the production 
of sound in this manner has been felt as a difficulty. It is now 
scarcely necessary to point out that the effect of the friction is in 
the first instance to excite tangential motion, and that the point 
of application of the friction is the place where the tangential 
motion is greatest, and therefore where the normal motion 
vanishes. 


235. The existence of tangential vibration in the case of a bell 
was verified in the following manner. A so-called air-pump re- 
ceiver was securely fastened to a table, open end uppermost, and set 
into vibration with the moistened finger. A small chip in the rim, 
reflecting the light of a candle, gave a bright spot whose motion 
could be observed with a Coddington lens suitably fixed. As the 
finger was carried round, the line of vibration was seen to re- 
volve with an angular velocity double that of the finger; and 
the amount of excursion (indicated by the length of the line of 
light), though variable, was finite in every position. There was 
however, some difficulty in observing the correspondence between 
the momentary direction of vibration and the situation of the point 
of excitement. To effect this satisfactorily it was found necessary 
to apply the friction in the neighbourhood of one point. It then 
became evident that the spot moved tangentially when the bell was 
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excited at points distant therefrom 0, 90, 180, or 270 degrees; and 
normally when the friction was applied at the intermediate points 
corresponding to 45, 135, 225 and 315 degrees. Care is sometimes 
required in order to make the bell vibrate in its gravest mode 
without sensible admixture of overtones. 


If there be a small load at any point of the circumference, 
a slight augmentation of period ensues, which is different accord- 
ing as the loaded point coincides with a node of the normal or 
of the tangential motion, being greater in the latter case than 
in the former. The sound produced depends therefore on the 
place of excitation; in general both tones are heard, and by 
interference give rise to beats, whose frequency is equal to the 
difference between the frequencies of the two tones. This phe- 
- nomenon may often be observed in the case of large bells. 


235 a. In determining the number of nodal meridians (2s) 
corresponding to any particular tone of a bell, advantage may be 
taken of beats, whether due to accidental irregularities or intro- 
duced for the purpose by special loading (compare §§ 208, 209). By 
tapping cautiously round a circle of latitude the places may be in- 
vestigated where the beats disappear, owing to the absence of one 
or other of the component tones. But here a decision must not 
be made too hastily. The inaudibility of the beats may be favoured 
by an unsuitable position of the ear or of the mouth of the re- 
sonator used in connection with the ear. By travelling round, 
a situation is soon found where the observation can be made to 
the best advantage. In the neighbourhood of the place where the 
blow is being tried there is a loop of the vibration which is most 
excited: and a (coincident) node of the vibration which is least 
excited. When the ear is opposite to a node of the first vibration, 
and therefore to a loop of the second, the original inequality is 
redressed, and distinct beats may be heard even though the 
deviation of the blow from a nodal point may be very small. The 
accurate determination in this way of two consecutive places where 
no beats are generated is all that is absolutely necessary for the 
purpose in view. The ratio of the entire circumference of the 
circle of latitude to the arc between the points in question is in 
fact 4s. Thus, if the are between consecutive points proved to 
be 45°, we should infer that we were dealing with the case of s = 2, 
in which the deformation is elliptical. As a greater security 
against error, it is advisable in practice to determine a larger 


ee 2 _ 7 - a 
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number of points where no beats occur. Unless the deviation 
from symmetry be considerable, these points should be uniformly 
distributed along the circle of latitude’. 


In the above process for determining nodes we are supposed to 
hear distinctly the tone corresponding to the vibration under 
investigation. For this purpose the beats are of assistance in 
directing the attention; but in dealing with the more difficult 
subjects, such as church bells, it is advisable to have recourse to 
resonators. A set of v. Helmholtz’s pattern, as manufactured by 
Konig, are very convenient. The one next higher in pitch to 
the tone under examination is chosen and tuned by advancing the 
finger across the aperture. Without the security afforded by 
resonators, the determination of the octave is very uncertain, 


The only class of bells, for which an approximate theory can — 


be given, are those with thin walls, §§ 233, 235. Of such the 
following glass bells may be regarded as examples :— 


L. c, ed, cok 
1. ae hy oe 
in, yf oo 
The value of s for the gravest tone was 2, for the second 3, 
and for the third tone 4. 


Similar observations have been made upon a so-called hemi- 
spherical bell, of nearly uniform thickness, and weighing about 3 
ewt. our tones could be plainly heard, 


ed, jee e”, Of 


the pitch being taken from a harmonium. The gravest tone has a 
long duration. When the bell is struck by a hard body, the 
higher tones are at first predominant, but after a time they die 
away, and leave e) in possession of the field. If the striking body 


be soft, the original preponderance of the higher elements is less 
marked, 


By the method described there was no difficulty in shewing 
that the four tones correspond respectively to s= 2, 3, 4, 5. Thus 
for the gravest tone the vibration is elliptical with 4 nodal meri- 
dians, for the next tone there are 6 nodal meridians, and so on. 


' The bells, or gongs, as they are sometimes called, of ‘striking clocks often give 


disagreeable beats. A remedy may be found in a suitable rotation of the bell round 
its axis. 
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Tapping along a meridian shewed that the sounds became less 
clear as the edge was departed from, and this in a continuous 
manner with no suggestion of a nodal circle of latitude. A question 
to which we shall recur in connection with church bells here 
suggests itself. Which of the various coexisting tones characterizes 
the pitch of the bell as a whole? It would appear to be the third 
in order, for the founders gave the pitch as Z natural. 


In church bells there is great concentration of metal at the 
“sound-bow ” where the clapper strikes, indeed to such an extent 
that we can hardly expect much correspondence with what occurs 
in the case of thin uniform bells. But the method already 
described suffices to determine the number of nodal meridians for 
all the more important tones. From a bell of 6 cwt. by Mears 
and Stainbank 6 tones could be obtained, viz. : 


eRe ie Fe Ee BS keh pe 

CE) (8 Ee Cre (S) 
The pitch of this bell as given by the makers is d”, so that it 
is the fifth in the above series of tones which characterizes the 
bell. The number of nodal meridians in the various components 
is indicated within the parentheses. Thus in the case of the tone 
e’ there are 4 nodal meridians. A similar method of examination 
along a meridian shewed that there was no nodal circle of latitude. 
At the same time differences of intensity were observed. This 
tone is most fully developed when the blow is delivered about 
midway between the crown and the rim of the bell. 


The next tone is c”. Observation shewed that for this vibra- 
tion also there are four, and but four, nodal meridians. But now 
there is a well-defined nodal circle of latitude, situated about a 
quarter of the way up from the rim towards the crown. As heard 
with a resonator, this tone disappears when the blow is accurately 
delivered at some point of this circle, but revives with a very small 
displacement on either side. The nodal circle and the four meri- 
dians divide the surface into segments, over each of which the 
normal motion is of one sign. 

To the tone f” correspond 6 nodal meridians. There is no 
well-defined nodal circle. The sound is indeed very faint when 
the tap is much displaced from the sound-bow; it was thought 
to fall to a minimum when a position about half-way up was 


reached. 
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The three graver tones are heard loudly from the sound-bow. 
But the next in order, 6’), is there scarcely audible, unless the 
blow is delivered to the rim itself in a tangential direction. The 
maximum effect occurs about half-way up. Tapping round the 
circle revealed 6 nodal meridians. 


The fifth tone, d’”, is heard loudly from the sound-bow, but 
soon falls off when the locality of the blow is varied, and in the 
upper three-fourths of the bell it is very faint. No distinct circular 
node could be detected. Tapping round the circumference shewed 
that there were 8 nodal meridians. 


The highest tone recorded, f’”’, was not easy of observation, 
and the mode of vibration could not be fixed satisfactorily. 


Similar results have been obtained from a bell of 4 cwt., cast 
by Taylor of Loughborough for Ampton church. The nominal 


pitch (without regard to octave) was d, and the following were the 
tones observed :— 


d= 2p dt, ae fs Rape bn hte ae Ge 
(4) (4) (6) (6) (8) 


In the specification of pitch the numerals following the note 
indicate by how much the frequency for the bell differed from 
that of the harmonium employed as a standard. Thus the gravest 
tone e'D gave 2 beats per second, and was flat. When the number 
exceeds 3, it is the result of somewhat rough estimation, and 
cannot be trusted to be quite accurate. Moreover, as has been 
explained, there are in strictness two frequencies under each 
head, and these often differ sensibly. In the case of the 4th tone, 
b’>—b" means that, as nearly as could be judged, the pitch of the 


bell was midway between the two specified notes of the 
harmonium. 


Observations in the laboratory upon the above-mentioned bells 
having settled the modes of vibration corresponding to the five 
gravest tones, other bells of the church pattern could be sufficiently 
investigated by simple determinations of pitch. The results are 
collected in the following table*, and include, besides those already 
given, observations upon a Belgian bell, the property of Mr 
Haweis, and upon the five bells of the Terling peal. As regards 


1 On Bells, Phil. Mag., vol. 29, p. 1, 1890. 
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the nominal pitch of the latter bells, several observers concurred 
in fixing the notes of the peal as 


i; q oF 2 ag, b, cE, 


no attention being paid to the question of the octave. 


: Terling (5),|Terling (4),)Terling (3),|Terling (2),|Terling (1 
es sie tiie Osborn, Mears, ae M Gane Werte. 
? é ; 1783. 1810. 1623. 1723. 1863. 


Actual Pitch by Harmonium. 


ey; e€0=2 1 a —4 g-3 a+3 Onto a6 d' +2 

cl OG Cae g—4 gt-4 a+é6 a t—5 b'+2 
f'+ S' +4 f'+i1 a +6 b'+6 o’t+4 d’+8 e” 
b’b b"D — 6” a’ —6 d'’—3 dt —e” e” +6 og’ t+(10) go t+4 


Ge dts ane St’ t-2 g' t-6 at 6" +9 ec" E43 
tie Ge 
Pitch referred to fifth tone as c. 

ae | eg —2 et—-3 | ct+3 c+3 ep—6 | ct+2 
bp c—6 ef -—4 ce—4 bb+6 b—5 bb+2 
eD+ | eb+4 eD+6 eD+6 ebD+4 ep+8 ep 

ap aD—a ab—3 | g-ot | f#+6 a+8 g+4 
c c e-2 c—6 Cc e+2 e+3 


Examination of the table reveals the remarkable fact that 
in every case of the English bells it is the 5th tone in order 
which agrees with the nominal pitch, and that, with the exception 
of Terling (4), no other tone shews such agreement’. Moreover, 
as appeared most clearly in the case of the bell cast by Mears and 
Stainbank, the nominal pitch, as given by the makers, is an octave 
below the only corresponding tone. 


The highly composite, and often discordant, character of the 
sounds of bells tends to explain the discrepancies sometimes 
manifested in estimations of pitch. Mr Simpson, who has devoted 
much attention to the subject, has put forward strong arguments 
for the opinion that the Belgian makers determine the pitch of 
their bells by the tone 2nd in order in the above series, so that 
for instance the pitch of Terling (3) would be a and not a#%. In 
subordination to this tone they pay attention also to the next 
(the 3rd in order), classifying their bells according to the character 


1 In this comparison the gravest tone is disregarded. 
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of the third, whether major or minor, so compounded. Thus 
in Terling (3) the interval, a' to c” , is a major third. The com- 
parative neglect with which the Belgians treat the 5th tone, 
regarded almost exclusively by English makers, may perhaps be 
explained by a less prominent development of this tone in Belgian 
bells, and by a difference in treatment. When a bell is sounded 
alone, or with other bells in a comparatively slow succession, 
attention is likely to concentrate itself upon the graver and more 
persistent elements of the sound rather than upon the acuter 
and more evanescent elements, while the contrary may be 
expected to occur when bells follow one another rapidly in a peal. 


In any case the false octaves with which the Table abounds 
are simple facts of observation, and we may well believe that their 
correction would improve the general effect. Especially should 
the octave between the 2nd tone and the 5th tone be made true. 
Probably the lower octave of the gravest, or hwm-note, as it is 
called by English founders, is of less importance. The same may 
be said of the fifth, given by the 4th tone of the series, which 
is much less prominent. The variations recorded in the Table 
would seem to shew that no insuperable obstacle stands in the 
way of obtaining accurate harmonic relations among the various 
tones. 


No adequate explanation has been given of the form adopted 
for church bells. It appears both from experiment and from the 
theory of thin shells that this form is especially stiff, as regards the 
principal mode of deformation (s=2), to forces applied normally 
and near the rim. Possibly the advantage of this form lies in its 
rendering less prominent the gravest component of the sound, 
or the hum-note. 


CHAPTER Xa. 


CURVED PLATES OR SHELLS. 


235 b. In the last chapter (§§ 232, 233) we have considered 
the comparatively simple problem of the vibration in two dimen- 
sions of a cylindrical shell, so far at least as relates to vibrations 
of a flecwral character. The shell is supposed to be thin, to be 
composed of isotropic material, and to be bounded by infinite 
coaxal cylindrical surfaces. It is proposed in the present chapter 
to treat the problem of the cylindrical shell more generally, and 
further to give the theory of the flexural vibrations of spherical 
shells. 


In considering the deformation of a thin shell the most 
important question which presents itself is whether the middle 
surface, viz. the surface which lies midway between the boundaries, 
does, or does not, undergo extension. In the former case the 
deformation may be called extensional, and its potential energy is 
proportional to the thickness of the shell, which will be denoted 
by 2h. Since the inertia of the shell, and therefore the kinetic 
energy of a given motion, is also proportional to h, the frequencies 
of vibration are in this case independent of h, § 44. On the 
other hand, when no line traced upon the middle surface under- 
goes extension, the potential energy of a deformation is of a 
higher order in the small quantity h. If the shell be conceived 
to be divided into lamine, the extension in any lamina is pro- 
portional to its distance from the middle surface, and the con- 
tribution to the potential energy is proportional to the square 
of that distance. When the integration over the thickness 
is carried out, the whole potential energy is found to be propor- 
tional to h3. Vibrations of this kind may be called inextensional, 
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or flexural, and (§ 44) their frequencies are proportional to h, so 
that the sounds become graver without limit as the thickness is 
reduced. 


Vibrations of the one class may thus be considered to depend 
upon the term of order h, and vibrations of the other class upon 
the term of order h’, in the expression for the potential energy. 
In general both terms occur; and it is only in the limit that the 
separation into two classes becomes absolute. This is a question 
which has sometimes presented difficulty. That in the case of 
extensional vibrations the term in h? should be negligible in 
comparison with the term in / seems reasonable enough. But 
is it permissible in dealing with the other class of vibrations to 
omit the term in h while retaining the term in h}? 


The question may be illustrated by consideration of a statical 
problem. It is a general mechanical principle (§ 74) that, if given 
displacements (not sufficient by themselves to determine the 
configuration) be produced in a system originally in equilibrium 
by forces of corresponding types, the resulting deformation is 
determined by the condition that the potential energy shall be 
as small as possible. Apply this principle to the case of an elastic 
shell, the given displacements being such as not of themselves to 
involve a stretching of the middle surface. The resulting defor- 
mation will, in general, include both stretching and bending, and 
any expression for the energy will be of the form 


Ah (extension)? + Bh? (bending)’............... (1). 


This energy is to be as small as possible. Hence, when the 
thickness is diminished without limit, the actual displacement 


will be one of pure bending, if such there be, consistent with 
the given conditions. 


At first sight it may well appear strange that of the two terms 
the one proportional to the cube of the thickness is to be retained, 
while that proportional to the first power may be neglected. The 
fact, however, is that the large potential energy that would 
accompany any stretching of the middle surface is the very reason 
why such stretching does not occur. The comparative largeness 
of the coefficient (proportional to h) is more than neutralized by 
the smallness of the stretching itself, to the square of which the 
energy is proportional. 
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An example may be taken from the case of a rod, clamped at 
one end A, and deflected by a lateral force ; it is required to trace 
the effect of constantly increasing stiffness of the part included 
between A and a neighbouring point B. In the limit we may 
regard the rod as clamped at B, and neglect the energy of the 
part AB, in spite of, or rather in consequence of, its infinite 
stiffness. 


It would thus be a mistake to regard the omission of the term 
in h as especially mysterious. In any case of a constraint which 
is supposed to be gradually introduced (§ 92 a), the vibrations 
tend to arrange themselves into two classes, in one of which the 
constraint is observed, while in the other, in which the constraint 
is violated, the frequencies increase without limit. The analogy 
with the shell of gradually diminishing thickness is complete if 
we suppose that at the same time the elastic constants are in- 
creased in such a manner that the resistance to bending remains 
unchanged. The resistance to extension then becomes infinite, 
and in the limit one class of vibrations is purely inextensional, or 
flexural. 


In the investigation which we are about to give of the 
vibrations of a cylindrical shell, the extensional and the in- 
extensional classes will be considered separately. It would 
apparently be more direct to establish in the first mstance a 
general expression for the potential energy complete as far as 
the term in /’, from which the whole theory might be deduced. 
Such an expression would involve the extensions and the curva- 
tures of the middle surface. It appears, however, that this method 
is difficult of application, inasmuch as the potential energy (correct 
to h*) does not depend only upon the above-mentioned quantities, 
but also upon the manner of application of the normal forces, 
which are in general implied in the existence of middle surface 


extensions’. 


235. The first question to be considered is the expression of 
the conditions that the middle surface remain unextended, or if 
these conditions be violated, to find the values of the extensions in 
terms of the displacements of the various points of the surface. 


1 Qn the Uniform Deformation in Two Dimensions of a Cylindrical Shell, with 
Application to the General Theory of Deformation of Thin Shells. Proc. Math. 
Soc., vol. xx. p. 372, 1889. 
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We will suppose in the first instance merely that the surface is of 
revolution, and that a point is determined by cylindrical co-ordi- 
nates z, r, ¢ After deformation the co-ordinates of the above 
point become z+6z, r+6r, 6+5¢ respectively. If ds denote 
an element of arc traced upon the surface, 


(ds + dds)? = (dz + ddz)? + (r + 8r)2 (db + d8$) + (dr + d8r)?, 


so that 

ds dés = dz déz + rd dé¢ + rir (dp) + dr dor...... (1 
In this we regard z and ¢ as independent variables, so that, for 
example, 


d8z = de ee 
dp 
: - dr 
while dr = Ig + dé dd, 


in which by hypothesis ek =0. Accordingly 
dés__ (dz? ie dr dér| , (dd)? 72 
ds (ds? (dz ° dz dz) (ds? dd 
dzd (it oe A dr oat 

(ds)? 


= vbr} 


do e dz dp 
in which dés/ds represents the eatension of the element ds. If 
there be no extension of any arc traced upon the surface, (2) must 
vanish independently of any relations between dz and dd. Hence 


déz , drdér _ 
ae 7 Pen EE (3), 
dé 
r We “O10, nes tate ee (4), 
déz ddd adrdér 
Than ne te oo a sitivets opt deen (5). 


From these, by elimination of 6r, 
ddz z dr d ddd 0 
dz dzdz (x dp )= : 
dbz OP par d? “Op _ 
dd * dz dz d¢d* 
and again, by elimination oe dz, 


dp) dir dS _ | 
5, (#58) - Drip ree te en (6). 
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If the distribution of thickness and the form of the boundary 
or boundaries be symmetrical with respect to the axis, the normal 
functions of the system are to be found by assuming 8¢ to be 
proportional to coss¢, or sinsd. The equation for 66 may then 
be put into the form 


eo aG ae) sr 8g = ieee athe: (7). 


It will be seen that the conditions of inextension go a long way 
towards determining the form of the normal functions. 


The simplest application is to the case of a cylinder for which 
r is constant, equal say to a. Thus (3), (4), (5), (7) become simply 


d3z dd d3z ddd 


Teno brtagen0, Geta Gr =0......(8), 
Bi in ico (9). 

By (9), if 66 « cos sd, we may take 
GOD = (A, GiB ;2)\C0S'8h ey eeu oe de asae (10), 
and then, by (8), Ot BA. 13,2781 SO - oe an vevestesnee (11s 
Oia 8 DGS SQ xeon cae saeone nee eee (12). 


Corresponding terms, with fresh arbitrary constants, obtained by 
writing s#+47 for s¢, may of course be added. If B,=0, the 
displacement is in two dimensions only (§ 233). 

If an inextensible disc be attached to the cylinder at z=0, so 
as to form a kind of cup, the displacements 67 and 6¢ must vanish 
for that value of z, exception being made of the case s=1. Hence 


A, =0, and 
ad =B,zcossd, 6r=sB,z sin sp, 62 =—s"B,asin sd...(18). 


Again, in the case of a cone, for which r=tany.z, the equa- 
tions (3), (4), (5), (7) become 


dbz d&r dep s 
—— = i 0 
perks we commen a (14), 
(vin, Cp dsp aon 
aoe ae OS i aaa 0 


dz 


aC oe jeg eat (15). 
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If we take, as usual, 66 « cos sb, we get as the solution of (15) 


Sh = (Ag+ Bez) COS SH .-se.sesevceeeeees (16), 
and corresponding thereto 
Sr =s tan vy (A,2+ Bz) S10 SP .....0ccccecvoeeee (17), 
dz = tan? y[s B, — s(A,z + B,)] sin s¢...... (18). 
If the cone be complete up to the vertex at z=0, B,=0, so that 
Sch == Ag COS8 Gy .1sin- Su retsaweneuse pee eeeen (19), 
OY = 8 Ayr BI 8D... .>.nghon toes ee (20), 
z= —sA, tan y 78 $f .n.cnise0-. seca (21). 


For the cone and the cylinder, the second term in the general 
equation (7) vanishes. We shall obtain a more extensive class of 
soluble cases by supposing that the surface is such that 


d? 
le oo SRCONSEANE j.5-.00.corsse neues (22), 
a 


an equation which is satisfied by surfaces of the second degree in 
general. If 


ge 
Fes os Loe Sire ones aaa gtenae aan (23), 
Pr bt 
we shall find 1g Ge Eterna estes (24) ; 
and thus (7) takes the form 
asp s*b4 . 
ie ees b =O) Riv. te. coe (25), 
if df x cos sd, and a is defined by 
a =| ic souk tka aes ee (26), 
or in the present case 
ee a+zZ 
Dp OB mgt tee eee (27) 


The solution of (25) is 


6 = E (< = a +B (¢ E Ae COB 6d en (28). 


The corresponding values of 8r and 8z are to be obtained from (4) 
and (5). 
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If the surface be complete through the vertex z =a, the term 
multiplied by B must disappear. Thus, omitting the constant 
multiplier, we may take 


a—z\8 
o= ea OOS ID ieariad Se samuedaeee (29) ; 
whence, by (4), (5), 
_sb(a—z)#+E 
Sl (ata BUN GD ante attsacspaenr en (30), 
_ B(a—z)* . 
6z => (sz + a) a(a+2)8 sin sh etingonmnnudce (31) 
If we measure 2’ from the vertex, z’ =a —z, and we may write 
2 \8 
56 = (=) COS Pde eer ee wan seine? srereeeeeeens (82), 
or=sr i) Sliven time rce is rete Cen eortnee (33), 


62 =— 67 = i c +1l)a—sz’ (2) SIN SO eens (34). 


a 
For the parabola, a and 6b are infinite, while b?/a=2qa’, and 
r= 4a'z’. Thus we may take?! 
Shp=rcossd, dr=sr*sin sd, 82’ =—2(s+1)a’r'sin sd...(35). 
We will now take into consideration the important case of the 
sphere, for which in (23) b=a. Denoting by @ the angle between 
the radius vector and the axis, we have z=acos 6, r=asin 6, and 


thus from (29), (30), (31) 


Odias COPS D AB 40 x5 sons srnveeepees wane oe (36), 
orig = ssins@ sin 0 tan® £0... 72) .cac. seen e+e (37), 
6z/a =(1+s cos @) sin so tan’ $0...............(38). 


The other terms of the complete solution, corresponding to 
(28), are to be obtained by changing the sign of s. 

In the above equations the displacements are resolved parallel 
and perpendicular to the axis @=0. It would usually be more 
convenient to resolve along the normal and the meridian. If the 
components in these directions be denoted by w and a06, we have 


w= 6rsinO+6zcos0@, add=sdrcos 0—ézsin 0; 


1 On the Infinitesimal Bending of Surfaces of Revolution. Proc. Math. Soc., 
yol, xut. p. 4, 1881. 
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so that altogether 
Sh = cos sh [A, tan? $0 + B, cot? FO]. ....ceceseceeeecsesnes ceees (39), 
86 =—sin sd sin 0 [A, tan’ $0 — B, cot? $0] ....- 1. eseeeeeeecee (40), 
w/a = sin sb [A, (s + cos 8) tan’ £0 + B, (s — cos @) cot® $6]...(41). 
To the above may be added terms derived by writing s+ 47 
for sp, and changing the arbitrary constants. 


235 d. We now proceed to apply the equations of § 235 ¢ to 
the principal extensions of a cylindrical surface, with a view to the 
formation of the expression for the potential energy. The axial 
and circumferential extensions will be denoted respectively by «, 
€,, and the shear by w. The first of these is given by (2) § 235 ¢, 
if we suppose that dp=0, dz/ds=1. Since in the case of a 
cylinder dr/dz =0, we find 


gq = we Pomme meee meer ee rere ener ereseesees (1) 
In like manner 
dr ddd 
(i o =e do Peewee teeeeee eer enseeese (2) 


The value of the shear may be arrived at by considering the 
difference of extensions for the two diagonals of an infinitesimal 
square whose sides are dz and add. It is 


ae ae 
Sa PMs si slisivialal ele aieid aialelela alaieinie (3). 


The next part of the problem, viz. the expression of the potential 
energy by means of ¢, ¢., a, appertains to the general theory of 
elasticity, and can only be treated here in a cursory manner. But 
it may be convenient to give the leading steps of the investigation, 
referring for further explanations to the treatises of Thomson and 
Tait and of Love. In the notation of the former (Natural 
Philosophy, § 694) the general equations in three dimensions are 


na=8, wb=T nee Ue (4), 
Me=P—o(Q+R8) 
Uf=Q —¢ GAP) eee (5), 
Mg=R-—a(P+Q) 
_m—n 
where ian, Pomme (6)}, 


1 M is Young’s modulus, ¢ is Poisson’s ratio, n is the constant of rigidity, and 
(m —4n) that of compressibility. 
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The energy w, corresponding to unit of volume, is given by 
w= (m+ a(t fitg? 
+2(m—n)(fo+getef)tn(@+P+e)...... CO) 


In the application to a lamina, supposed parallel to the plane 
ay, we are to take R=0, S=0, 7'=0, so that 


Thus in terms of the extensions e, f, parallel to x, y, and of the 
shear c, we get 


m+n 


This is the energy reckoned per unit of volume. In order to 
adapt the expression to our purposes, we must multiply it by the 
thickness (2h). Hence as the energy per unit area of a shell 
of thickness 2h, we may take in the notation adopted at the com- 
mencement of this section, 


wanders Pan Ties fr tde| 


m 
m+n 


2nh |e? +e2+ha7+ ues + €,) ‘| Shes (10). 

This expression may be applied to curved as well as to plane 
plates, for any modification due to curvature must involve higher 
powers of h. The same is true of the energy of bending. 


235 e«. We are now prepared for the investigation of the 
extensional vibrations of an infinite cylindrical shell, assumed to 
be periodic with respect both to z and to ¢. It will be convenient 
to denote by single letters the displacements parallel to z, ¢, r; 
we take 

Lf OD I OTe ae Snes tas tes (1). 
These functions are to be assumed proportional to the sines or 
cosines of jz/a and s¢. Various combinations may be made, of 
which an example? is 


u= Ucossdcosjz/a, v=V sins sin jz/a, 


w= Wcossdsin jz/a...... (2); 
so that (1), (2), (3), § 285 d 


Oe ge— UCs SQ SUZ) Git ae aisos dinnis’s sa'sa tate (3), 
Pe (ers VN COS BO SUN IC a alevv.c sneer on oi (4), 
a.o =(—sU + 9V) sin sh C08 J2/d..... 6. cee eeee (5). 


1 Additions of $7 to s¢, or to jz/a, or to both, may of course be made at pleasure. 
my 26—2 
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The potential energy per font area is thas (10) § 235 d 
onha cos ieee i pUr+(W 4 sVP + U2 (W +80 - jvy| 
+4sin’? sh cost jela(—s +5 | ne gare (6). 


Again, if p be the volume density, the kinetic energy per unit 
of area is 


ph | (Ge) cos? sf cos? jz/a + (oy sin? s@ sin? j2/a 


2% (S-) cos’ sh sin’ jefe | Peer (7). 


In the integration of (6), (7) with respect to z and @¢, $ is the 
mean value of the square of each sine or cosine! We may then 
apply Lagrange’s method, regarding U, V, W as independent 
generalized co-ordinates. If the type of vibration be cos pt, 
and p*p/n =k*, the resulting equations may be written 

{2(N +1)7?+8—Fa*} U-(2N+1)jsV —2NjW =0...(8), 
—(2N +1) jsU + {f+ 2(N +1)s?- k’a?} V+ 2(N +1)sW =0...(9), 
—2NjU +2(N4+1)sV+{2(N +1) —-Fa*} W=0...(10), 
m—n 


h = 
where N porn (11). 


The frequency equation is that expressing the evanescence of 
the determinant of this triad of equations. On reduction it may 
be written 
[Pa® — 2? — 8") {ha [hea? —-2(N 4+ 1)(7?4+8°+1)] 

+ 4(2N +1) 97} + 4 (2M + 1) 7s? =0...... (12), 

These equations include of course the theory of the extensional 
vibrations of a plane plate, for which a=. In this application 
it is convenient to write af=y, s/a= 8, j/a=y. The displace- 
ments are then 

u=U cos Bycosyz, v=Vsin By sinyz, w=W cos By sin yz 

..(13). 
' In the physical problem of a simple cylinder the range of integration for ¢ is. 
from 0 to 27; but mathematically we are not confined to one revolution, We may 


conceive the shell to consist of several superposed convolutions, and then sis not 
limited to be a whole number. 


* Note on the Free Vibrations of an infinitely long Cylindrical Shell. Proc. 
Roy. Soc., vol. 45, p. 446, 1889. 
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When a is made infinite while 8, y remain constant, the 
equations (10), (8), (9) ultimately assume the form W = 0, and 


i2(V4+ 174+ @- kh} U-(2N4+1)yBV =0... (14), 
— (2N +1) yBU + fy? +2(N4+1) 8 —k} V=0...(15); 
and the determinantal equation (12) becomes 
ke [k? — 9? — B?] [2 —2(N + 1) (9° + 8)] =0...... (16). 
In (16), as was to be expected, ? appears as a function of 


(B?+ +’). The first root k*=0 relates to flexural vibrations, 
not here regarded. The second root is 


GeO ter of" fos gate ne bak dete + sve nwiomass (17), 

or p= ; (Hee (18). 
At the same time (14) gives 

VU = BV ee, cones seek seen. borane (19) 


These vibrations involve only a shearing of the plate in its own 
plane. For example, if y=0, the vibration may be repre- 
sented by 


= cos By cos pi, v= 0, -w=0.........00- (20). 
The third root of (16) 
An 
W=2(N4+1)(84+y)= arealcee oy eae ae) 
: ,_ 4mn B+? 
gives Wey er ee ce Laks (22). 


The corresponding relation between U and V is 


A simple example of this case is given by supposing in (13), 
(23), 8=0. We may take 
w= cose cos pl. t= O07 w= 0 0.2 ...--s,, (24), 
the motion being in one dimension. 


Reverting to the cylinder we will consider in detail a few 
particular cases of importance. The first arises when j = 0, that is, 
when the vibrations are independent of z The three equations 
(8), (9), (10) then reduce to 

Ue ee ecacasdee suede tone (25), 
(2(N+1)8%—Ka}V+2(N+1)sW=0........ (26), 
2(N+1)sV + {2(N +1)—Fa?} W=0......... (27); 
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and they may be satisfied in two ways. First lett V= W=0; then 
U may be finite, provided 


gt =5 1 oF we Osa send nan cee hae dene (28) 
The corresponding type for w is 
ty m= COE Bey COB PF. Siva entree tet (29), 
as 
where pan ooh ee ee (30). 


In this motion the material is sheared without dilatation of area 
or volume, every generating line of the cylinder moving along 
its own length. The frequency depends upon the circumferential 
wave-length, and not upon the curvature of the cylinder. 


The second kind of vibrations are those for which U=0, so 
that the motion is strictly in two dimensions. The elimination of 
the ratio V/W from (26), (27) gives 


ka? {tat —2(N +1)(1 4+ 8)} = 0... eee (31), 


as the frequency equation. The first root is k*=0, indicating 
infinitely slow motion. The modes in question are flexural, for 
which, according to our present reckoning, the potential energy 
is evanescent. The corresponding relation between V and W is 


by (26) 


giving in (3), (4), (5), 
¢.=0, g=0, .2=0. 


The other root of (31) is 


Pe=2(N+ 1)q is es tte (33), 
4mn 1+ 3? 
2 = SS . 
or er agora Cae (34) ; 


while the relation between V and W is 


The type of the motion may be taken to be 
u=0, v=ssinsdcos pt, w=cos sd cos pt...... (36). 


It will be observed that when s is very large, the flexural 
vibrations (32) tend to become exclusively radial, and the exten- 
sional vibrations (35) tend to become exclusively tangential. 
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Another important class of vibrations are those which are 
characterized by symmetry round the axis, for which accordingly 
s=0(. The general frequency equation (12) reduces in this case to 


(ha? — 9°} (ka? [k? a? —-2(N+1)(7?+1)]+42QN +1) 77} =0 
(BT: 


Corresponding to the first root we have U=0, W=0, as is 
readily proved on reference to the original equations (8), (9), (10) 
with s=0. The vibrations are the purely torsional ones repre- 
sented by 


U=O, v=msin (42Z/a) C08 pt, -w=Oics..de.es (38), 
ny? 
where OF = = at Jaya ial< athlete se ee <p (39). 


The frequency depends upon the wave-length parallel to the 
axis, and not upon the radius of the cylinder. 


The remaining roots of (387) correspond to motions for which 
V=0, or which take place in planes passing through the axis. 
The general character of these vibrations may be illustrated by 
the case where j is small, so that the wave-length is a large 
multiple of the radius of the cylinder. We find approximately 
from tlie quadratic which gives the remaining roots 


hea? 2Ney 
Waitt aveie (40), 
_2QN + 19? 
or Pe= Sees DORR BOTOA OD ONoo FICO (41). 


The vibrations of (40) are almost purely radial. If we suppose 
that 7 actually vanishes, we fall back upon 


Weed CONG Veet ena as ess (42), 
»_ 4mn 1 i 
and (O73 st ap Senne ee seen enesaevens (43) > 


obtainable from (33), (84) on introduction of the condition s=0. 
The type of vibration is now 


U =O, Vix O, A = COS Phan eeacsvescnasice (44). 


1 This equation was first given by Love in a memoir ‘‘On the small Free 
Vibrations and Deformation of a thin Elastic Shell,” Phil. Trans., vol. 179 (1888), 
p- 523, 
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On the other hand, the vibrations of (41) are ultimately purely 
axial. As the type we may take 


” «sin jz/a. cos pt... (45), 


; m 
u=cosjz/a.cospt, v=0, w= 


2m 
, sm—n nj? : 
where Pra aee ro aah acr Site aBinc maece (46). 
Now, if g denote Young's modulus, we have, § 214, 
qg=n(3m—n)/m, 
72 
so that p= a so thendaled ead eos one we nebo (47), 
Thus w satisfies the equation 
a 
ae pus 


which is the usual formula (§ 150) for the longitudinal vibrations 
of a rod, the fact that the section is here a thin annulus not 
influencing the result to this order of approximation. 


Another particular case worthy of notice arises when s=1, so 
that (12) assumes the form 


ka? (k?a? — 9° — 1) [a? —-2(N +1) (7?+2)] 
+ 47? (a? — 9°) (2N+1)=0...(48). 
As we have already seen, if 7 be zero, one of the values of k? 


vanishes. If 7 be small, the corresponding value of k? is of the 
order 74 Equation (48) gives in this case 


ee a Dat 
a= ace ye Soseh pee cater eee (49) ; 
or in terms of p and gq, 
pao (50) 
Baqi essa ‘ 


The type of vibration is 
u=0 
v=sin p sin jz/a.cospt } i. (51), 
w= — cos ¢ sin jz/a. cos pt | 


and corresponds to the flexural vibrations of a rod (§ 163). In 
(51) v satisfies the equation 

ca ae 
di? 2p dz 


0, 
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in which }a? represents the square of the radius of gyration of the 
section of the cylindrical shell about a diameter. 


This discussion of particular cases may suffice. It is scarcely 
necessary to add, in conclusion, that the most general deformation 
of the middle surface can be expressed by means of a series of such 
as are periodic with respect to z and ¢, so that the problem con- 
sidered is really the most general small motion of an infinite 
cylindrical shell. 


The extensional vibrations of a cylinder of finite length have 
been considered by Love in his Theory of Elasticity! (1893), where 
will also be found a full investigation of the general equations of 
extensional deformation. 


235 f. When a shell is deformed in such a manner that no 
Iie traced upon the middle surface changes in length, the term of 
order h disappears from the expression for the potential energy, 
and unless we are content to regard this function as zero, a 
further approximation is necessary. In proceeding to this the 
first remark that occurs is that the quality of inextension attaches 
only to the central lamina. Consider, for example, a portion of a 
cylindrical shell, which is bent so that the original curvature is 
increased. It is evident that while the middle lamina remains 
unextended, those laminz which lie externally must be stretched, 
and those that lie internally must be contracted. The amount of 
these stretchings and contractions is proportional in the first place 
to the distance from the middle surface, and in the second place to 
the change of curvature which the middle surface undergoes. The 
potential energy of bending is thus a question of the curvatures of 
the middle surface. Displacements of translation or rotation, such 
as a rigid body is capable of, may be disregarded. 


In order to take the question in its simplest form, let us refer 
the original surface to the normal and principal tangents at any 
point P as axes of co-ordimates, and let us suppose that after 
deformation the lines in the sheet originally coincident with the 
principal tangents are brought back (if necessary) so as to occupy 
the same positions as at first. The possibility of this will be 
apparent when it is remembered that, in virtue of the inexten- 
sion of the sheet, the angles of intersections of all lines traced 


, 1 Also Phil. Trans. vol. 179 4, 1888. 


mares ae 
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upon it remain unaltered. The equation of the original surface in 
the neighbourhood of the point being 


2 2' 
yet (= + r) Tek oe (1), 
Pi Pe 
that of the deformed surface may be written 
Ft : ae 
= —— + 27x Pe nn Met hey 2 2). 
ea p+ dp. 4 


In strictness (p, + §p,)~, (p2 + Sp.) are the curvatures of the 
sections made by the planes x, y; but since the principal curvatures 
are a maximum and a minimum, they represent in general with 
sufficient accuracy the new principal curvatures, although these 
are to be found in slightly different planes. The condition of 
inextension shews that points which have the same #, y in (1) 
and (2) are corresponding points; and by Gauss’s theorem it is 
further necessary that 


ict Fol HHA I. (3). 
Pi Pe 
It thus appears that the energy of bending will depend in 
general upon two quantities, one giving the alterations of principal 
curvature, and the other + depending upon the shift ss the 
material) of the principal planes. 


The case of a spherical surface is in some respects exceptional. 
Previously to the bending there are no planes marked out as 
principal planes, and thus the position of these planes after 
bending is of no consequence. The energy depends only upon 
the alterations of principal curvature, and these by Gauss’s theorem 
are equal and opposite, so that, if @ denote the radius of the 
sphere, the new principal radii are a+6p,a—8p. If the equation 
of the deformed surface be 


22 = Ag? 4 2Bay + Cy... nn cnecostaaeeete (4), 
we have (a+ 6p)++(a—Sp)y7=A+4+C, 
(a+ 6p). (a—8p)7 = AC- B; 


so that € a =1(4 — 0) (5). 


We have now to express the elongations of the various lamin 
of a shell when bent, and we will begin with the case where 7 =0, 
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that is, when the principal planes of curvature remain unchanged. 
It is evident that in this case the shear c vanishes, and we have to 
deal only with the elongations e and f parallel to the axes, § 235 d. 
In the section by the plane of za, let s, s’ denote corresponding 
infinitely small arcs of the middle surface and of a lamina distant 
h from it. If y be the angle between the terminal normals, 
S=piy, 8 =(p, +h), s’)—s=hw. In the bending, Ree leaves 
s unchanged, 
és’ =hdw =hsé (1/p,). 
Hence e=6s/s’ =h8(1/p,), 


and in like manner f/=h6(1/p.). Thus for the energy U per unit 
area we have 


aU =nledh|(3-) + (3 5) teen bot =) f 


and on integration over the whole thickness of the shell (2h) 


1S 3-108 “) +(3 a +nee (3 * +8 ral, me (6). 


This conclusion may be applied at once, so as to give the result 
applicable to a spherical shell; for, since the original principal 
planes are arbitrary, they can be taken so as to coincide with the 
principal planes after bending. Thus t=0; and by Gauss’s 


theorem 
6 (1/p:) + 8 (1/ps) = 9, 
3 2 
Pothat ee (2 eS en (7), 
3 \'p 
where 8(1/p) denotes the change of principal curvature. Since 
e=— f, g=0, the various lamine are simply sheared, and that in 


proportion to their distance from the middle surface. The energy 
is thus a function of the constant of rigidity only. 

The result (6) is applicable directly to the plane plate; but 
this case is peculiar in that, on account of the infinitude of p,, ps 
(3) is satisfied without any relation between 8p, and ép,. Thus for 
a plane plate 


anh = 2 
v=o {+ ea las ae aie 
‘ Pr Ps M+N\Pi_ Pe 


where 1/p,, 1/p., are the two independent principal curvatures after 
bending". 

1 This will be found to agree with the value (2) § 214, expressed in a different 
notation, 


a 


~ 
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We have thus far considered + to vanish; and it remains to 
investigate the effect of the deformations expressed by 


82 = Tey =ET (EL — A) nrrreracveevereesnes (9), 


where &, 7 relate to new axes inclined at 45° to those of «, y. The 
curvatures defined by (9) are in the planes of &, 7, and are equal 
in numerical value and opposite in sign. The elongations in these 
directions for any lamina within the thickness of the shell are hr, 
— hr, and the corresponding energy (as in the case of the sphere 
just considered) takes the form 


This energy is to be added’ to that already found in (6); and 
we get finally 


nhs 2 2 ae 2 

Thos 2nh i(8 ~| Z (8 ~) eee (3 2 ae 3—) 4- ars} eae: 
3 pr Po m+tn\ py Pr» 

as the complete expression of the energy, when the deformation is 

such that the middle surface is unextended. We may interpret 7 


by means of the angle y, through which the principal planes are 
shifted; thus 


mee (5 - ~) aman e 8 5.5 25. 


235 gy. We will now proceed with the calculation of the 
potential energy involved in the bending of a cylindrical shell. 
The problem before us is the expression of the changes of prin- 
cipal curvature and the shifts of the principal planes at any point 
P (2, b) of the cylinder in terms of the displacements w,v,w. As in 
§ 235 f, take as fixed co-ordinate axes the principal tangents and 
normal to the undisturbed cylinder at the point P, the axis of «x 
being parallel to that of the cylinder, that of y tangential to the 
circular section, and that of € normal, measured inwards. If, as it 
will be convenient to do, we measure z and ¢ from the point P, we 


may express the undisturbed co-ordinates of a material point Q in 
the neighbourhood of P, by 


L= 2, y =a, C wh0h 23: cee ness (1). 
‘ There are clearly no terms involving the products of + with the changes of 


principal curvature 5(p,;1), 5(p,—); for a change in the sign of 7 can have no 
influence upon the energy of the deformation defined by (2). 
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During the displacement the co-ordinates of Q will receive the 
increments 


u, wsindtvcosd, —weosd+vsingd; 
so that after displacement 
L=Z+U, y=ap+whd+v(1 —3¢°), 


S=Zag'— w(1—$¢") +0; 


or, if wu, v, w be expanded in powers of the small quantities z, ¢ 


+ 


L=Z+ Uy ae aut s+ ig b+ pee US seat stiss hoe roe (2), 
Been myert ir, Resi ee (3), 
f= lagt—m— Ee pnd 
+ hogtd Ge to og ab 
a a zo + a ee tee See (4), 
Up, Uy, .-. being the values of w, v at the point P. 


These equations give the co-ordinates of the various points of 
the deformed sheet. We have now to suppose the sheet moved as 
a rigid body so as to restore the position (as far as the first power 
of small quantities is concerned) of points infinitely near P. A 
purely translatory motion by which the displaced P is brought 
back to its original position will be expressed by the simple 
omission in (2), (3), (4) of the terms uw, %, w) respectively, which 
are independent of z, ¢. The effect of an arbitrary rotation is 
represented by the additions to «, y, § respectively of yw; — fon, 
fo, — “w;, vw,—yo,; Where for the present purpose @,, w,, w; are 
small quantities of the order of the deformation, the square of 
which is to be neglected throughout. If we make these additions 
to (2), &c., substituting for a, y, ¢ in the terms containing @ their 
approximate values, we find so far as the first powers of z, 


met That ot b+ abe, 
a 
v dv 
yaaptwbt fo e+ gg bd — Z0;, 


ae = Fp b+ tp + 20, — ago. 
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Now, since the sheet is assumed to be unextended, it must be 
possible so to determine @,, @, ws that to this order «=z, y=ad¢, 
€¢=0. Hence 


a fs ig, tae 0, 
dw dv _ 
ane 0, ee a 

ae 0 ae + aa,=0 
dZ O,=V, dd, 0 Same 2A 


The conditions of inextension are thus (if we drop the suffices 
as no longer required) 


du 0, Ai dv Ae du dv 
dz 


which agree with (8) § 235. 


Returning to (2), &c., as modified by the addition of the trans- 
latory and rotatory terms, we get 


x=z-+ terms of 2nd order in z, ¢, 
y= ap + F ss 


21 Gv, ! dw 
S dea” daddy? 


or since by (5) d?w/dz?= 0, and Been 


, ew 
ie ne Perens +o 


The equation of the deformed surface after transference is thus 
edo ie di euiek 1 1 dw 
= ay : dz a ETA ee \35 ~ dae) ~ Oa8 oat cau? 


Comparing with (2) § 235 f we see that 


1 1 1 dw 
6—= S Sey Ee 
= 0, 5 2 (w+ i : 


so that by (11) § 235 f 


AS A i dane” “dew. ae 
U= 3a? tw ae n a? (w+ Fe) ss ae an eccocee (8). 


f= had! — jung? — 


=- (e- aoa) 
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This is the potential energy of bending reckoned per unit of 
area. It can, if desired, be expressed by (5) entirely in terms of v?. 


We will now apply (8) to calculate the whole potential energy 
of a complete cylinder, bounded by plane edges z=+J1, and of 
thickness which, if variable at all, is a function of z only. Since 
U,V, W are periodic when ¢ increases by 27, their most general 
expression in accordance with (5) is [compare (10), &c., § 235 c] 


v= [(A,a + B,z) cos sh —(A,'a + B,z) sin sh]......... oy 
w= [s(A,a+ B,z)sin sh + s(A;'a + B,’z) cos sh].... (10), 
u= > [—s“B,asin sh —s7 Bsa cos sd] ......ccccescecees CEL, 


in which the summation extends to all integral values of s from 0 
to ©. But the displacements corresponding to s=0, s=1 are 
such as a rigid body might undergo, and involve no absorption of 
energy. When the values of u, v, w are substituted in (8) all the 
terms containing products of sines or cosines with different values 
of s vanish in the integration with respect to ¢, as do also those 
which contain cos s¢ sin s@. rar 


an Aanh?{ mm ee. 
iy Uado= are |, x (s?-— sy 


m+n a 


{((A,a+ Bz +(A, a+ Biz} +2 (e- 1) (Be+ 2.) | ROE AY. 


Thus far we might consider / to be a function of z; but we will 
now treat it as a constant. In the integration with respect to z 
the odd powers of z will disappear, and we get as the energy of the 
whole cylinder of radius a, length 2/, and thickness 2h, 
V= i‘, vie RENE z= SENS (— 1) Ee bs \4e +A," 
oi, 


m+n 


+o (Bit B.)} + B+ B.| Oe ne (13), 


in which s= 2, 3, 4,.... 


The expression (13) for the potential energy suffices for the 
solution of statical problems. As an example we will suppose 
that the cylinder is compressed along a diameter by equal forces 
F, applied at the points z=2,, 6=0, d=7, although it is true 
that so highly localised a force hardly comes within the scope of 


1 From the general equations of Mr Love’s memoir already cited a concordant 
result may be obtained on introduction of the appropriate conditions. 


. <a 
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the investigation, in consequence of the stretchings of the middle — 
surface, which will occur in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
points of application’. 
The work done upon the cylinder by the forces F during the 
hypothetical displacement indicated by 6A,, &c., will be by (10) 
—F%s(adA, + 2,6B,') (1 + cos sz), 


so that the equations of equilibrium are 


dv dv 
ia” az, =° 
eee — (1+ cos s7r) sa, re — (1+ cos str) sz,F. 
As ; dB, 
Thus for all values of s, 
A,=B5,=0; 


and for odd values of s, <A,’ = B,’=0. 
But when s is even, 


ms? F 3s02F 

mtn Ag oe Sarnhil (s? — 1 ov adnate: draratate (14), 

ms — pee 3saz,f ae 
pee 3a? + 1} B; ~  Sanh*l (s?— 1)? aleielenatet eats (L5)3 


and the displacement w at any point (z, ) is given by 
w= 2 (A/a + Bz) cos 26 + 4 (A/a+ Bz) cos 46 + ...(16), 
where A,’, B,’, A,,... are determined by (14), (15). 


A further discussion of this solution will be found in the 
memoir? from which the preceding results have been taken. 


We will now proceed with the calculation for the frequencies 
of vibration of the complete cylindrical shell of length 2/. If the 
volume-density* be p, we have as the expression of the kinetic 
energy by means of (9), (10), (11), 


T=} .2hp.||(ie+ e408) adede 


= 2mphla > {a?(1 +8") (A, + A,?) 
+ [42 (1+8*) +s?) (Bl + BY)... (17). 


1 Whatever the curvature of the surface, an area upon it may be taken so small 
as to behave like a plane, and therefore bend, in violation of Gauss’s condition, 
when subjected to a force which is so nearly discontinuous that it varies sensibly 
within the area. 

2 Proc. Roy. Soc. vol. 45, p. 105, 1888. 

’ This can scarcely be confused with the notation for the curvature in the 
preceding parts of the investigation. 
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From the expressions for V and 7’ in (13), (17) the types and 
frequencies of vibration can be at once deduced. ‘The fact that 
the squares, and not the products, of 4;, B,, are involved, shews 
that these quantities are really the normal co-ordinates of the 
vibrating system. If_A,, or A,’, vary as cos pst, we have 
- mn fh? (s’—s)y 
Se a pat a, 
This is the equation for the frequencies of vibration in two 
dimensions, § 233. For a given material, the frequency is pro- 
portional directly to the thickness and inversely to the square 
on the diameter of the cylinder’, 


In like manner if B,, or B,’, vary as cos p,'t, we find 


3a? m +n 

2 4_ mn h? (s'— sp SP om_ 
D: on cael ~ 3q2 (19). 

(+s) P 


If the cylinder be at all long in proportion to its diameter, the 
difference between p,’ and p, becomes very small. Approximately 
in this case 


‘ 3a7 (m+n 1 
PilPr= 1+ san (mo - 54) 
or, if we take m= 2n, s=2, 

Bale = 14 30% 

ee 80h 


235 h. We now pass on to the consideration of spherical 
shells. The general theory of the extensional vibrations of a 
complete shell has been given by Lamb?, but as the subject is 
of small importance from an acoustical point of view, we shall 
limit our investigation to the very simple case of symmetrical 
radial vibrations. 

If w be the normal displacement, the lengths of all lines upon 
the middle surface are altered in the ratio (a+w):a. In caleu- 
lating the potential energy we may take in (10) § 235 d 


€ = & = w/a, a=0; 


1 There is nothing in these laws special to the cylinder. In the case of similar 
shells of any form, vibrating by pure bending, the frequency will be as the thick- 
nesses and inversely as corresponding areas. If the similarity extend also to the 
thickness, then the frequency is inversely as the linear dimension, in accordance 
with the general law of Cauchy. 

2 Proc. Lond. Math, Soc. x1v. p. 50, 1882. 


R. a 
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so that the energy per unit area is 


3m — nw 
me m+n a?’ 
or for the whole sphere 
3m — nw? 
jatcecsc ecu ne amass 1 
V = 4rra?, 4nh ——— Eee (1) 


Also for the kinetic energy, if p denote the volume density, 


T =} Ara? 2h pW? .cccisevtecsesnceness (2). 
Accordingly if w= W cos pt, we have 
ca ee ee (3), 
ap m+n 


as the equation for the frequency (p/277). 


As regards the general theory Prof. Lamb thus summarizes his 
results. “The fundamental modes of vibration fall into two 
classes. In the modes of the First Class, the motion at every 
point of the shell is wholly tangential. In the nth species of 
this class, the lines of motion are the contour lines of a surface 
harmonic S, (Ch. XVII), and the amplitude of vibration at any 
point is proportional to the value of dS,,/de, where de is the angle 
subtended at the centre by a linear element drawn on the surface 
of the shell at right angles to the contour line passing through the 
point. The frequency (p/27r) is determined by the equation 


keg? =(n — 1) (WF 2) ove cesessendeeaeee (1), 


where a is the radius of the shell, and k?=p?p/n, if p denote the 
density, and n the rigidity, of the substance.” 


“In the vibrations of the Second Class, the motion is partly 
radial and partly tangential. In the nth species of this class the 
amplitude of the radial component is proportional to S,, a surface 
harmonic of order n. The tangential component is everywhere at 
right angles to the contour lines of the harmonic §S,, on the surface 
of the shell, and its amplitude is proportional to AdS,,/de, where 
A is a certain constant, and de has the same meaning as before.” 
Prof. Lamb finds 

ot) Katee a 
"By Gaal) yet ee (11), 


where k retains its former meaning, and y=(1+o)/(1-<o), o« 
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denoting Poisson’s ratio. “Corresponding to each value of n there 
are two values of k*a?, given by the equation 


ktat— Pa? (2 +n+4)ytnit+n—2)44(n2+n—2)7=0...(iii). 


Of the two roots of this equation, one is < and the other >4y. It 
appears, then, from (ii) that the corresponding fundamental modes 
are of quite different characters. The mode corresponding to the 
lower root is always the more important.” 


“When n=1, the values of k?a? are 0 and 6y. The zero root 
corresponds to a motion of translation of the shell as a whole 
parallel to the axis of the harmonic 8,. In the other mode the 
radial motion is proportional to cos 6, where @ is the co-latitude 
measured from the pole of S,; the tangential motion is along the 
meridian, and its amplitude (measured in the direction of @ in- 
creasing) is proportional to } sin 6.” 


“When n= 2, the values of ka corresponding to various values 
of o are given by the following table :— 


Otc Gaiel Sof LL900t be 
0 | 4:391 | 4601 | 4°752 | 5-703 


The most interesting variety is that of the zonal harmonic. 
Making S=4(3cos?@—1), we see that the polar diameter of 
the shell alternately elongates and contracts, whilst the equator 
simultaneously contracts and expands respectively. In the mode 
corresponding to the lower root, the tangential motion is towards 
the poles when the polar diameter is lengthening, and wice versd. 
The reverse is the case in the other mode. We can hence under- 
stand the great difference in frequency.” 


Prof. Lamb calculates that a thin glass globe 20 cm. in 
diameter should, in its gravest mode, make about 5350 vibrations 
per second, 


As regards inextensional modes, their form has already been 
determined, (39) &c. § 235c, at least for the case where the 
bounding curve and the thickness are symmetrical with respect 
to an axis, and it will further appear in the course of the present 
investigation. What remains to be effected is the calculation of 


27—2 


9 aa 
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the potential energy of bending corresponding thereto, as depend- 
ent upon the alterations of curvature of the middle surface. The 
process is similar to that followed in § 235g for the case of the 
cylinder, and consists in finding the equation of the deformed 
surface when referred to rectangular axes in and perpendicular 
to the original surface. 


The two systems of co-ordinates to be connected are the usual 
polar co-ordinates r, 6, ¢, and rectangular co-ordinates 2, y, a. 
measured from the point P, or (a, 4, ¢), on the undisturbed 
sphere. Of these # is measured along the tangent to the 
meridian, y along the tangent to the circle of latitude, and ¢ 
along the normal inwards. 


Since the origin of ¢@ is arbitrary, we may take it so that 
¢,=0. The relation between the two systems is then 


x=r{—sin (6 — 4) + sin 0 cos 6, (1 — cos f)}......0+ (4), 
9) <2 SID. @ BIN wen depignver nav ate? cana: aie eae (5), 
€=—r {cos (6 — 4) —sin 8 sin 6 (1 — cos $)} +a....(6). 


If we suppose r=a, these equations give the rectangular 
co-ordinates of the point (a, 6, ¢) on the undisturbed sphere. 
We have next to imagine this point displaced so that its polar 
co-ordinates become a+ 6r, 0+60, 6+ 5¢, and to substitute these 
values in (4), (5), (6), retaining only the first power of dr, 60, d¢. 
Thus 


x =(a+ 6r) {—sin (@ — 6) + sin 8 cos 8, (1 —cos $)} 

+ a80 {— cos (@ — 8) + cos 8 cos A (1 — cos $)} 

+. 200 Sin. 6 COS O, S10 @ sicwgancvena-t sues ose eee (7), 
y = (a+ dr) sin 6 sin 

+ a86 cos O sin P + A8PSiN O COSD o..ecsecsecceeeecoees (8), 
S=a—(a+ Sr) {cos (0 — 4) —sin 4, sin 6 (1 —cos ¢)} 

+ 266 {sin (@ — 6) + sin 4, cos 6 (1 — cos ¢)} 

+ hom sin O, ein O Sin hu: s.nsade emer seeee eee ee (9). 


These equations give the co-ordinates of any point Q of the sphere 
after displacement; but we shall only need to apply them in the 
case where @ is in the neighbourhood of P, or (a, , 0), and then 
the higher powers of (@ — 6.) and @ may be neglected. 
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In pursuance of our plan we have now to imagine the displaced 
and deformed sphere to be brought back as a rigid body so that 
the parts about P occupy as nearly as possible their former 
positions. We are thus in the first place to omit from (7), (8), 
(9) the terms (involving 8) which are independent of (6 —0,), ¢. 
Further we must add to each equation respectively the terms 
which represent an arbitrary rotation, viz. 

=. fw., on — #203, XW,— YW), 
determining @,, @,, @; in such a manner that, so far as the first 
powers of (@ — @,), , there shall be coincidence between the original 
and displaced positions of the point Q. 

If we omit all terms of the second order in (@ — @,) and dp, we 
get from (7) &e. 
£=—a(O— 0.) —8r,(8— 4) 

déé d : 
ie {[88. + Ty (0-8) + + ipo fawn eects eal) 
y=asin 6.6 + 67 sin 0,.6 + 468, cos 0. $ 


ee Bed G TE O- a) +e $f 


FE COSI Ora Oey vole se'e ra SUNCac gees fe raaeacasasacacens (11), 
dér dér 
c= = dr] “3 dé, (e— A) — dd, p 
PAG OU C—O) TM ODy SID? Oy. Pr. sis «cease onrseesecennenteye rs (12), 


dr, &c. representing the values appropriate to P, where (@ — 4) 
and @ vanish. The translation of the deformed surface necessary 
to bring P back to its original position is represented by the 
omission of the terms included in square brackets. The arbitrary 
rotation is represented by the additions respectively of 
asinO,.6.@;, a(@—O)a;,, —a(O@—O)o,—asin&..o,; 

and thus the destruction of the terms of the first order requires 
that 


CFO OU 0 etOF reeneeares’ sess +« (13), 

— d50/d¢ + sin 6 cos 6 8h + sin 8 w,=0.......- (14); 
sin 6 ddp/dé + cos 0 dh + ws = 0 ..eeeeeeeee (15), 
(Sr/a) sin 8 + 60 cos 0 + sin 6 ddd/dd =0......-.. (16); 
— Ab (r/a)/dO + 80 — ws =0 0... reese eee (17), 

— dé (r/a)/dd + sin? 0 dh — sin 0a, = 0.....44+. (18); 


the suffixes being omitted. 
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These six equations determine @,, @:, @3, glvIng as the three 
conditions of inextension 


Sr} @ + DOO/GE 20 eos, sin corasaresctpe (19), 
ASO/dd + sin? 6 ddgp/dO = 0 .....ceeseen ees (20), 
dr/a + cot 050 + ddd/dd = 0..........4eee (21). 
From (19), (20), (21), by elimination of 6r, 
d(80\, . ,dd 
@ (Sin ) + sin 0 Ty = 0 2) 
d Boia Oi pee eae oat 
7° —8in 9 55 (9) <9 <ieisi6 a leje\eie'e e stwinta (23); 


or, since sin 6 d/d@=d/d log tan 46, 


d / 80 ddd A 
dd i 5) d log aa 40 = 0) sees qrrenereeee (24), 
dd d say. “ 
dp dlog tan 40 ee 5) a5) onconcyoaaeten (25). 


From (24), (25) we see that both 6¢ and 66/sin@ satisfy an 
equation of the second order of the same form, viz. 

d?u mh au 

d(log tan 40)? " dé? — 


If the material system be symmetrical about the axis, w is a 
periodic function of ¢, and can be expanded by Fourier’s theorem 
in a series of sines and cosines of ¢@ and its multiples. Moreover 
each term of the series must satisfy the equations independently. 
Thus, if uw varies as cos sd, (26) becomes 


d?u 
eerie 97); 
d(log tan 0) 8G =z 0 ncicn owen eeene ees (27); 
whence u=A'tan?46 + B’ cot? 40............0466--(28), 


where A’ and B’ are independent of 6. If we take 
5 = cos sp [A, tan’ 40 + B, cot® $6]............. (29) 
we get for the corresponding value of 86 from (24) 
60/sin 0 = — sin sd [.A, tan’ $6 — B, cot®46]...... (30) ; 
and thence from (21) 
dr/a=sin sf [A, (s+ cos @) tan’ 40 + B; (s — cos 8) cot* £6]...(31), 
as in (39), (40), (41) § 235 ¢. 
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The second solution (in B,) may be derived from the first (in A,) 
in two ways which are both worthy of notice. The manner of deri- 
vation from (27) shews that it is sufficient to alter the sign of s, 
tan’4@ becoming cot*46, sins becoming —sin sd, while cossd 
remains unchanged. The other method depends upon the con- 
sideration that the general solution must be similarly related to 
the two poles, It is thus legitimate to alter the first solution by 
writing throughout (7 —@) in place of 0, changing at the same 
time the sign of 60. 
If we suppose s=1, we get 
sin 05o =cos @[A, + B, — (A, — B,) cos 6], 
60 =—sin ¢[A, — B, — (A, + B,) cos 6], 
dr/a=sin ¢ [(A, + B,) sin 6]. 


The displacement proportional to (A,—8B,) is a rotation of the 
whole surface as a rigid body round the axis 0=47, ¢=0; and 
that proportional to (A,+B,) represents a translation parallel to 
the axis @=47, ¢=47. The complementary translation and 
rotation with respect to these axes is obtained by substituting 
g¢+47 for ¢. 

The two other motions possible without bending correspond to 
a zero value of s, and are readily obtained from the original 
equations (19), (20), (21). They are a rotation round the axis 
6 =0, represented by 

c6=0, Od>=const., dsr=0, 
and a displacement parallel to the same axis represented by 
d / 80 or 
6d = 0, “a (awa) = qo 0b 888, 

or 66=0, S0=ysin8, dr=—-yacos 6. 

If the sphere be complete, the displacements just considered, 
and corresponding to s=0, 1, are the only ones possible. For 
higher values of s we see from (31) that ér is infinite at one or 


other pole, unless A, and B, both vanish. In accordance with 
Jellet’s theorem’ the complete sphere is incapable of bending. 


If neither pole be included in the actual surface, which for 
example we may suppose bounded by circles of latitude, finite 


1 ‘On the Properties of Inextensible Surfaces,” Irish Acad. T'rans., vol. 22, 
p. 179, 1855. 
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values of both A and B are admissible, and therefore necessary for 
a complete solution of the problem. But if, as would more often 
happen, one of the poles, say 6=0, is included, the constants B 
must be considered to vanish. Under these circumstances the 
solution is 
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60 =— A, sin 6 tan’ 40 sin sd 
dr = A,a(s + cos 6) tan* $0 sin sh 


to which is to be added that obtained by writing sf + 477 for sq, 
and changing the arbitrary constant. 


d¢ = A, tan® $6 cos sh 


From (32) we see that, along those meridians for which 
sins@=0, the displacement is tangential and in longitude only, 
while along the intermediate meridians for which cos s¢ = 0, there 
is no displacement in longitude, but one in latitude, and one 
normal to the surface of the sphere. 


Along the equator 6 = 47, 
dp=A,cossp, 60=—A,sin s¢, ér/a = Ags sin sd, 


so that the maximum displacements in latitude and longitude are 
equal, 


Reverting now to the expressions for x, y, € in (7), (8), (9), 
with the addition of the translatory and rotatory terms by which 
the deformed sphere is brought back as nearly as possible to its 
original position, we know that so far as the terms of the first 
order in (@ — @,) and ¢ are concerned, they are reduced to 


aa—a(O—6,), y=oasind,.d, ~€=0....00 (33). 


These approximations will suffice for the values of « and y; but 
im the case of € we require the expression complete so as to 
include all terms of the second order. The calculation is straight- 
forward. For any displacement such as dr in (9) we write 
dér dér 
ddr d?ér @ér 
diene (Oimoill, 0 eae eras 
ae 0D) d02 (0 cy) a Sage O)b+E ag ¢’. 


The additional rotatory terms are by (17), (18) 


( 1 dér crea 
x 10% x oa se y ‘aan dd, == S11) @,3¢| oe 
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In these we are to retain only those terms in , y, which are of the 
second order and independent of 8, so that we may write 

«= ag" sin 0, cos @, y=a(O— A) bcos H. 


In the complete expression for £ as a quadratic function of 
(9—6,) and ¢ thus obtained, we substitute « and y from (33). 
The final equation to the deformed surface, after simplification by 
the aid of (19), (20), (21), may be written 


r= {1-2 oe 4 my _1 @ér_ , cot 6 ddr 
2a a ad? Faas) ad@dp «a 7 


Pe fy_Sr_cotO ddr _ 1 a 
Sra fs ah aE TIRES 


the suffixes being now unnecessary. 


Taking the value of 61/a from (32) we get 


or idor = s—¢ e 
Bese ap ~ ng As tan’ 40 sin s@......... (35), 


eeepc don: oe 
asin @ d@dd * asin? 0 ‘dé sin? 
ér_ cot 6 dér 1 @or_ sf — v 
aa a0 asin?Od¢? sin? zoo EI AS eR: 
To obtain the more complete solution corresponding to (31), we 
have only to add new terms, multiplied by B;, and derived from 
the above by changing the sign of s. As was to be expected, the 
values in (35) and (37) are equal and opposite. 


ly, tan’ 40 cos sp ....(36), 


Introducing the values now found into (5) § 235 f, we obtain 
as the square of the change of principal curvature at any point 


(8 5) = -@ a0) (42 tan® 40 +.B, cot” 40 —2A,B, cos 2sd}...(38). 

It should be remarked that, if either A, or B, vanish, (38) is 
independent of ¢, so that the change of principal curvature is the 
same for all points on a circle of latitude, and that in any case 
(38) becomes independent of the product A,B, after integration 
round the circumference. The change of curvature vanishes if 
s=0, or s=1, the displacement being that of which a rigid body 
is capable. 


Equations (35) &c. shew that along the meridians where dp 
vanishes (coss#=0) the principal planes of curvature are the 
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meridian and its perpendicular, while along the meridians where 
Sr vanishes, the principal planes are inclined to the meridian at 
angles of 45°. 


The value of the square of the change of curvature obtained in 
(38) corresponds to that assumed for the displacements in (29) &c., 
and for some purposes needs to be generalised. We may add 
terms with coefficients A,’ and B, corresponding to a change 
of sh to (sp+4), and there is further to be considered the 
summation with respect to s. Putting for brevity ¢ in place of 
tan 40, we may take as the complete expression for [6 (1/p)}, 


E eee ay: {(A; + B, t) sin sp +(A; ‘ea Be t-*) sin (sb + in) | 


@ sin? eae 


ae ee a {(A,t® — B,t-*) cos sp + (A, t? — B, t-*) cos (sb +4) | 

When this is integrated with respect to @ round the entire 
circumference, all products of the generalised co-ordinates A;, Bs, 
A,’, B,’ disappear, so that (7) § 235 f we have as the expression for 


the potential energy of the surface included between two parallels 
of latitude 


V = 2rd (8—s) | Hsin 6 (Ag+ A,2) 


+ (Be + B,*)t-*} dé...... (39), 

where Et 4nd aha ae ee (40). 
In the following applications to spherical surfaces where the 
pole @=0 is included, we may omit the terms in B; and, if 


the thickness be constant, H may be removed from under the 
integral sign. We have 


so that 
° 28—2 D) DY 9 
sin-? Ot dA = af a + ? 2 {25-4 dé? pe ( i ra 2¢78 —~) 
[ a (lar e) a te 


In the case of the hemisphere t=1, and (41) assumes the value 


Hence for a hemisphere of uniform thickness 


V=4}7H® (s* —s) (282-1) (AZ + Ay”)... (43). 
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If the extreme value of @ be 60°, instead of 90°, we get in 
place of (42) 
8s? + 4s — 3 
4, 3°41 ($3 — 5) eee rere reer eresen se eeeee 


and V =}rH> 3-** (53 — 8) (8s? + 48 — 8) (AZ +A,?)...(45). 


These expressions for V, in conjunction with (32), are sufficient 
for the solution of statical problems, relative to the deformation of 
infinitely thin spherical shells under the action of given impressed . 
forces. Suppose, for example, that a string of tension F’ connects 
the opposite points on the edge of a hemisphere, represented by 
6=47, 6=47 or 37, and that it is required to find the deforma- 
tion. It is evident from (32) that all the quantities A,’ vanish, 
and that the work done by the impressed forces, corresponding to 
the deformation 6A,, is 


— 6A,as {sin }s7 + sin 3c} F. 
If s be odd this vanishes, and if s be even it is equal to 
— 26A,as sin ts7.F. 
Hence if s be odd A, vanishes; and by (43), if s be even, 
dV/dA,=H (s?—s) (287-1) A,=—2assings7.F; 


a 2aF'sin$sr 
aH (s? — 1) (2s?— 1) 


whence A= 


By (46) and (32) the deformation is completely determined. 


Tf, to take a case in which the force is tangential, we suppose 
that the hemisphere rests upon its pole with its edge horizontal, 
and that a rod of weight W is laid symmetrically along the 
diameter 0=47, we find in like manner 


eee 
aW sin $sr (47) 


Ae= at yeah 


for all even values of s, and A,=0 for all odd values of s. 


We now proceed to evaluate the kinetic energy as defined by 
the formula 


T=100° i | | (ary e ee A (see) sin 0 dO dd ...(48), 


in which o denotes the surface density, supposed to be uniform. 
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If we take the complete value of 8 from (29), as supplemented by 
the terms in A,’, B,’, we have 


ey == [cos sg (A,t* ae B,t-*) + cos (sh + 477) (A,’t#? < B,t-*)]. 


When this expression is squared and integrated with respect 
to ¢ round the entire circumference, all products of letters with a 
different suffix, and all products of dashed and undashed letters 
even with the same suffix, will disappear. Hence replacing cos? sh 
&c. by the mean value }, we may take 


2 . 
sin? 0 Ge = 4 siz? A> (A a As) p38 


+4sin? 60> (BZ + B,?) t+ sin? 0 > (A,B, 4A / BP: 


The mean value (80) of (dé6/dt) is the same as that just 
written with the substitution throughout of — B for B, so that we 
may take 

déé\?_ sin 0ddp\?__ : Tak qos 
(“a) (a) ase det ae 
+ sin? OS (Be + By?) t-...ccccceees (49), 


as the mean available for our present purpose. In (49) the 
products of the symbols have disappeared, and if the expression 
for the kinetic energy were as yet fully formed, the co-ordinates 
would be shewn to be normal. But we have still to include that 
part of the kinetic energy dependent upon dér/dt. As the mean 
value, applicable for our purpose, we have from (31) 


dér\? ; ; 
| adi) =$2(A?+A,”)(s + cos 0)? t 


+45 (Be + B,”) (s—cos 6)? t-* 
+= (A,B, + AB) (s5— cos" )e eee (50). 


The expressions (49) and (50) have now to be added. If we set 
for brevity 


[row 46 {(s +cos 6)? + 2 sin? 6} sin 0d0 = f(s)...... (51), 


or putting « =1+ cos 6, 


f(s) =| (- = =)" {(s— 1)? + 2x (s+1)— a") de...... (52), 


x 


7 
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we get 
T = haoat {3 f(s) (Ag+ Ay?) + 3 f(—s) (Be + B,”) 
423 | (s*— cos? 6) sin 0d0(A,B, + Ay By)} -....--- (53), 


It will be seen that, while V in (39) is expressible by the 
squares only of the co-ordinates, a like assertion cannot in general 
be made of 7. Hence A,, B, &c. are not in general the normal 
co-ordinates. Nor could this have been expected. If, for example, 
we take the case where the spherical surface is bounded by two 
circles of latitude equidistant from the equator, symmetry shews 
that the normal co-ordinates are, not A and B, but (A+B) and 
(A—B). In this case f(—s)=/(s). 


A verification of (53) may readily be obtained in the particular 
case of s=1, the surface under consideration being the entire 
sphere. Dropping the dashed letters, we get 


T = droat (20 (Ae + BY) +84,B} 
=4}roat{ 4(A, + B+ 8(4,-B)} «0... (54). 


In this case the displacements are of the purely translatory and 
rotatory types already discussed, and the correctness of (54) may 
be confirmed. 


Whatever may be the position of the circles of latitude by 
which the surface is bounded, the true types and periods of 
vibration are determined by the application of Lagrange’s method 
to (39), (53). 


When one pole, e.g. 9=0, is included within the surface, the 
co-ordinates B vanish, and A,, A, become the normal co-ordinates. 
If we omit the dashed letters, the expression for 7’ becomes 
simply : 

OD ee TO we SEL Gt ete, at ociees tan s+) (55). 

From (43), (55) the frequencies of free vibrations for a hemi- 
sphere are immediately obtainable. The equation for A; is 


oat f (s) A,+ H(s*— s) (282-1) A,=0......... (56); 
so that, if A, vary as cos pst, 
,_ H(s—s) (28-1) _ Anh? (s° — s) (2s? — 1) " 
Pee oak f(s) spat F(s) 


i ales 
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if we introduce the value of H from (40), and express o by means 
of the volume density p. 
In like manner for the saucer of 120°, from (44), 
a H (s* — s) (8s? + 48 — 3) 
ee oat f(s). 3°" 
The values of f(s) can be calculated without difficulty in the 
various cases. Thus, for the hemisphere, 


2 
f@)=| a2 (4 — der + 2) (1 + 6x — a) dw 
1 
= 20 log 2 — 124 = 1°52961, 
f (3) = 574 — 80 log 2 = 188156, 
Ff (4) = 200 log 2 — 136} = 229609, &e. ; 
so that 


x 28°462. 


NET VL VH 
. 2 = = 
Pr= Gale x 52400, p= are aie 
In experiment, it 1s the intervals between the various tones 
with which we are most concerned. We find 


Ps/P.= 28102, ,/, =O 4S31G. 02. cece ees (59). 
In the case of glass bells, such as are used with air-pumps, 


the interval between the two gravest tones is usually somewhat 
smaller; the representative fraction being nearer to 2°5 than 2°8. 


For the saucer of 120°, the lower limit of the integral in (52) 
is 3, and we get on calculation 


f (2) ='12864, f (3) = 054884, 


JH 


, _ Vi 
ie x 79947, p= 


alo 
Ds: pa = VGIBT. 


The pitch of the two gravest tones is thus decidedly higher than 
for the hemisphere, and the interval between them is less. 


giving p= 


With reference to the theory of tuning bells, it may be worth 
while to consider the effect of a small change in the angle, for the 
case of a nearly hemispherical bell. In general 


@ 
4H (3 — 5) i sin-* 0 tan® $6 dé 
pay... (60). 


ato [ tan* 38 {(s + cos 6)? + 2 sin? 6} sin 0d 
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If 0=37+460, and P, denote the value of p, for the exact hemi- 
sphere, we get from previous results 


cy YP) co ea) eas or ; 
p= P, ji +50 {Se ot | ret one (61). 
Thus 
bee Pe MSS ee pate 40 58 
Ns 7 ~ reqi} |= PP 4980 
eee 96 11 ers ; 


shewing that an increase in the angle depresses the pitch. As to 
the interval between the two gravest tones, we get 


Ps\’ _ (B bexeen 
@ = (5) +2986), 
shewing that it increases with 6. This agrees with the results 
given above for @ = 60°. 


The fact that the form of the normal functions is independent 
of the distribution of density and thickness, provided that they 
vary only with latitude, allows us to calculate a great variety of 
cases, the difficulties being merely those of simple integration. If 
we suppose that only a narrow belt in co-latitude @ has sufficient 
thickness to contribute sensibly to the potential and kinetic 
energies, we have simply, instead of (60), 


ad 4H (s? — s)? sin 0 

Ps = aia ((s + cos 6)? + 2 sin? 0} 
Ps _ 6 +4 cos 6 — cos? 0 

whence ARP 4 etn a ere of orate eae (63). 


The ratio varies very slowly from 3, when 6=0, to 2°954, when 
O=4n. 


If 2h denote the thickness at any co-latitude 6, Heh’, och. 
I have calculated the ratio of frequencies of the two gravest tones 
of a hemisphere on the suppositions (1) that h « cos 6, and (2) that 
hax (1+cos@), The formula used is that marked (60) with H and o 
under the integral signs. In the first case, p, : p,= 17942, differing 
greatly from the_value for a uniform thickness. On the second 
more moderate supposition as to the law of thickness, 


st Po= 24591, poy: p.= 44837, 


4 
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It would appear that the smallness of the interval between the 
gravest tones of common glass bells is due in great measure to the 
thickness diminishing with increasing 0. 


It is worthy of notice that the curvature of deformation 6 (p~), 
which by (38) varies as sin~?@ tan*4$0, vanishes at the pole for 
s=8 and higher values, but is finite for s = 2. 


The present chapter has been derived very largely from 
various published memoirs by the author’. The methods have 
not escaped criticism, some of which, however, is obviated by 
the remark that the theory does not profess to be strictly 
applicable to shells of finite thickness, but only to the limiting 
case when the thickness is infinitely small. When the thickness 
increases, it may become necessary to take into account certain 
“local perturbations ” which occur in the immediate neighbourhood 
of a boundary, and which are of such a nature as to involve 
extensions of the middle surface. The reader who wishes to 
pursue this rather difficult question may refer to memoirs by 
Love?, Lamb’, and Basset*. From the point of view of the present 
chapter the matter is perhaps not of great importance. For it 
seems clear that any extension that may occur must be limited to 
a region of infinitely small area, and affects neither the types nor 
the frequencies of vibration. The question of what precisely 
happens close to a free edge may require further elucidation, but 
this can hardly be expected from a theory of thin shells. At 
points whose distance from the edge is of the same order as the 
thickness, the characteristic properties of thin shells are likely to 
disappear. 


1 Proc. Lond. Math. Soc., x11. p. 4, 1881; xx. p. 372, 1889; Proc. Roy. Soe., vol. 
45, p. 105, 1888; vol. 45, p. 443, 1888. 

2 Phil. Trans., 179 (a), p. 491, 1888; Proc. Roy. Soc., vol. 49, p. 100, 1891; 
Theory of Elasticity, ch. xx1. 

3 Proc. Lond. Math. Soc., vol. xxi. p. 119, 1890. 

4 Phil, Trans. 181 (a), p. 433, 1890; Am. Math. Journ., vol. xv1. p. 254, 1894. 


CHAPTER Xz. 


ELECTRICAL VIBRATIONS. 


2357. The introduction of the telephone into practical use, 
and the numerous applications to scientific experiment of which 
it admits, bring the subject of alternating electric currents 
within the scope of Acoustics, and impose upon us the obligation 
of shewing how the general principles expounded in this work may 
best be brought to bear upon the problems presenting themselves. 
Indeed Electricity affords such excellent illustrations that the 
temptation to use some of them has already (§§ 78, 92a, 111 b) 
proved irresistible. It will be necessary, however, to take for 
granted a knowledge of elementary electrical theory, and to abstain 
for the most part from pursuing the subject in its application to 
vibrations of enormously high frequency, such as have in recent 
years acquired so much importance from the researches initiated 
by Lodge and by Hertz. In the writings of those physicists and in 
the works of Prof. J. J. Thomson! and of Mr O. Heaviside? the 
reader will find the necessary information on that branch of the 
subject. 


The general idea of including electrical phenomena under those 
of ordinary mechanics is exemplified in the early writings of Lord 
Kelvin; and in his “Dynamical Theory of the Electro-magnetic 
Field?” Maxwell gave a systematic exposition of the subject from 
this point of view. 


1 Recent Researches in Electricity and Magnetism, 1893. 
2 Electrical Papers, 1892. 
3 Phil. Trans: yol. 155, p. 459, 1865; Collected Works, vol. 1, p. 526. 
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235 j. We commence with the consideration of a simple 
electrical circuit, consisting of an electro-magnet whose terminals 
are connected with the poles of a condenser, or leyden?, of capacity 
C. The electro-magnet may be a simple coil of insulated wire, of 
resistance R, and of self-induction or inductance L. If there be an 
iron core, it is necessary to suppose that the metal is divided so as 
to avoid the interference of internal induced currents, and further 
that the whole change of magnetism is small. Otherwise the 
behaviour of the iron is complicated with hysteresis, and its effect 
cannot be represented as a simple augmentation of Z. Also for 
the present we will ignore the hysteresis exhibited by many kinds 
of leydens. 


If w denote the charge of the leyden at time ¢, # is the 
current, and if H,cos pt be the imposed electro-motive force, the 
equation is 


LE Ra +e} C= Hy COs pt fi. .eccens-aaee oe eh 


The solution of (1) gives the theory of forced electrical vibrations ; 
but we may commence with the consideration of the free vibra- 
tions corresponding to #,=0. This problem has already been 
treated in § 45, from which it appears that the currents are 


oscillatory, if 
Bata 2N/ W 7 9 open am vere ace: oo (2). 


The fact that the discharges of leydens are often oscillatory was 
suspected by Henry and by v. Helmholtz, but the mathematical 
theory is due to Kelvin’. 


When R is much smaller than the critical value in (2), a large 
number of vibrations occur without much loss of amplitude, and 
the period 7 is given by 


In (2), (3) the data may be supposed to be expressed in ¢. G.S. 
electro-magnetic measure. If we introduce practical units, so 
that L’, R’, C’ represent the inductance, resistance and capacity 
reckoned respectively in earth-quadrants or henrys, ohms, and 
microfarads*, we have in place of (2) 


Ri < 2000. (10s cae (2’), 


1 This term has been approved by Lord Kelvin (‘‘On a New Form of Air Leyden 
&e.”’ Proc. Roy. Soc., vol. 52, p. 6, 1892). 
2 Phil. Mag., vol. 23, p. 225, 1887. 
3 «On Transient Electric Currents,” Phil. Mag., June, 1853. 
4 Ohm=10°, henry=109, microfarad=10-", 
“2 9F 6 Pers A 
nic Li oO rR AY 


ty 
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and in place of (3) 
mewera sh Oghal (CCL \tnissis sbastaetaeeee tos 


With ordinary appliances the value of + is very small; but by 
including a considerable coil of insulated wire in the discharging 
circuit of a leyden composed of numerous glass plates Lodge’ has 
succeeded in exhibiting oscillatory sparks of periods as long as 
zoo second. 


If the leyden be of infinite capacity or, what comes to the 
same thing, if it be short-circuited, the equation of free motion 
reduces to 


whence EE a cep 02! LK i an Rhy (5)? 


&, representing the value of ¢ when t=0. The quantity Z/R is 
sometimes called the time-constant of the circuit, being the time 
during which free currents fall off in the ratio of e : 1. 


Returning to equation (1), we see that the problem falls under 
the general head of vibrations of one degree of freedom, discussed 
in § 46. In the notation there adopted, n?=(CL)>, «=R/L, 
E=E,/L; and the solution is expressed by equations (4) and (5). 
It is unnecessary to repeat at length the discussion already given, 
but it may be well to call attention to the case of resonance, 
where the natural pitch of the electrical vibrator coincides with 
that of the imposed force (p?>LC=1). The first and third terms 
then (§ 46) compensate one another, and the equation reduces to 


UV aired OOS Die caasaw aa sas eron aaa (6). 
In general, if the leyden be short-circuited (C= & ), 


7 Tt Re {Roos pt + pL sin pt} ........6666 (Oe 
so that, if p much exceed R/Z, the current is greatly reduced by 
self-induction. In such a case the introduction of a leyden of 
suitable capacity, by which the self-induction is compensated, 
results in a large augmentation of current®. The imposed electro- 
motive force may be obtained from a coil forming part of the 
circuit and revolving in a magnetic field. 


1 Proc. Roy. Inst., March, 1889. 
2 Helmholtz, Pogg. Ann., Lxxx11., p. 505, 1851, 
8 Maxwell, ‘‘Experiment in Magneto-Electric Induction,” Phil. Mag., May, 
1868. 
28—2 
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In any circuit, where vibrations, whether forced or free, pro- 
portional to cos pt are in progress, we have #=— px, and thus the 
terms due to self-induction and to the leyden enter into the 
equation in the same manner. The law is more readily expressed 
if we use the stiffness w, equal to 1/C, rather than the capacity 
itself, We may say that a stiffness 4 compensates an inductance 
L, if w= p*L, and that an additional inductance AL is compensated 
by an additional stiffness Au, provided the above proportionality 
hold good. This remark allows us to simplify our equations by 
omitting in the first instance the stiffness of leydens. When the 
solution has been obtained, we may at any time generalise it 
by the introduction, in place of L, of L— wp, or L—(p?C). In 
following this course we must be prepared to admit negative 
values of L. 


235k. We will next suppose that there are two independent 
circuits with coefficients of self-induction LZ, NV, and of mutual 
induction M, and examine what will be the effect in the second 
circuit of the instantaneous establishment and subsequent main- 
tenance of a current & in the first circuit. At the first moment 
the question is one of the function 7’ only, where 


T =4LH + MEG +4NG occ (1); 


and by Kelvin’s rule (§ 79) the solution is to be obtained by 
making (1) a minimum under the condition that # has the given 
value. Thus initially 


and accordingly (§ 235 7) after time t¢ 


Le ae 
Det am HEN teeta ey (3), 


if S be the resistance of the circuit. The whole induced current, 
as measured by a ballistic galvanometer, is given by 

oe Mz 

Ae 
in which NV does not appear. The current in the secondary circuit 
due to the cessation of a previously established steady current # in 
the primary circuit is the opposite of the above. 


A curious property of the initial induced current is at once 
evident from Kelvin’s theorem, or from equation (2). It appears 
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that, if I be given, the initial current is greatest when JV is least. 
Further, if the secondary circuit consist mainly of a coil of n turns, 
the initial current increases with diminishing n. For, although 
Mxn, Ne«n?; and thus ycl1/n. In fact the small current 
flowing through the more numerous convolutions has the same 
effect as regards the energy of the field as the larger current in the 
fewer convolutions. This peculiar dependence upon n cannot be 
investigated by the galvanometer, at least without commutators 
capable of separating one part of the induced current from the 
rest; for, as we see from (4), the galvanometer reading is affected 
in the reverse direction. It is possible however to render evident 
the increased initial current due to a diminished n by observing 
the magnetizing effect upon steel needles. The magnetization 
depends mainly upon the initial maximum value of the current, 
and in a less degree, or scarcely at all, upon its subsequent 
duration. 


The general equations for two detached circuits, influencing 
one another only by induction, may be obtained in the usual 
manner from (1) and 


Mie AE? A cis wile este aa luna (5). 
Thus Li + My + Re=X) 
Mi + Ny + Sy = VY} 
These equations, in a more general form, are considered in 
§ 116. Ifa harmonic force X =e'' act in the first circuit, and 
the second circuit be free from imposed force (Y =0), we have on 
elimination of ¥ 
M?N MS 
SG eae ea Qegeed See Nae ON treet DG 
é ip (z p Syed) +R+p arrest eri), 
shewing that the reaction of the secondary circuit upon the first is 
to reduce the inductance by 


M?N , 
Ppt +S Sr (3); 
and to increase the resistance by 
MS 
pv? game regen eset: (9)? 


1 Phil. Mag., vol. 38, p. 1, 1869; vol. 39, p. 428, 1870. 
2 Maxwell, Phil. Trans., vol. 155, p. 459, 1865, where, however, M? is mis- 
printed MW. 
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The formule (8) and (9) may be applied to deal with a more 
- general problem of considerable interest, which arises when (as in 
some of Henry’s experiments) the secondary circuit acts upon a 
third, this upon a fourth, and so on, the only condition being that 
there must be no mutual induction except between immediate 
neighbours in the series. For the sake of distinctness we will 
limit ourselves to four circuits. 


In the fourth circuit the current is due ex hypothesi only to 
induction from the third. Its reaction upon the third, for the rate 
of vibration under contemplation, is given at once by (8) and (9); 
and if we use the complete values applicable to the third circuit 
under these conditions, we may thenceforth ignore the fourth 
circuit. In like manner we can now deduce the reaction upon 
the secondary, giving the effective resistance and inductance of 
that circuit under the influence of the third and fourth circuits ; 
and then, by another step of the same kind, we may arrive at the 
values applicable to the primary circuit, under the influence of all 
the others. The process is evidently general; and we know by 
the theorem of § 111 } that, however extended the train of circuits, 
the influence of the others upon the first must be to increase its 
effective resistance and diminish its effective inertia, in greater 
and greater degree as the frequency of vibration increases. 


In the limit, when the frequency increases indefinitely, the 
distribution of currents is determined by the induction-coefficients, 
irrespective of resistance, and, as we shall see presently, it is of 
such a character that the currents are alternately opposite in sign 
as we pass along the series. 


235/. Whatever may be the number of independent currents, 
or degrees of freedom, the general equations are always of the 
kind already discussed §§ 82, 103, 104, viz. 


ddT dF av 
dt da ee eh dx =X eee sees eressecnece (ea) 


where T,, F, V are (§ 82) homogeneous quadratic functions, In (1) 
the co-ordinates x,, “,,... denote the whole quantity of electricity 
which has passed at time ¢, the currents being #,, @, &c. When 
V=0, it is simpler to express the phenomena by means of the 
currents. Thus, in the problem of steady electric flow where all 
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the quantities X, representing electro-motive forces, are constant, 
the currents are determined directly by the linear equations 


AF da, = X,, dF da, = Xz, Go. ...css00e0s beget ot 


On the other hand when the question under consideration is 
one of initial impulsive effects, or of forced vibrations of ex- 
ceedingly high frequency, aes depends upon 7’, and the 
equations reduce to 


dof ad dT ; 

ee di dz, Wer reese FEEDS 
As an example we may consider the problem, touched upon at 

the close of § 235 &, of a train of circuits where the mutual induc- 


tion is confined to immediate neighbours, so that 
T = hay @F + dan, 02 + Lagx? +... 

+ Ayo Ly Ly Ang Vy X3 + gy Hy Ly Fee cecccceccees (4)}, 
coefficients such as a3, dy, da, not appearing. If a, be given, 
either as a current suddenly developed and afterwards maintained 
constant, or as a harmonic time function of high frequency, while 
no external forces operate in the other circuits, the problem 
is to determine a, 2, &c. so as to make 7 as small as possible, 
§ 79. The equations are easily written down, but the conclusion 
aimed at is perhaps arrived at more instructively by consideration 
of the function T itself. For, 7’ being homogeneous in a, a, &e., 
we have identically 


And, since when 7’ is a minimum, d7/dx,, dT/da;, &ec., all vanish, 
MG i = 1, By? + Ayo DH. 

1 da, Soe LLL BDI AB 
But if 2, x, &c., had all been zero, 27’ would have been equal to 
Gy, a. It is clear therefore that a,.2,v, is negative; or, a5 dy, 1s 
taken positive, the sign of x, is the opposite to that of a. 


2 Tier = 


Again supposing 2,, 2, both given, we must, when 7 is a 
minimum, have d7'/dz,, dT/da,, &c., equal to zero, and thus 


A eee = yy By? + 2A 9 Ly + Ae Le? + 2g Ly Hs. 
As before, 27’ might have been 
Ay, By? + 202%, Ly + Anal", 


1 The dots are omitted as unnecessary. 
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simply. The minimum value is necessarily less than this, and 
accordingly the signs of x, and a, are opposite. This argument 
may be continued, and it shews that, however long the series may 
be, the induced currents are alternately opposite in sign’, a result 
in harmony with the magnetizations observed by Henry. 


In certain cases the minimum value of 7 may be very nearly 
zero. This happens when the coils which exercise a mutual 
inductive influence are so close throughout their entire lengths 
that they can produce approximately opposite magnetic forces at 
all points of space. Suppose, for example, that there are two 
similar coils A and B, each wound with a double wire (A,, A,), 
(B,, B.), and combined so that the primary circuit consists of Aj, 
the secondary of A, and B, joined by inductionless leads, and the 
tertiary of B, simply closed upon itself. It is evident that T is 
made approximately zero by taking #,=—#, and #;,=—a,=4a). 
The argument may be extended to a train of such coils, however 
long, and also to cases where the number of convolutions in 
mutually reacting coils is not the same. 


In a large class of problems, where leyden effects do not occur 
sensibly, the course of events is determined by 7 and F simply. 
These functions may then be reduced to sums of squares; and the 
typical equation takes the form 


ddd = XN... oa eee (6). 


If X =0, that is if there be no imposed electro-motive forces, the 
solution is 


Thus any system of initial currents flowing whether in detached 
or connected linear conductors, or in solid conducting masses, may 
be resolved into “normal” components, each of which dies down 
exponentially at its own proper rate. 


A general property of the “persistences,” equal to a/b, is 
proved in § 92a. For example, any increase in permeability, due 
to the introduction of iron (regarded as non-conducting), or any 
diminution of resistance, however local, will in general bring about 
a rise in the values of all the persistences?. 


In view of the discussions of Chapter v. it is not necessary to 
dwell upon the solution of equations (1) when X is retained. The 


1 Phil. Mag., vol. 38, p. 18, 1869. 
? Brit. Assoc. Report, 1885, p. 911. 
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reciprocal theorem of § 109 has many interesting electrical appli- 
cations; but, after what has there been said, their deduction will 
present no difficulty. 


235 m. In § 111 6 one application of the general formule to 
an electrical system has already been given. As another example, 
also relating to the case of two degrees of freedom, we may take 
the problem of two conductors in parallel. It is not necessary to 
include the influence of the leads outside the points of bifurcation; 
for provided that there be no mutual induction between these parts 
and the remainder, their inductance and resistance enter into the 
result by simple addition. 


Under the sole operation of resistance, the total current 2, 
would divide itself between the two conductors (of resistances R 
and S) in the parts 


a, and 


i x. 
Poe ee 


and we may conveniently so choose the second co-ordinate that 
the currents in the two conductors are in general 


S —#, +4, and ig Ly, — & 
5 Fo eats Ly ee 
x, still representing the total current in the leads. The dissi- 
pation-function, found by multiplying the squares of the above 
currents by 42, $8 respectively, is 
RS ; 
P=tp ga ti(h+s) a Sonodnodosoons (1). 

Also, LZ, M, N being the induction coefficients of the two 

branches, 


Ta LS*+2MES+NR* 
a3 (R +8) 
OE am th(L —~2M +N) a2...(2). 
Thus, in the notation of § 111 8, 
_ LS? + 2MRS + NR? _(L-M)8+(M-N)R 
ea chane bank R+S8 
anehies s tics’ 
Fo irate. = h+S. 


Res 
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Accordingly by (5), (8) § 111 8, 
RS p {(L-M)S+(M-N) RP (3) 
-R+S'R+S(R+Sl+pl—-IM+ Ny” 
pa + PUBS + NR? (L—-M)S+(M—N) RP 
a (R+8) (R+Sy(L—-2M +N) 
(L—M)S+(M—N)R}? (4). 
+ (2 +N) (R+Sy +p — 2 + Ny} 
These are respectively the effective resistance and the effective 
inductance of the combination’. It is to be remarked that 
(L—2M + N) is necessarily positive, representing twice the kinetic 


energy of the system when the currents in the two conductors 
are +1 and —1. 


R’ 


The expressions for R’ and L’ may be put into a form? which 
for many purposes is more convenient, by combining the com- 
ponent fractional terms. Thus 


pe BS(R+S8) +p {RUM - NY +8 (L- My 


(RES¥+p(L- 2M ee ee (3), 
pa ES+ 2MRS + NR +p LN -M)L—-2M+N) yy 
. (R+S)+p?(L—2M+ NY ee 


in which (LN — M*) is positive by virtue of the nature of 7. 


As p increases from zero, we know by the general theorem 
§ 111, or from the particular expressions (3), (4), that R’ con- 
tinually increases and that L’ continually decreases. 

When p is very small, 


1 ts ,_ LS?+2MRS+ NR? 

sda ea [= (R+8) ee eeee (5). 
In this case the distribution of the main current between the 
conductors is determined by the resistances, and (§ 111 b) the values 
of R’ and L’ coincide respectively with 2F/x,2, 2T/x°. The resist- 
ance is manifestly the same as if the currents were steady. 


On the other hand, when p is very great, 
pe hl—-Ny+S(L- My IN —M? arey 
(L-2M+N/ : L-2M+WN 
In this case the distribution of currents is independent of the 
resistances, being determined in accordance with Kelvin’s theorem 


[= 


1 Phil. Mag., vol. 21, p. 377, 1886. 
2 J. J. Thomson, loc. cit. § 421. 
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in such a manner that the ratio of the currents in the two con- 
ductors is(N—M):(Z—M). As when p is small, the values in 
(6) coincide with 2F/x,2, 27/a,. 


When the two wires composing the conductors in parallel are 
wound closely together, the energy of the field under high fre- 
quency may be very small. There is an interesting distinction to 
be noted here dependent upon the manner in which the con- 
nections are made. Consider, for example, the case of a bundle 
of five contiguous wires wound into a coil, of which three wires, 
connected in series so as to have maximum inductance, constitute 
one of the branches in parallel, and the other two, connected 
similarly in series,-constitute the other branch. There is still an 
alternative as to the manner of connection of the two branches. 
If steady currents would circulate opposite ways (/ negative), the 
total current is divided into two parts in the ratio 3: 2, in such a 
manner that the more powerful current in the double wire nearly 
neutralises at external points the magnetic effects of the less 
powerful current in the triple wire, and the total energy of the 
system is very small. But now suppose that the connections are 
such that steady currents would circulate the same way in both 
branches (1 positive). It is evident that the condition of mini- 
mum energy cannot be satisfied when the currents are in the same 
direction, but requires that the smaller current in the triple wire 
should be in the opposite direction to that of the larger current in 
the double wire. In fact the currents must be as 3 to —2; so 
that (since on the same scale the total current is unity) the 
component currents in the branches are both numerically greater 
than the total current which is algebraically divided between 
them. And this peculiar feature becomes more and more strongly 
marked the nearer Z and N approach to equality’. 


The unusual development of currents in the branches is, of 
course, attended by an augmented effective resistance. In the 
limiting case when the m convolutions of one branch are supposed 
to coincide geometrically with one another and with the n convo- 
lutions of the second branch, we have 


LEM AN =m smn, 
R= eR + mS (7), 


= “(m ei nj wee e eee eae eee eere eee rere 


and from (6) 


1 Phil. Mag., vol. 21, p. 376, 1886. 
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an expression which increases without limit, as m and n approach 
to equality. 


~The fact that under certain conditions the currents in both 
branches of a divided circuit may exceed the current in the mains 
has been verified by direct experiment’. Each of the three 
currents to be compared traversed short lengths of similar German- 
silver wire, and the test consisted in finding what lengths of this 
wire it was necessary in the various cases to include between the 
terminals of a high resistance telephone in order to obtain sounds 
of equal intensity. The variable currents were derived from a 
battery and scraping contact apparatus (§ 235 r), directly included 
in the main circuit. 


The general formule (3’), (4°) undergo simplification when the 
conductors in parallel exercise no mutual induction. Thus, when 
M=0, 


pa PSE+S) +p EN? + SL) (8) 
= (RES NE HEE ee r 
pal tNR+ pln (£+N) (9) 
we (REY tL + A oe 
If further V =0, (8) and (9) reduce to 
par k(k +S) + p?L?} LU LS? (10). 


R+Sytpe ’ "= (RESyr PE 


The peculiar features of the combination are brought out most 
strongly when S, the resistance of the inductionless component, is 
great in comparison with R. In that case if the current be steady 
or slowly vibrating, it flows mainly through R, while the resistance 
and inductance of the combination approximate to R and L respec- 
tively; but if on the other hand the current be a rapidly vibrating 
one, it flows mainly through S, so that the resistance of the combi- 
nation approximates to S, and the inductance to zero. These 
conclusions are in agreement with (10). 


If the branches in parallel be simple electro-magnets, Z and NV 
are necessarily positive, and the numerator in (9) is incapable of 
vanishing. But, as we have seen, when leydens are admitted, this 
restriction may be removed. An interesting case arises when the 
second branch is inductionless, and is interrupted by a leyden of 


1 Phil. Mag., vol. 22, p. 495, 1886. 
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capacity C, so that N =—(Cp’)-, while at the same time R=S. 
The latter condition reduces the numerator in (9) to 
(L+N){R?+ p*LN}. 

Thus L’ vanishes, (i) when LC p?=1, and (ii) when CR?=L. The 
first alternative is the condition that the loop circuit, considered 
by itself, should be isochronous with the imposed vibrations. 
The second expresses the equality of the time-constants of the two 
branches. If they be equal, the combination behaves like a simple 


resistance, whatever be the character of the imposed electro- 
motive force. 


235 n. When there are more than two conductors in parallel, 
the general expressions for the equivalent resistance and induc- 
tance of the combination would be very complicated; but a few 
particular cases are worthy of notice. 

The first of these occurs when there is no mutual induction 
between the members. If the quantities relating to the various 
branches be distinguished by the suffixes 1, 2, 3,..., and if Z be 
the difference of potentials at the common terminals, we have 


E= (ip L, + Ry) my = (tp Ly + Re) y= 0.0 vesveeees (1); 

1 i ea 
TaplL+Rh)* m+am,4+... 
by which R’ and L’ are determined. Thus, if we write 
R 


so that 


> Sa EB eo eeeeeeee é 
7 R2 + pL A, 2 + pL? (3), 
we have from (2) 
/ A Ui) c ‘Po ne 
R= Pa pB [= We ge Hae (4). 
Equations (3) and (4) contain the solution of the problem’. 
eae ian 2a 5 (LR) 
R’ are EST] Wh a Soke: eee eeeesnee 5 . 
S(R>) (= (Rp ©) 
When on the other hand p is very great, 
(Le) : is 
(Pp siossell © eee e ences 6). 
Ba Gayla a (2) .) 


1 Chrystal, ‘‘On the Differential Telephone,” Hdin. Trans., vol, 29, p. 615, 


1880, 
2 Phil. Mag.,vol. 21, p. 379, 1886. 
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Even when the mutual induction between various members 
cannot be neglected, tolerably simple expressions can be found for 
the equivalent resistance and inductance in the extreme cases of p 
infinitely small or infinitely large. As has already been proved, 
(§ 111 b), the above-mentioned quantities then coincide in value 
with 2F/(#,+a+...), and 27/(#,+a,+...), and the calculation 
of these values is easy, inasmuch as the distribution of currents 
among the branches is determined in the first case entirely by F 
and in the second case entirely by 7. Thus, when p is infinitely 
small, Fis a minimum, and the currents are in proportion to the 
conductances of the several branches. Accordingly, if the induction 
coefficients of the branches be denoted, as in § 111 B, by au, ay,... 
G2, My3,---, and the resistances by R,, R,, &c., we have 


_ R,(/R,)?+ Ba (1/Ra + «.. 1 


R= RG R+ YVR 
paelket On| Reo +...+ 2dia/ RRs + 20y/ RR, +... ; 
: (1/R,+1/R,+1/R,+...P ++ (8). 


A similar method applies when p=, but the result is less 
simple on account of the complication in the ratios of currents due 
to mutual induction! 


2350. The induction-balance, originally contrived by Dove 
for use with the galvanometer, has in recent years been adapted 
to the telephone by Hughes*, who has described experiments 
illustrating the marvellous sensibility of the arrangement. The 
essential features are a primary, or battery, circuit, in which 
circulates a current rendered intermittent by a make and break 
interrupter, or by a simple scraping contact, and a secondary 
circuit containing a telephone. By suitable adjustments the two 
circuits are rendered conjugate, that is to say the coefficient of 
mutual induction is caused to vanish, so as to reduce the telephone 
to silence. The introduction into the neighbourhood of a third 
circuit, whether composed of a coil of wire, or of a simple con- 
ducting mass, such as a coin, will then in general cause a revival 
of sound. 


The destruction of the mutual induction in the case of two flat 
coils can be arrived at by placing them at a short distance apart, 


1 J.J. Thomson, loc. cit. § 422. 
2 Phil. Mag. vol. vutt., p. 50, 1879. 


he 
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in parallel planes, and with accurately adjusted overlapping. But 
in Hughes’ apparatus the balance is obtained more symmetrically 
by the method of duplication. Four similar coils are employed. 
Of these two A,, A,, mounted at some distance apart with their 
planes horizontal, and connected in series, constitute the primary 
induction coil. The secondary induction coil consists in like 
manner of B,, B,, placed symmetrically at short distances from 
A,, A,, and also connected in series, but in such a manner that 
the induction between A, and B, tends to balance the induction 
between A, and B,. If the four coils were perfectly similar, 
balance would be obtained when the distances were equal. This 
of course is not to be depended upon, but by a screw motion the 
distance between one pair, e.g. A, and B,, is rendered adjustable, 
and in this way a balance between the two inductions is obtained. 
Wooden cups, fitting into the coils, are provided in such situations 
that a coin resting in one of them is situated symmetrically 
between the corresponding primary and secondary coils. The 
balance, previously adjusted, is of course upset by the introduction 
of a coin upon one side, but if a perfectly similar coin be intro- 
duced upon the other side also, balance may be restored. Hughes 
found that very minute differences between coins could be ren- 
dered evident by outstanding sound in the telephone. 


The theory of this apparatus, when the primary currents are 
harmonic, is simple!, especially if we suppose that the primary 
current 2, is given. If a, a,... be the currents; 6,, b,,.,. the 
resistances; Gy, Mx, Gy, --- the inductances, the equations for 
the case of three circuits are 

Aggy + Argi3 + b2% = — Aya, 
Cog, + Ags + D383 = — sy 

We now assume that 2,, #,, &c. are proportional to e’?!, where 
p/2m is the frequency of vibration. Thus, 

UP (Coy Ly + Ao3X3) + bya = — IpAy.2, 
Up (Gog @p + sg) + bg@3 = — WPAysX 5 


whence by elimination of a, 


2 oo 2 , 

, P* Gas . P13 A237 

Lo 210 + 0. + ~— | = — 1d, —=— 
2 | pp 22 2 UP As3 bs } 1 Ups bs 


1 Brit. Assoc. Rep. 1880, p. 472. 
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From this it appears that a want of balance depending on a, 
cannot compensate for the action of the third circuit, so as to 
produce silence in the secondary circuit, unless b, be negligible 
in comparison with pds, that is unless the time-constant of the 
third circuit be very great in comparison with the period of the 
vibration. Otherwise the effects are in different phases, and 
therefore incapable of balancing. 


We will now introduce a fourth circuit, and suppose that the 
primary and secondary circuits are accurately conjugate, so that 
;,= 0, and also that the mutual induction as, between the third 
and fourth circuits may be neglected. Then 

Up (Ago M%y + Ang Xy + (ngs) + b,7, = 0, 
UP (As222 + As33) + b,@, = — YpAy3X1, 


W (Ay %2 + Oty4%4) + by, = — UpAyyLy ; 
whence 


at Pp? Aes" PP dog" | 
X ‘ate + bs + PAs3 Be b, + WPA, 4. b, 


eee Wie Ag Ag Ay 4 Mog : 
pry ta +b, Se ip ri ‘t tes (3). 


It appears that two conditions must be satisfied in order to 
secure a balance, since both the phases and the intensities of the 
separate effects must be the same. The first condition requires 
that the time-constants of the third and fourth circuits be equal, 
unless indeed both be very great, or both be very small, in com- 
parison with the period. If this condition be satisfied, balance 
ensues when 

Agog | CrsAog 
ie 


and it is especially to be noted that the adjustment is independent 
of pitch, so that (by Fourier’s theorem) it suffices whatever be the 
nature of the variable currents operative in the primary. 


As regards the position of the third and fourth circuits, usually 
represented by coins in illustrative experiments, it will be seen 
from the symmetry of the right-hand member of (3) that the 
middle position between the primary and secondary coils is suit- 
able, inasmuch as the product a3, 1s stationary in value when 
the com is moved slightly so as to be nearer say to the primary 
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and further from the secondary: Approximate independence of 
other displacements is secured by the geometrical symmetry of the 
coils round the axis. 


235 p. For the accurate comparison of electrical quantities 
the “bridge” arrangement of Wheatstone is usually the most 
convenient, and is equally available with the galvanometer in the 
case of steady or transitory currents, or with the telephone in the 
case of periodic currents. Similar effects may be obtained in most 
cases without a bridge by the employment of the differential 
galvanometer or the differential telephone? 


In the ordinary use of the bridge the four members a, b, c, d 
combined in a quadrilateral Fig. (53 a) are 


simple resistances. The battery branch f eee 
jols one pair of opposite corners, and the a G 
indicating instrument is in the “bridge” e 


é joining the other pair. “Balance” is 

obtained, when ad=bc. But for our 

purpose we have to suppose that any fi 

member, e.g. a, is not merely a resistance, 

or even a combination of resistances. It may include an electro- 
magnet, and it may be interrupted by a leyden. But in any case, 
so long as the current # is strictly harmonic, proportional to e’?*, 
the general relation between it and the difference of potentials V 
at the extremities is given by 


Vimar 0 ie) Wanrcnielrrn ex vec sievm esis on Cl); 


where a, and za, are the real and imaginary parts of a complex 
coefficient a, and are functions of the frequency p/27. In the 
particular case of a simple conductor, endowed with inductance Z, 
a, represents the resistance, and a, is equal to pLZ. In general, a, 
is positive; but a, may be either positive, as in the above ex- 
ample, or negative. The latter case arises when a resistance R is 
interrupted by a leyden of capacity C. Here a,=R, a,=—1/pC. 
If there be also inductance JL, 
Cet ee eee ee DOP nav cay oir atari « (2). 
As we have already seen, § 235 j, a, may vanish for a particular 


frequency, and the combination is then equivalent to a simple 


1 See Lodge, Phil. Mag., vol. 9, p. 123, 1880. 
2 Chrystal, Edin. Trans., loc. cit. 
a 


R. 29 
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resistance. But a variation of frequency gives rise to a positive 
or negative dp. 
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In all electrical problems, where there is no mutual induction, 
the generalized quantities, a, b, &c., combine, just as they do when 
they represent simple resistances. Thus, if a, a’ be two complex 
quantities representing two conductors in series, the corresponding 
quantity for the combination is (a+qa’). Again, if a, a’ represent 
two conductors in parallel, the reciprocal of the resultant is given 
by addition of the reciprocals of a, a’. For, if the currents be a, 2’, 
corresponding to a difference of potentials V at the common 
‘terminals, 

V=az=a2’, 
so that e+e =V(1/a+1/qa’). 


In the application to Wheatstone’s combination of the general 
theory of forced vibrations, we will limit the impressed forces to 
the battery and the telephone branches. If a, y be the currents 
in these branches, X, Y the corresponding electro-motive forces, 
we have, § 107, linear relations between a, y, and X, Y, which may 
be written 


the coefficient of y in the first equation being identical with that 
of 2 in the second equation, by the reciprocal property. The three 
constants A, B,C are in general complex quantities, functions of p. 


The reciprocal relation may be interpreted as follows. If 
Y=0, Be + Cy=0, and 


In lke manner, if we had supposed X =0, we should have 
found 


shewing that the ratio of the current in one member to the electro- 
motive force operative in the other is independent of the way in 
which the parts are assigned to the two members. 


? For a more complete discussion of this subject see Heaviside “On Resistance 
and Conductance Operators,” Phil. Mag., vol. 24, p. 479, 1887; Electrical Papers 
vol, 11., p. 355. 
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We have now to determine the constants A, B, C in terms of 
the electrical properties of the system. If y be maintained zero 
by a suitable force Y, the relation between w and X is X= Az. 
A therefore denotes the (generalized) resistance to any electro- 
motive ‘force in the battery member, when the telephone member is 
open. This resistance is made up of f, the resistance in the 
battery member, and of that of the conductors a+c, b+d, 
combined in parallel. Thus 


rh (a+c)(b+d) 
A=f+ ee aya) ateteiereseie) ovelevaleiraterstste (6). 
In like manner 
a (a+ b)(c+d) 
(G — é ae te Re ea ee ee ee es (2). 


To determine B let us consider the force Y which must act 
in @ in order that the current through it may be zero, in spite 
of the operation of X¥. We have Y= Bz. The total current « 
flows partly along the branch (a+c), and partly along (b+d). 
The current through (a+c) is 


x/(a+c) (6+d)« 


Ifate)t+l1/O+d) a+b+cot+d prbiaietctelete eterete (8), 
and that through (b+ d) is | 
(a+c¢)a 
pare rererey Ree (9). 


The difference of potentials at the terminals of e, supposed to 
be interrupted, is thus 


c(b+d)a—d(atc)a. 


at+b+ct+d : 
: be — ad 
and accordingly B “eed ee (10). 


By (6), (7), (10) the relationship of X, Y to 2, y is completely 
determined. 


The problem of the bridge requires the determination of the 
current y as proportional to X, when Y=0, that is when no 
electro-motive force acts in the bridge itself; and the solution is 
given at once by the introduction into (4) of the values of A, B, C 
from (6), (7), (10). 

If there be an approximate “ balance,” the expression simplifies. 
For (bc — ad) is then small, and B’ may be neglected relatively to 

29—2 
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AC in the denominator of (4). Thus, as a sufficient approximation 
in this case, we may write 

fo ee 11). 

5 emer 1H ORG ae. (11) 

The following interpretation of the process leads very simply 
to the approximate form (11), and is independent of the general 
theory. Let us first inquire what electro-motive force is necessary 
in the telephone member to stop any current through it. If such 
a force act, the conditions are, externally, the same as if the 
member were open; and the current x in the battery member due 
to a force equal to X in that member is X/A, where A is written 
for brevity as representing the right-hand member of (6). The 
difference of potentials at the terminals of e, still supposed to be 
open, is found at once when w is known. It is given by 
ex (8)-—d x (9)= Bz, 

where B is defined by (10). In terms of X the difference of 
potentials is thus BX/A. If e be now closed, the same fraction 


expresses the force necessary in e in order to prevent the genera- 
tion of a current in that member. 


The case with which we have to deal is when X acts in fand 
there is no force in e. We are at liberty, however, to suppose that 
two opposite forces, each of magnitude BX/A, act in e. One of 
these, as we have seen, acting in conjunction with X in f, gives no 
current in e; so that, since electro-motive forces act independently 
of one another, the actual current in e, closed without internal 
electro-motive force, is simply that due to the other component. 
The question is thus reduced to the determination of the current 
in e due to a given force in that member. 


So far the argument is rigorous; but we will now suppose that 
we have to deal with an approximate balance. In this case a force 
in é gives rise to very little current in f, and in calculating the 
current in eé, we may suppose f to be broken. The total resistance 
to the force in e is then given simply by C of equation (7), and the 
approximate value for y is derived by dividing — BX/A by C, as 
we found in (11). 

A continued application of the foregoing process gives y/X in 
the form of an infinite geometric series :— 

ape es B Bs ) B 
We =~ a6 TACHA lee Peeeans 
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This is the rigorous solution already found in (4); but the first 
term of the series suffices for practical purposes. 

The form of (11) enables us at once to compare the effects of 
increments of resistance and of inductance in disturbing a balance. 
For let ad = be, and then change d to d + d’, where d’ = dy + idy. 
The value of y/X is proportional to d’, and the amplitude of the 
vibratory current in the bridge is proportional to mod. d’, that is, 
to /(d,?+d,"). Thus d,', d,’ are equally efficacious when nu- 
merically equal, In most cases where a telephone is employed, 
the balance is more sensitive to changes of inductance than to 
changes of resistance. 

In the use of the Wheatstone balance for purposes of measure- 
ment, it is best to make a equal toc. The equality of b and d can 
then be tested by interchange of a and c, independently of the 
exactitude of the equality of these quantities. Another advantage 
lies in the fact that balance is independent of mutual induction 
between a and c or between b and d. 


235g. In the formule of § 235 p it has been assumed that 
there is no mutual induction between the various members of the 
combination. The more general theory has been considered very 
fully by Heaviside’, but to enter upon it would lead us too far. 
It may be well, however, to sketch the theory of the arrangement 
adopted by Hughes, which possesses certain advantages in dealing 
with the electrical properties of wires in short lengths’. 

The apparatus consists of a Wheatstone’s quadrilateral, Fig. 53 , 
with a telephone in the bridge, one of the 
sides of the quadrilateral being the wire 
or coil under examination (P), and the 
other three being the parts into which a 
single German-silver wire is divided by 
two sliding contacts. If the battery- 
branch (B) be closed, and a suitable in- 
terrupter be introduced into the telephone- . 
branch (7), balance may be obtained by 
shifting the contacts. Provided that the 
interrupter introduces no electro-motive 

1 «On the Bridge Method in its Application to Periodic Electric Currents.” 
Proc. Roy. Soc., vol. 49, p. 203, 1891. 

2 «On the Self-Induction of Wires,” Part v1.; Phil. Wag., Feb, 1887; Electrical 
Papers, 1892, vol. 11., p. 281. 

3 Journ. Tek Eng., vol. xv. (1886) p.1; Proc, Roy. Soc., vol. xu. (1886) p. 451. 


Fig. 53 b. 


B 
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force of its own, the balance indicates the proportionality of 
the four resistances. If P be the unknown resistance of the 
conductor under test, Q, R the resistances of the adjacent parts of 
the divided wire, S that of the opposite part (between the sliding 
contacts), then, by the ordinary rule, PS= QR; while Q, R, 8S are 
subject to the relation 
Q+R+S=W, 

W being a constant. If now the interrupter be transferred from 
the telephone to the battery-branch, the balance is usually dis- 
turbed on account of induction, and cannot be restored by any 
mere shifting of the contacts. In order to compensate the 
induction, another influence of the same kind must be intro- 
duced. It is here that the peculiarity of the apparatus lies. A 
coil (not shewn in the figure) is inserted in the battery and another 
in the telephone-branch which act inductively upon one another, 
and are so mounted that the effect may be readily varied. The 
two coils may be concentric and relatively movable about the 
common diameter. In this case the action vanishes when the 
planes are perpendicular. If one coil be very much smaller than 
the other, the coefficient of mutual induction M is proportional to 
the cosine of the angle between the planes. By means of the 
two adjustments, the sliding of the contacts and the rotation of the 
coil, it is usually possible to obtain a fair silence. 


Hughes interpreted his observations on the basis of an as- 
sumption that the inductance of P was represented by J, irre- 
spective of resistance, and that the resistance to variable currents 
could (as in the case of steady currents) be equated to QR/S. 
But the matter is not quite so simple. The true formule are, 
however, readily obtained for the case where the only sensible 


induction among the sides of the quadrilateral is the inductance LZ 
of the conductor P. 


Since there is no current through the bridge, there must be 
the same current (#) in P and in one of the adjacent sides (say) R, 
and for a like reason the same current y in Q and 8S. The differ- 
ence of potentials at time t between the junction of P and R and 


the junction of @ and S may be expressed by each of the three 
following equated quantities :— 


’ A condition not always satisfied in practice. 


ee 
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Introducing the assumption that all the quantities vary har- 
monically with frequency p/27, and eliminating the ratio y : #, we 
find as the conditions required for silence in the telephone 


OR SP = ML sa ae ee (1), 
MiP O PR Si aS lee eee (2). 


It will be seen that the ordinary resistance balance (SP = QR) 
is departed from. The change here considered is peculiar to the 
apparatus and, so far as its influence is concerned, it does not 
indicate a real alteration of resistance in the wire. Moreover, 
since p is involved, the disturbance depends upon the rapidity of 
vibration, so that in the case of ordinary mixed sounds silence can 
be attained only approximately. Again, from the second equation 
we see that M is not in general a correct measure of the value 
ons 

If, however, P be known, the application of (2) presents no 
difficulty. In many cases we may be sure beforehand that P, 
viz. the effective resistance of the conductor, or combination of 
conductors, to the variable currents, is the same as if the currents 
were steady, and then P may be regarded as known. But there 
are other cases,—some of them will be alluded to below—in 
which this assumption cannot be made; and it is impossible to 
determine the unknown quantities Z and P from (2) alone. We 
may then fall back upon (1). By means of the two equations 
P and FL can always be found in terms of the other quantities. 
But among these is included the frequency of vibration; so that 
the method is practically applicable only when the interrupter is 
such as to give an absolute periodicity. A scraping contact, 
otherwise very convenient, is thus excluded; and this is un- 
doubtedly an objection to the method. 


If the member P be without inductance, but be interrupted by 
a leyden of capacity C, the same formule may be employed, with 
substitution of — 1/p?C for Z. Equation (1) then gives a measure 
of C which is independent of the frequency. 


235 r. The success of experiments with this kind of apparatus 
depends very largely upon the action of the interrupter by which 
the currents are rendered variable. When periodicity is not 


1 «Discussion on Prof. Hughes’ Address.” Journ. Tel. Eng., vol. xv., p. 54, 
Feb., 1886. 
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necessary, a scraping contact, actuated by a clock or by a small 
motor, answers very well; but it is advisable, following Lodge 
and Hughes, so to arrange matters that the current is suspended 
altogether at short intervals. The faint scraping sound, heard in 
the neighbourhood of a balance, is more certainly identified when 
thus rendered intermittent. 


But for many of the most interesting experiments a scraping 
contact is unsuitable. When the inductance and resistance under 
observation are rapidly varying functions of the frequency, it is 
evident that no sharp results are possible without an interrupter 
giving a perfectly regular electrical vibration. With proper appli- 
ances an absolute silence, or at least one disturbed only by a slight 
sensation of the octave of the principal tone, can be arrived at 
under circumstances where a scraping contact would admit of no 
approach to a balance at all. 


Tuning-forks, driven electromagnetically with liquid or solid 
contacts (§ 64), answer well so long as the frequency required 
does not exceed (say) 300 per second ; but for experiments with the 
telephone we desire frequencies of from 500 to 2000 per second. 
Good results may be obtained with harmonium reed interrupters, 
the vibrating tongue making contact once during each period 
with a stop, which can be adjusted exactly to the required position 
by means of a screw’. 


But perhaps the best interrupter for use with the telephone is 
obtained by taking advantage of the instability of a jet of fluid. 
If the diameter and the speed be chosen suitably, the jet may be 
caused to resolve itself into drops under the action of a tuning- 
fork in a perfectly regular manner, one drop corresponding to 
each complete vibration of the fork. Each drop, as it passes, 
may be made to complete an electric circuit by squeezing itself 
between the extremities of two fine platinum wires. If the 
electro-motive force of the battery be pretty high, and if the 
jet be salted to improve its conductivity, sufficient current passes, 
especially if the aid of a small step-down transformer be invoked. 
Finally the apparatus is made self-acting by bringing the fork 
under the influence of an electro-magnet, itself traversed by the 
same intermittent current. Such an apparatus may be made to 
work with frequencies up to 2000 per second, and it possesses 
many advantages, among which may be mentioned almost absolute 


1 Phil. Mag., vol. 22, p. 472, 1886. 
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constancy of pitch, and the avoidance of loud aerial disturbance. 
The principles upon which the action of this interrupter depends 
will be further considered in a subsequent chapter. 


235s. Scarcely less important than the interrupter are the 
arrangements for measuring induction, whether mutual induc- 
tion, as required in § 235 q, or self-induction. Inductometers, as 
Heaviside calls them, may be conveniently constructed upon 
the pattern of Hughes. A small coil is mounted so that one 
diameter coincides with a diameter of a larger coil, and is 
movable about that diameter. The mutual induction M between 
the two circuits depends upon the position given to the smaller 
coil, which is read by a pointer attached to it, and moving over a 
graduated circle. If the smaller coil were supposed to be infinitely 
small, the value of M, as has already been stated, would be pro- 
portional to the sine of the displacement from the zero position 
(M=0). But an approximation to this state of things is not 
desirable. If the mean radius of the small coil be increased until 
it amounts to ‘55 of that of the larger, not only is the efficiency 
much enhanced, but the scale of M is brought to approximate 
coincidence, over almost the whole practical range, with the scale 
of degrees’, The absolute value of each degree may be arrived at 
in various ways, perhaps most simply by adjusting the mutual 
induction of the instrument to balance a standard of mutual 
induction. 


For experiments upon the plan of § 235 q the one coil is 
included in the telephone and the other in the battery branch, 
but when the object is to secure a variable and measurable 
inductance, the two coils are connected in series. The inductance 
of the combination is then L+2M+N, of which the first and 
third terms are independent of the relative position of the coils. 


235 t. Good results by the method of § 235 gq have been 
obtained by Weber’, and by the author® using a reed interrupter 
of frequency 1050 per second; but the fact that inductance and 
resistance are mixed up in the measurements is a decided draw- 
back, if it be only because the readings require for their interpre- 
tation calculations not readily made upon the spot. 

1 Phil. Mag., vol. 22, p. 498, 1886, 


2 Electrical Review, April 9, July 9, 1886. 
3 Phil. Mag., loc. cit. 
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The more obvious arrangement is one in which both the 
induction and the resistance of the branch containing the subject 
under examination are in every case brought up to the given 
totals necessary for a balance. To carry this out conveniently we 
require to be able to add inductance without altering resistance, 
and resistance without altering inductance, and both in a measur- 
able degree. The first demand is easily met. If we include in 
the circuit the two coils of an inductometer, connected in series, 
the inductance of the whole can be varied in a known manner by 
rotating the smaller coil. On the other hand the introduction, or 
removal, of resistance without alteration of inductance cannot well 
be carried out with rigour. But in most cases the object can be 
sufficiently attained with the aid of a resistance-slide of thin 
German-silver wire which may be in the form of a nearly close 
loop. : 

In the Wheatstone’s quadrilateral, as arranged for these ex- 
periments, the adjacent sides R, S may be made of similar wires 
of German silver of equal resistance ($ ohm). If doubled they 
give rise to little induction, but the accuracy of the method is 
independent of this circumstance. The side P includes the 
conductor, or combination of conductors, under examination, an 
inductometer, and the resistance-slide. The other side, Q, must 
possess resistance and inductance greater than any of the con- 
ductors to be compared, but need not be susceptible of ready and 
measurable variations. In order to avoid mutual induction be- 
tween the branches, P and Q should be placed at some distance 
away, being connected with the rest of the apparatus by leads of 
doubled wire. 

It will be evident that when the interrupter acts in the 
battery branch, balance can be obtained at the telephone in the 
bridge only under the conditions that both the inductance and 
the resistance in P are equal in the aggregate to the correspond- 
ing quantities in Q. Hence when one conductor is substituted for 
another in P, the alterations demanded at the inductometer and 
in the slide give respectively the changes of inductance and of 
resistance. In this arrangement inductance and resistance are 
well separated, so that the results can be interpreted without 
calculation; but the movable contacts of the slide appear to 
introduce uncertainty into the determination of resistance. 

In order to get rid of the objectionable movable contacts 
some sacrifice of theoretical simplicity seems unavoidable. We 
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can no longer keep the total resistances P and Q constant ; but by 
reverting to the arrangement adopted in a well-known form of 
Wheatstone’s bridge, we cause the resistances taken from P to be 
added to Q, and vice versd. The transferable resistance is that of 
a straight wire of German-silver, with which one telephone ter- 
minal makes contact at a point whose position is read off on a 
divided scale. Any uncertainty in the resistance of this contact 
does not influence the measurements. 


The diagram Fig. (53 c) shows the connection of the parts. One 
of the telephone terminals 7 goes to the junction of the (4 ohm) 
resistances & and S, the other to a point upon the divided wire. 
The branch P includes one inductometer (with coils connected in 
series), the subject of examination, and part of the divided wire. 
The branch Q includes a second inductometer (replaceable by a 
simple coil possessing suitable inductance), a rheostat, or any 
resistance roughly adjustable from time to time, and the re- 
mainder of the divided wire. The battery branch B,in which may 
also be included the interrupter, has its terminals connected, one 
to the junction of P and &, the other to the junction of Q and S. 
When it is desired to use steady currents, the telephone can of 
course be replaced by a galvanometer. 


In this arrangement, as in the other, balance requires that the 
branches P and Q be similar in respect both of inductance and of 
resistance. The changes in inductance due to a shift in the 
movable contact may usually be disregarded, and thus any alte- 
ration in the subject (included in P) is measured by the rotation 
necessitated at the inductometer. As for the resistance, it is 
evident that (R and S being equal) the value for any additional 
conductor interposed in P is measured by twice the displacement 
of the sliding contact necessary to regain the balance. 


Experimental details of the application of this method to the 
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measurement of various combinations will be found in the paper’ 
from which the above sketch is derived. Among these may be 
mentioned the verification of Maxwell’s formule, (8), (9) § 235 k, 
as to the influence of a neighbouring circuit, especially in the 
extreme case where the equivalent inductance is almost destroyed, 
and of the formula (10) § 235 m relating to the behaviour of an 
electro-magnet shunted by a relatively high simple resistance. 
But the most interesting in many respects is the application to 
the phenomena presently to be considered, where the conductors 
in question are no longer approximately linear but must be 
regarded as solid masses in which the currents are distributed in 
a manner that needs to be determined by general electrical 
theory. 


As has already been remarked more than once, a leyden may 
always be supposed to be included in the circuit, the stiffness 
thereof having the effect of a negative inductance. If there be no 
hysteresis in the action of the leyden, the whole effect is thus 
represented ; but when the dielectric employed is solid, it appears 
that dissipative loss cannot be avoided. The latter effect manifests 
itself as an augmentation of apparent resistance, indistinguishable, 
unless the frequency be varied, from the ordinary resistance of the 
leads. A similar treatment may be applied to an electrolytic cell, 
the stiffness and resistance being presumably both functions of the 
frequency. 


235 u. It was proved by Maxwell’ that a perfectly con- 
ducting sheet, forming a closed or an infinite surface, acts as a 
magnetic screen, no magnetic actions which may take place on 
one side of the sheet producing any magnetic effect on the other 
side. “In practice we cannot use a sheet of perfect conductivity ; 
but the above described state of things may be approximated to 
in the case of periodic magnetic changes, if the time-constants of 


the sheet circuits be large in comparison with the periods of the 
changes.” 


“The experiment is made by connecting up into a primary 
circuit a battery, a microphone-clock, and a coil of insulated wire. 
The secondary circuit includes a parallel coil and a telephone. 
Under these circumstances the hissing sound is heard almost as 
well as if the telephone were inserted in the primary circuit 

1 Phil. Mag., loc. cit. 
> Electricity and Magnetism, 1873, § 655. 
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itself, But if a large and stout plate of copper be interposed 
between the two coils, the sound is greatly enfeebled. By a proper 
choice of battery and of the distance between the coils, it is not 
difficult so to adjust the strength that the sound is conspicuous in 
the one case and inaudible in the other ”!, 


One of the simplest applications of Maxwell’s principle is to 
the case of a long cylindrical shell placed within a coaxal magnet- 
izing helix. The condition of minimum energy requires that such 
currents be developed in the shell as shall neutralize at internal 
points the action of the coil. Thus, if the conductivity of the 
shell be sufficiently high, the interior space is screened from the 
magnetizing force of periodic currents flowing in the outer helix, 
and conducting circuits situated within the shell must be devoid 
of induced currents. An obvious deduction is that the currents 
induced in a solid conducting core will be more and more confined 
to the neighbourhood of the surface as the frequency of electrical 
vibration is increased. 


The point at which the concentration of current towards the 
surface becomes important depends upon the relative values of the 
imposed vibration-period and the principal time-constant of the 
core circuit. If p be the specific resistance of the material, w its: 
magnetic permeability, a the radius of the cylinder, the expression 
for the induction (c) parallel to the axis, during the progress of the 
subsidence of free currents in a normal mode, is 


OIG IB G Sad Riarince Seah aan ner a (1) 
4arX, 
where Re EER ae (2),, 
Pp 
and ka is determined by the condition that 
PORCH Vande teidet aaah Cea Sened cvs (3). 


The roots of (3) are, § 206, 
IANS! 5520) 9 8654" 11792.) &e., 


so that for the principal mode of greatest persistence 


CAO 2 OAT ass .0cs0 ce senacures (4), 
2°4.04:) = 
where N= - a 2 eae (5). 


Acoustical Observations, Phil. Mag., vol. 13, p. 344, 1882. 
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For copper in C.G.S. measure p= 1642, «=1, and thus 


=(-A)Tt= nearly? 
T= = 800 y 

In the case of iron we may take as approximate values, « = 100, 
p=10 Thus for an iron wire of diameter (2a) equal to 33 cm., 
the value of t is about 35,5 of a second, and is therefore comparable 


with the periods concerned in telephonic experiments. 


Regarded from an analytical point of view the theory of forced 
vibrations in a conducting core is equally simple, and was worked 
out almost simultaneously by Lamb’, Oberbeck® and Heaviside*. 
In this case we are to regard ) as given, equal (say) to 7p, where 
p/2c is the frequency. If Je?’ be the imposed magnetizing force, 
the solution is 


the value of & being given by (2). 


“When the period in the field is long in comparison with the 
time of decay of free currents, we have J, (kr)=1, nearly, so that 
c is approximately constant and =yJ throughout the section of 
the cylinder. But, in the opposite extreme, when the oscillations 
in the intensity of the field are rapid in comparison with the decay 
of free currents, the induced currents extend only to a small depth 
beneath the surface of the cylinder, the inner strata (so to speak) 
being almost completely sheltered from electromotive force by the 
outer ones. Writing k?=(1 —71)*q*, where 


eo 2rup 
; Pe 
we have, when qr is large, 
em , ef (Qr—-47) 


J, (kr) = const. x Te : 


approximately, and thence 
c= pl. VJ/(a/r). e179 +19 r—4) [eipt), 
This indicates that the electrical disturbance in the cylinder 
‘On the Duration of Free Electric Currents in an Infinite Conducting 
Cylinder,” Brit. Assoc. Report for 1882, p. 446. 
2 Proc. Math. Soc., vol. xv., p. 139, Jan. 1884. 


3 Wied. Ann., vol. xx1., p. 672, Ap. 1884, 
+ Electrician, May, 1884. Electrical Papers, vol. 11., p. 353. 
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consists In a series of waves propagated inwards with rapidly 
diminishing amplitude’.” 

For experimental purposes what we most require to know is 
the reaction of the core currents upon the helix, in which alone 
we can directly measure electrical effects. This problem is fully 
treated by Heaviside’, but we must confine ourselves here to a 
mere statement of results. These are most conveniently expressed 
by the changes of effective inductance Z and resistance R due to 
the core. If m be the number of turns per unit length in the 
magnetizing helix, and if 5L, 6R be the apparent alterations of LZ 
and R due to the introduction of the core, also reckoned per unit 
length, we have 

6L = 4m? 7a? (uP —1) 
dR = 4m? ra? p. pQ 
where P and Q are defined by 


the function ¢ being of the form 


2 
2 


x 


} (£2) =JS,(Qt/a) =1l+a+ LY 


and the argument « being 


Sp Sree eee (9), 


If the material composing the core be non-conducting, « =0, and 
therefore 
(PEAY Q=0. 

Accordingly  6L=4m?r’a? (u—1), Oli 0 Se reeaie- (EL): 
These values apply also, whatever be the conductivity of the 
core, if the frequency be sufficiently low. 

At the other extreme, when p=, we require the ultimate 
form of ¢’/d. From the value of J, given in (10) § 200, or other- 
wise, it may be shewn that in the limit 


DUD en sie sieses occ = (12); 
1 
so that P=Q= A peacauel 
The introduction of these values into (7) shews that in the 
limit, when the frequency is exceedingly high, 
6L =— 4m? ra’, OOF eos 65 35 ee <.00 (14), 
1 Lamb, loc, cit., where is also discussed the problem of the currents induced by 


the sudden cessation of a previously constant field. 
2 loc. cit. 
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as might also have been inferred from the consideration that the 
induced currents are then confined to the surface of the core. 


An example of the application of these formule to an inter- 
mediate case and a comparison with experiment will be found in 
the paper already referred to’. 


235. The application of Maxwell’s principle to the case of 
a wire, in which a longitudinal electric current is induced, is less 
obvious; and Heaviside* appears to have been the first to state 
distinctly that the current is to be regarded as propagated inwards 
from the exterior. The relation between the electromotive force 
E and the total current C had, however, been given many years 
earlier by Maxwell® in the form of a series. His result is equi- 
valent to 


ene d (tply/f) 

RC =ipl/R. A ae ¢ (iplu/R) eee cere eeeenens (1), 
in which R denotes the whole resistance of the length / to 
steady currents, « the permeability, and p/27 the frequency. The 
function @ is that defined by (9) § 235u, and A is a constant 
dependent upon the situation of the return current‘. 


The most convenient form of the results is that which we have 
already several times employed. If we write 


E= RC +ipl'C,... 02 (2), 


in which Rf’ and L’ are real, these quantities will represent the 
effective resistance and inductance of the wire. When the argu- 
ment in (1) is small, that is when the frequency is relatively low, 
we thus obtain 


1 Phil. Mag., vol. 22, p. 493, 1886. 

2 Electrician, Jan., 1885; Electrical Papers, vol.i., p. 440. 

3 Phil. Trans., 1865; Electricity and Magnetism, vol. ii., § 690. 

+ The simplest case arises when the dielectric, which bounds the cylindrical 
wire of radius a, is enclosed within a second conducting mass extending outwards 
to infinity and bounded internally at a cylindrical surface r=b. We then have 
A=2log(bja). See J. J. Thomson, loc. cit.,§ 272. — 

5 Phil. Mag., vol. 21, p. 387, 1886. It is singular that Maxwell (loc. cit.) seems 
to have regarded his solution as conveying a correction to the self-induction only of 
the wire. 


_ 
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When p is very small, these equations give, as was to be 
expected, 
R= Rk, Dal At+hbp)..ccccceee ++20(5). 


If we include the next terms, we recognise that, in accordance 
with the general rule, Z’ begins to diminish and R’ to increase. 


When p is very great, we have to make use of the limiting 
form of ¢’/d. As in § 235 wu, 


pid = (Lt) a plaf RR). dicescersesaseees (6) ; 
and thus ultimately 
Fer h(S DEL LON Ie house cca sedan eiaveds (7), 


les At x] (p RlQpl). cnisses speeeaea -+++(8), 


the first of which increases without limit with p, while the second 
tends to the finite limit A, corresponding to the total exclusion of 
current from the interior of the wire. 


Experiments’ upon an iron wire about 18 metres long and 3'3 
millimetres in diameter led to the conclusion that the resistance 
to variable currents of frequency 1050 was such that R’/R=1°9. 
A calculation based upon (1) shewed that this result is in harmony 
with theory, if ~=99°5. Such is about the value indicated by 
other telephonic experiments. 


235w. The theory of electric currents in such wires as are 
commonly employed in laboratory experiments is simple, mainly in 
consequence of the subordination of electrostatic capacity. When 
this element can be neglected, the current is necessarily the same 
at all points along the length of the wire, so that whatever enters 
a wire at the sending end leaves it unimpaired at the receiving 
end. In this case the whole electrical character of the wire can 
be expressed by two quantities, its resistance # and inductance L, 
and these may usually be treated as constants, independent of the 
frequency. The relation of the current to the electromotive force 
under such circumstances has already been discussed (7) § 235 7. 
When we have occasion to consider only the amplitude of the 
current, irrespective of phase, we may regard it as determined 
by /[R?+p°L’], a quantity which is called by Heaviside the 
impedance. Thus in circuits devoid of capacity the impedance is 
always increased by the existence of L. 


1 Phil. Mag., vol. 22, p. 488, 1886. AP RY, 
9 


R. THE | Bley is 
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Circuits employed for practical telephony may often be re- 
garded as coming under the above description, especially when 
the wires are suspended and are of but moderate length. But 
there are other cases in which electrostatic capacity is the domi- 
nating feature. The theory of electric cables was established 
many years ago by Lord Kelvin? for telegraphic purposes. If S 
be the capacity and R the resistance of the cable, reckoned per 
unit length, V and C the potential and the current at the point 2, 
we have 


SdV/dt =—dC/dz, RO =—V /d2 \ccatrcns (1), 
whence BRS 8 (db iP Clas"... tuaonawcnedes teas (2), 


the well known equation for the conduction of heat discussed by 
Fourier, On the assumption that C is proportional to e'?*, it 
reduces to 


d? C/de® = {V(ApRS).(1 +4)}2C vessseeeeseeee (3); 


so that the solution for waves propagated in the positive direc- 
tion is 

C= Cye-" GPRS) -2 cos { pt — /($pRS).z2} ......... (4). 
The distance in traversing which the current is attenuated in the 
ratio of e to 1 is thus 


gm (2/pRS\ (5). 


A very slight consideration of the magnitudes involved is 
sufficient to give an idea of the difficulty of telephoning through a 
long cable. If, for example, the frequency (p/27) be that of a 
note rather more than an octave above middle c, and the cable be 
such as are used to cross the Atlantic, we have in C.G.S. measure 


Vp = 60, (ES) tae 2 1 
and accordingly from (5) 
z=3 x 10°cm. = 20 miles approximately. 


A distance of 20 miles would thus reduce the intensity of 
sound, measured by the square of the amplitude, to about a 
tenth, an operation which could not be repeated often without 
rendering it inaudible. With such a cable the practical limit 
would not be likely to exceed fifty miles, more especially as 
the easy intelligibility of speech requires the presence of tones 
still higher than is supposed in the above numerical example’. 


* Proc, Roy. Soc., 1855; Mathematical and Physical Papers, vol, 1. p. 61. 
* “On Telephoning through a Cable.” Brit. Ass. Report for 1884, p. 632. 
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235 «. In the above theory the insulation is supposed to be 
perfect and the inductance to be negligible. It is probable that 
these conditions are sufficiently satisfied in the case of a cable, 
but in other telephonic lines the inductance is a feature of great 
importance. The problem has been treated with full generality 
by Heaviside, but a slight sketch of his investigation is all that 
our limits permit. 

If R, S, L, K be the resistance, capacity or permittance, in- 
ductance, and leakage-conductance respectively per unit of length, 
V and C the potential-difference and current at distance z, the 
equations, analogous to (1) § 235w, are 


dV dc dC_ av 
oo ge  RO+L Ga FS (D. 


Thus, if the currents are harmonic, proportional to e’”*, 


KV+8S 


Ta (RPL) (K+ pS) Correresseee (2), 


with a similar equation for V. 

It might perhaps have been expected that a finite leakage 
would always act as a complication; but Heaviside? has shewn 
that it may be so adjusted as to simplify the matter. This case, 
which is remarkable in itself and also serves to throw light upon 
the general question, arises when R/L = K/S. We will write 

LS 1, Fay Ly eet Ota ania cen (2), 
where v is a velocity of the order of the velocity of light. The 
equation for V is then by (1) 

Ord? Videi== (didi gy Vy. 1....s.cakeeee (3); 
or if we take U so that 


ot PU /de? = BUA v.cesccccscesescseess (5), 


the well-known equation of undisturbed wave propagation § 144. 
“Thus, if the wave be positive, or travel in the direction of 
increasing z, we shall have, if f(z) be the state of V initially, 


V,=e% f, (2-21), (LCS) S 10 ee Peeper (6). 
If V,, C, be a negative wave, travelling the other way, 
Vi=e% f, (z+ v0), (ee eV 9) LA ens onic tes (7). 


1 Electrician, June 17, 1887. lectrical Papers, vol. 11. pp. 125, 309. 
30-—2 
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Thus, any initial state being the sum of V, and V, to make V, 
and of C, and C, to make C, the decomposition of an arbitrarily 
given initial state of V and C into the waves is effected by 


V,=4(V+rL0), Vi=F(V Ol) cee (8). 


We have now merely to move V, bodily to the right at speed 
v, and V, bodily to the left at speed v, and attenuate them to the 
extent e-%, to obtain the state at time ¢ later, provided no changes 
of condition have occurred. The solution is therefore true for all 
future time in an infinitely long circuit. But when the end of a 
circuit is reached, a reflected wave usually results, which must be 
added on to obtain the real result.” 


As in § 144, the precise character of the reflection depends — 
upon the terminal conditions. “One case is uniquely simple. 
Let there be a resistance inserted of amount vLZ. It introduces 
the condition V=vZC if at say B, the positive end of the circuit, 
and V=—vLC if at the negative end, or beginning. These are 
the characteristics of a positive and of a negative wave respect- 
ively; it follows that any disturbance arriving at the resistance is 
at once absorbed. Thus, if the circuit be given in any state 
whatever, without impressed force, it is wholly cleared of electrifi- 
cation and current in the time l/v at the most, if 7 be the length 
of the circuit, by the complete absorption of the two waves into 
which the initial state may be decomposed.” 


“But let the resistance be of amount R, at say B; and let V, 
and V, be corresponding elements in the incident and reflected 
waves. Since we have 


V,=0L0,, V,=—vl0,, Vit+V,=&, (C+ C,)...(9), 


we have the reflected wave given by 


If &, be greater than the critical resistance of complete ab- 
sorption, the current is negatived by reflection, whilst the electri- 
fication does not change sign. If it be less, the electrification is 
negatived, whilst the current does not reverse.” 


“Two cases are specially notable. They are those in which 
there is no absorption of energy. If R,=0, meaning a short 
circuit, the reflected wave of V is a perverted and inverted copy of 


i 
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the incident. But if R=, representing insulation, it is C that 


1 


is inverted and perverted’. 


The cases last mentioned are evidently analogous to the reflec- 
tion of a sonorous aerial wave travelling in a pipe. If the end of 
the pipe be closed, the reflection is of one character, and if it be 
open of another character. In both cases the whole energy is 
reflected, § 257. The waves reflected at the two ends of an electric 
circuit complicate the general solution, especially when the sim- 
plifying condition (2) does not hold. But in many cases of 
practical interest they may be omitted without much loss of 
accuracy. One passage over a long line usually introduces con- 

" siderable attenuation, and then the effect of the reflected wave, 
which must traverse the line three times in all, becomes insigni- 
ficant. 


In proceeding to the general solution of (2) for a positive 
wave, we will introduce, after Heaviside, the following abbrevia- 


tions, 
CTS ALD = fe K (SPs. Coote. (11). 
In terms of these quantities (2) may be written 
PC ld at = CR et) ccesscansinnan tonne (12), 
where 


Por =F (poy {a+ +g + Yg— Df}... 3). 
Thus, if P and @ be taken positively, the solution for a wave 
travelling in the positive direction is 
Co One= 22608 (pt ai0)2) uss sucsteat once (14), 


the current at the origin being C, cos pt. 


The cable formula, § 235 w, is the particular case arrived at by 
supposing in (13) f= 0, g=0, which then reduces to 


aed Se eS. (15). 


Again, the special case of equation (3) is derivable by putting 
S=9=4/p. The result is 


TPES I) COIS OR ir ERR re (16). 
If the insulation be perfect, g = 0, and (13) becomes 
P? or @ =4(p/vy {1 + ft F 1} eee eeeee es (17). 


1 Heaviside, Collected Works, vol. 1. p. 312. 
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In certain examples of long copper lines of high conductivity, 
f may be regarded as small so far as telephonic frequencies are 
concerned. Equation (17) then gives 

P=pf/2vu=R/2eL, Q=p/U cee (18). 

For a further discussion of the various cases that may arise 
the reader must be referred to the writings of Heaviside already 
cited. The object is to secure, as far as may be, the propagation 
of waves without alteration of type. And here it is desirable to 
distinguish between simple attenuation and distortion. If, as in 
(16) and (18), P is independent of p, the amplitudes of all com- 
ponents are reduced in the same ratio, and thus a complex wave 
travels without distortion. The cable formula (15) is an example * 
of the opposite state of things, where waves of high frequency are 
attenuated out of proportion to waves of low frequency. It appears 
from Heaviside’s calculations that the distortion is lessened by 
even a moderate inductance. 


The effectiveness of the line requires that neither the attenua- 
tion nor the distortion exceed certain limits, which however it is 
hard to lay down precisely. A considerable amount of distortion 
is consistent with the intelligibility of speech, much that is 
imperfectly rendered being supplied by the imagination of the 
hearer. 


235 y. It remains to consider the transmitting and receiving 
appliances. In the early days of telephony, as rendered practical 
by Graham Bell, similar instruments were employed for both 
purposes. Bell’s telephone consists of a bar magnet, or battery 
of bar magnets, provided at one end with a short pole-piece 
which serves as the core of a coil of fine insulated wire. In close 
proximity to the outer end of the pole-piece is placed a circular 
disc of thin iron, held at the circumference. Under the influence 
of the permanent magnet the disc is magnetized radially, the 
polarity at the centre being of course opposite to that of the 
neighbouring end of the steel magnet. 


The operation of the instrument as a transmitter is readily 
traced. When sonorous waves impinge upon the disc, it responds 
with a symmetrical transverse vibration by which its distance 
from the pole-piece is alternately increased and diminished. 
When the interval is diminished, more induction passes through 
the pole-piece, and a corresponding electro-motive force acts in 


: 
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the enveloping coil. The periodic movement of the disc thus 
gives rise to a periodic current in any circuit connected with the 
telephone coil. 


The electro-motive force is in the first instance proportional 
to the permanent magnetism to which it is due; and this law 
would continue to hold, were the behaviour of the pole-piece and 
of the dise conformable to that of the “soft iron” of approximate 
theory. But as the magnetism rises, and the state of saturation 
is more nearly approached, the response to periodic changes of 
force becomes feebler, and thus the efficiency falls below that 
indicated by the law of proportionality. If we could imagine the 
state of saturation in the pole-piece to be actually attained, the 
induction through the coil would become almost incapable of 
variation, being reduced to such as might occur were the iron 
removed. There is thus a point, dependent upon the properties 
of magnetic matter, beyond which it is pernicious to raise the 
amount of the permanent magnetism; and this point marks the 
maximum efficiency of the transmitter. It is probable that the 
most favourable condition is not fully reached in instruments 
provided with steel magnets; but the considerations above 
advanced may serve to explain why an electro-magnet is not 
substituted. 


The action of the receiving instrument may be explained on 
the same principles. The periodic current in the coil alternately 
opposes and cooperates with the permanent magnet, and thus the 
iron disc is subjected to a periodic force acting at its centre. 
The vibrations are thence communicated to the air, and so reach 
the ear of the observer. As in the case of the transmitter, the 
efficiency attains a maximum when the magnetism of the pole- 
piece is still far short of saturation. 


The explanation of the receiver in terms of magnetic forces 
pulling at the disc is sometimes regarded as inadequate or even as 
altogether wide of the mark, the sound being attributed to “ mole- 
cular disturbances” in the pole-piece and disc. There is indeed 
every reason to suppose that molecular movements accompany 
the change of magnetic state, but the question is how do these 
movements influence the ear. It would appear that they can do 
so only by causing a transverse motion of the surface of the disc, 
a motion from which nodal subdivisions are not excluded. 


© 
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In support of the “push and pull theory” it may be useful to 
cite an experiment tried upon a bipolar telephone. In this 
instrument each end of a horse-shoe magnet is provided with a 
pole-piece and coil, and the two pole-pieces are brought into 
proximity with the disc at places symmetrically situated with 
regard to the centre. In the normal use of the instrument the 
two coils are permanently connected as in an ordinary horse-shoe 
electro-magnet, but for the purposes of the experiment provision 
was made whereby one of the coils could be reversed at pleasure 
by means of a reversing key. The sensitiveness of the telephone 
in the two conditions was tested by including it in the circuit of 
a Daniell cell and a scraping contact apparatus, resistance from a 
box being added until the sound was but just easily audible. 
The resistances employed were such as to dominate the self- 
induction of the circuit, and the comparison shewed that the 
reversal of the coil from its normal connection lowered the sensi- 
tiveness to current in the ratio of 11:1. That the reduction was 
not still greater is readily explained by outstanding failures of 
symmetry; but on the “molecular disturbance” theory it is not 
evident why there should be any reduction at all. 


Dissatisfaction with the ordinary theory of the action of a 
receiving telephone may have arisen from the difficulty of under- 
standing how such very minute motions of the plate could be 
audible. This is, however, a question of the sensitiveness of the 
ear, which has been proved capable of appreciating an amplitude 
of less than 8 x 10-*cm.?. The subject of the audible minimum 
will be further considered in the second volume of this work. 


The calculation a@ priori of the minimum current that should 
be audible in the telephone is a matter of considerable difficulty ; 
and even the determination by direct experiment has led to 
widely discrepant numbers. In some recent experiments by the 
author a unipolar Bell telephone of 70 ohms resistance was 
employed. The circuit included also a resistance box and an 
induction coil of known construction, in which acted an electro- 
motive force capable of calculation. Up to a frequency of 307 
this could be obtained from a revolving magnet of known moment 
and situated at a measured distance from the induction coil. For 
the higher frequencies magnetized tuning-forks, vibrating with 
measured amplitudes, were substituted. In either case the 


1 Proc. Roy. Soc. vol. xxvr. p. 248, 1877. 
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resistance of the circuit was increased until the residual sound 
was but just easily audible. Care having been taken so to 
arrange matters that the self-induction of the circuit was negli- 
gible, the current could then be deduced from the resistance and 
the calculated electro-motive force operating in the induction 
coil. The following are the results, in which it is to be under- 
stood that the currents recorded might have been halved without 
the sounds being altogether lost: 


Piteh Source 1 ee 
128 Fork 2800 
192 Revolving Magnet 250 
256 Fork 83 
307 Revolving Magnet 49 
320 Fork 32 
SESE Re og WIS Rae ae eee sree 15 
SLD AS. 0 lil ls le Ae eg 2 eae rs ee ih 
LOMO E TN oe AS koi athe Sl teh Gs 4-4 
PACS MEM Gar eee Reh Pb as oa 10 


The effect of a given current depends, of course, upon the 
manner in which the telephone is wound. If the same space be 
occupied by the copper in the various cases, the current capable of 
producing a particular effect is inversely as the square root of the 
resistance. 


The numbers in the above table giving the results of the 
author's experiments are of the same order of magnitude as 
those found by Ferraris’, whose observations, however, related 
to sounds that were not pure tones. But much lower estimates 
have been put forward. Thus Tait? gives 2x 10-” amperes, 
and Preece a still lower figure, 6 x 10-%. These discrepancies, 
enormous as they stand, would be still further increased were 
the comparison made to refer to the amounts of energy absorbed. 


According to the calculations of the author the above tabulated 
sensitiveness to a periodic current of frequency 256 is about what 
might reasonably be expected on the push and pull theory® At 


1 4tti della Accad. d. Sci. Di Torino, vol. x111. p. 1024, 1877. 


2 Edin. Proc. vol. 1x. p, 551, 1878. 
3 I propose shortly to publish these calculations. 
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this frequency, which is below those proper to the telephone plate 
(§ 221 a), the motion of the plate is governed by elasticity rather 
than by inertia, and an equilibrium theory (§ 100) is applicable as 
a rough approximation. The greater sensitiveness of the telephone 
at frequencies in the neighbourhood of 512 would appear to 
depend upon resonance (§ 46). It is doubtful whether the much 
higher sensitiveness claimed by Tait and Preece could be re- 
conciled with theory. 


It appears to be established that the iron plate of a telephone 
may be replaced by one of copper, or even of non-conducting 
material, without absolute loss of sound; but these effects are 
probably of a different order of magnitude. In the case of copper 
induced currents may confer the necessary magnetic properties. 
For a description of the ingenious receiver invented by Edison 
and for other information upon telephonic appliances the reader 
may consult Preece and Stubbs’ Manual of Telephony. 


In existing practice the transmitting instrument depends 
upon a variable contact. The first carbon transmitter was con- 
structed by Edison in 1877, but the instruments now in use are 
modifications of Hughes’ microphone’. <A battery current is led 
into the line through pieces of metal or of carbon in. loose juxta- 
position, carbon being almost universally employed in practice. 
Under the influence of sonorous vibration the electrical resistance 
of the contacts varies, and thus the current in the line is rendered 


representative of the sound to be reproduced at the receiving 
end. 


That the resistance of the contact should vary with the 
pressure is not surprising. If two clean convex pieces of metal 
are forced together, the conductivity between them is represented 
by the diameter of the circle of contact ($306). The relation 
between the circle of contact and the pressure with which the 
masses are forced together has been investigated in detail by 
Hertz*. His conclusion for the case of two equal spheres is that 
the cube of the radius of the circle of contact is proportional to 
the pressure and to the radii of the spheres. But it has not yet 


been shewn that the action of the microphone can be adequately 
explained upon this principle. 


1 Proc. Roy. Soc., vol. xxvit. p. 362, 1878. 
2 Crelle, Journ. Math. xctt. p. 156, 1882. 
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ON PROGRESSIVE WAVES. 


From the Proceedings of the London Mathematical Society, 
VotrTX,, Dp. 20, L877. 


It has often been remarked that, when a group of waves advances 
into still water, the velocity of the group is less than that of the indi- 
vidual waves of which it is composed; the waves appear to advance 
through the group, dying away as they approach its anterior limit. 
This phenomenon was, I believe, first explained by Stokes, who re- 
garded the group as formed by the superposition of two infinite trains 
of waves, of equal amplitudes and of nearly equal wave-lengths, ad- 
vancing in the same direction. My attention was called to the subject 
about two years since by Mr Froude, and the same explanation then 
occurred to me independently*. In my book on the “Theory of 
Sound” (§ 191), I have considered the question more generally, and 
have shewn that, if V be the velocity of propagation of any kind of 
waves whose wave-length is 4, and £=27/), then U, the velocity of 
a group composed of a great number of waves, and moving into an un- 
disturbed part of the medium, is expressed by 


i AL eR len eh a iy Ou (1), 


* Another phenomenon, also mentioned to me by Mr Froude, admits of a similar 
explanation. A steam-launch moving quickly through the water is accompanied by 
a peculiar system of diverging waves, of which the most striking feature is the 
obliquity of the line containing the greatest elevations of successive waves to the 
wave-fronts. This wave pattern may be explained by the superposition of two (or 
more) infinite trains of waves, of slightly differing wave-lengths, whose directions 
and velocities of propagation are so related in each case that there is no change of 
position relatively to the boat. The mode of composition will be best understood by 
drawing on paper two sets of parallel and equidistant lines, subject to the above 
condition, to represent the crests of the component trains. In the case of two trains 
of slightly different wave-lengths, it may be proved that the tangent of the angle 
between the line of maxima and the wave-fronts is half the tangent of the angle 
between the waye-fronts and the boat’s course. 
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or, as we may also write it, 


d log V 

S Viet ry een nn saneu ten nentnnan sees 2 
Dees ey? (2) 
Thus, if Vo A", T= (l—n) Visa ace (3). 


In fact, if the two infinite trains be represented by cos k(Vt—«) 
and cosk'(V't—«), their resultant is represented by 
cos k (Vt—«) + cos k’ (V't- 2), 
which is equal to 
e KV'-kV, k-k {ella ee. kh +k 
2 cos {== 5 ah . eos | a7 oe ae : 


al a“! 


If k’—k, V’— V be small, we have a train of waves whose amplitude 
varies slowly from one point to another between the limits 0 and 2, 
forming a series of groups separated from one another by regions com- 
paratively free from disturbance. The position at time ¢ of the middle 
of that group, which was initially at the origin, is given by 

('V'—-kV)t-(k —k)x=0, 
which shews that the velocity of the group is (kh V'—kV)+(k' —k). 
In the limit, when the number of waves in each group is indefinitely 


great, this result coincides with (1). 


The following particular cases are worth notice, and are here tabu- 
lated for convenience of comparison :— 


Vo, Cra, Reynolds’ disconnected pendulums. 
Vcd = oP, Deep-water gravity waves. 

Vow An U=V, Aérial waves, &c. 

Peas,” CesV; Capillary water waves. 

Vers, US 2 Flexural waves. 


The capillary water waves are those whose wave-length is so small 
that the force of restitution due to capillarity largely exceeds that due 
to gravity. Their theory has been given by Thomson (Phil. Mag, 
Nov. 1871). The flexural waves, for which U=2V, are those cor- 


responding to the bending of an elastic rod or plate (‘Theory of 
Sound,” § 191). 


In a paper read at the Plymouth meeting of the British Association 
(afterwards printed in “Nature,” Aug. 23, 1877), Prof. Osborne 
Reynolds gave a dynamical explanation of the fact that a group of 
deep-water waves advances with only half the rapidity of .the indi- 
vidual waves, It appears that the energy propagated across any point, 
when a train of waves is passing, is only one-half of the energy neces- 
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sary to supply the waves which pass in the same time, so that, if the 
train of waves be limited, it is impossible that its front can be propa- 
gated with the full velocity of the waves, because this would imply the 
acquisition of more energy than can in fact be supplied. Prof. Reynolds 
did not contemplate the cases where more energy is propagated than 
corresponds to the waves passing in the same time; but his argument, 
applied conversely to the results already given, shews that such cases 
must exist. The ratio of the energy propagated to that of the passing 
waves is U: V; thus the energy propagated in the unit time is UV: V 
of that existing in a length V, or U times that existing in the unit 
length. Accordingly 


Energy propagated in unit time : Energy contained (on an average) 
in unit length =a(kV) 3 dk, by (1). 

As an example, I will take the case of small irrotational waves in 
water of finite depth /*. If z be measured downwards from the surface, 
and the elevation () of the wave be denoted by 

WELL COSLE WRF ia acsun cme deoissatetnsads (4), 
in which n=kV, the corresponding velocity-potential (¢) is 


Ak (z—l) a eh) 
[=a — sin (Rit chet) Ces cr sticnies (5). 


get 


oH 


This value of ¢ satisfies the general differential equation for irrota- 
tional motion (vy? =0), makes the vertical velocity dp/dz zero when 
z=1, and—dh/dt when z=0. The velocity of propagation is given by 


We may now calculate the energy contained in a length #, which is 
supposed to include so great a number of waves that fractional parts 
may be left out of account. 


For the potential energy we have 
h 
V,=gp || ededa=4gp [deo = Lop. Manes A (7). 
0 
For the kinetic energy, 
eral aE (s*)I 2 
T= ae {lt (Ze +(F)t aed 
=t0 |(o=) iO De ec das tater s onenene se (8), 
@ /z=0 


by (1) and (6). If, in accordance with the argument advanced at the 


* Prof, Reynolds considers the trochoidal wave of Rankine and Froude, which 
involves molecular rotation. 
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end of this paper, the equality of V,and 7 be assumed, the value of 
the velocity of propagation follows from the present expressions. The — 
whole energy in the waves occupying a length « is therefore (for each 


unit of breadth) Vi, +2 Sh gpl”. 0 ves ceacssstaeceti mene (9), 
H denoting the maximum elevation. 


We have next to calculate the energy propagated in time ¢ across a 
plane for which w is constant, or, in other words, the work (W) that 
must be done in order to sustain the motion of the plane (considered 
as a flexible lamina) in the face of the fluid pressures acting upon the 
front of it. The variable part of the pressure (8p), at depth z, is 
given by 


a ee) 4 eke) 
ap =— p 2 =- nV cos (nt — ka), 


while for the horizontal velocity 


ib pa okle- ee 1) 


ae cos (nt — kx) ; 


so that W =|/ ap dz dt = 4gpH?. Vs. E + =m | e.. (10), 


on integration. From the value of V in (6) it may be proved that 


d(kV)_, d(kV?)) Al 
et A oe iad a A 


and it is thus verified that the value of W for a unit time 


d (kV 
= lua) x energy in unit length. 


dk 


As an example of the direct calculation of U, we may take the case 
of waves moving under the joint influence of gravity and cohesion. 


It is proved by Thomson that 


where 7” is the cohesive tension. Hence 


1 d (kV) g+ 3B 
emily mx 
U=3V {l+ a, sed } 37S x Pea (12). 


When & is small, the surface tension is negligible, and then U=1/; 
but when, on the contrary, & is large, U =3V, as has already bess 


stated, When 7i?=g, U=V. This corresponds to the minimum 
velocity of propagation investigated by Thomson. 
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Although the argument from interference groups seems satisfactory, 
an independent investigation is desirable of the relation between 
energy existing and energy propagated. For some time I was at a loss 
for a method applicable to all kinds of waves, not seeing in particular 
why the comparison of energies should introduce the consideration of 
a variation of wave-length. The following investigation, in which the 
increment of wave-length is wmaginary, may perhaps be considered to 
meet the want :— 


Let us suppose that the motion of every part of the medium is 
- resisted by a force of very small magnitude proportional to the mass 
and to the velocity of the part, the effect of which will be that waves 
generated at the origin gradually die away as x increases. The motion, 
which in the absence of friction would be represented by cos (nt — kz), 
under the influence of friction is represented by ¢-#* cos (nt — ka), 
where yw is a small positive coefficient. In strictness the value of k is 
also altered by the friction; but the alteration is of the second order as 
regards the frictional forces, and may be omitted under the circum- 
stances here supposed. The energy of the waves per unit length at 
any stage of degradation is proportional to the square of the amplitude, 
and thus the whole energy on the positive side of the origin is to the 
energy of so much of the waves at their greatest value, i.e. at the 


. ° . wo 
origin, as would be contained in the unit of length, as J Ct ee 


or as (2u)-': 1. The energy transmitted through the origin in the 
unit time is the same as the energy dissipated ; and, if the frictional 
force acting on the element of mass m be Amv, where v is the velocity 
of the element and h is constant, the energy dissipated in unit time is 
Ame or 2hT, T being the kinetic energy. Thus, on the assumption 
that the kinetic energy is half the whole energy, we find that the 
energy transmitted in the unit time is to the greatest energy existing 
in the unit length as h : 2u. It remains to find the connection be- 
tween / and up. 


For this purpose it will be convenient to regard cos (nt — ka) as the 
real part of ee, and to inquire how & is affected, when 7 is given, 
by the introduction of friction. Now the effect of friction is repre- 
sented in the differential equations of motion by the substitution of 
d?/dé + hd/dt in place of d*/d#?, or, since the whole motion is proportional 
to é, by substituting —”?+ ihn for —n*. Hence the introduction of 
friction corresponds to an alteration of n from ” to n— 47h (the square 
of h being neglected); and accordingly & is altered from k to 
k—ithdk/dn. The solution thus becomes ¢72"*@#/@ ¢(™-*), or, when 
the imaginary part is rejected, e7?#4a" cos (nt—ka); so that 
p=thdk/dn, and h : 24=<dn/dk. The ratio of the energy transmitted 
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in the unit time to the energy existing in the unit length is therefore 
expressed by dn/dk or.d(kV)/dk, as was to be proved. 


It has often been noticed, in particular cases of progressive waves, 
that the potential and kinetic energies are equal ; but I do not call to 
mind any general treatment of the question. The theorem is not 
usually true for the individual parts of the medium*, but must be 
~ understood to refer either to an integral number of wave-lengths, or to 
a space so considerable that the outstanding fractional parts of waves 
may be left out of account. As an example well adapted to give in- 
sight into the question, I will take the case of a uniform stretched 
circular membrane (“Theory of Sound,” § 200) vibrating with a given 
number of nodal circles and diameters. The fundamental modes are 
not quite determinate in consequence of the symmetry, for any dia- 
meter may be made nodal. In order to get rid of this indeterminate- — 
ness, we may suppose the membrane to carry a small load attached to 
it anywhere except on a nodal circle. There are then two definite 
fundamental modes, in one of which the load lies on a nodal] diameter, 
thus producing no effect, and in the other midway between nodal dia- 
meters, where it produces a maximum effect (“Theory of Sound,” 
§ 208). If vibrations of both modes are going on simultaneously, the 
potential and kinetic energies of the whole motion may be calculated 
by simple addition of those of the components. Let us now, supposing 
the load to diminish without limit, imagine that the vibrations are of 
equal amplitude and differ in phase by a quarter of a period. The 
result is a progressive wave, whose potential and kinetic energies are 
the sums of those of the stationary waves of which it is composed. 
For the first component we have V,= cos? nt, 7, =H sin? nt; and 
for the second component, V,= sin? nt, T,= Ecos? nt; so that 
Vi+V,=7,+7T,=, or the potential and kinetic energies of the 
progressive wave are equal, being the same as the whole energy of 
either of the components. The method of proof here employed appears 
to be sufficiently general, though it is rather difficult to express it in 
language which is appropriate to all kinds of waves. 


* Aérial waves are an important exception. 
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